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CRITICAL METHOD.—I. 


“ OMME quoi Napoléon n’a jamais existé.” So runs 
the title of an amusing and happily illustrated little 
essay, which must have delighted many readers some thirty 
or forty years ago.* Napoleon is the sun, and his supposed 
history is borrowed point for point from the Hellenic con- 
ception of the Sun-god, his fortunes and his exploits. His 
very name—‘ the true Apollo”—is a sufficient proof of 
this. And besides, he was born on one of the islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea. His mother’s name, Letitia, is an 
obvious modification of Leto or Latona. He had three 
sisters (the three Graces), four brothers (the four Seasons), 
and twelve marshals in active service (the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac) ; and, not to go into further details, he began 
his glorious career in the East, and set in one of the islands 
of the Western Ocean. He is therefore a myth, and accord- 
ingly we find the year 1814 (the last of the twelve years of 
his supposed reign) described in official documents as the 
nineteenth year of Louis XVIII. 
Now there are doubtless many earnest-minded men, in 
England as elsewhere, who would regard this little treatise 


* Musée Philipon. Vol. I. pp. 57—61. The idea was suggested by Arch- 
bishop Whateley’s ‘‘ Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte,” 1819. 
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as something more than a successful jeu d’esprit. To them 
it appears to be a life-like exposure, if not of critics in 
general, at any rate of the critics of the Bible, some of 
whose assertions they consider not a whit less absurd 
than the mythical explanation of Napoleon’s life. When 
they are told of scholars who declare that the prophecies 
ascribed to Daniel are not his, or who deny the existence of 
the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and dispute the 
claims of Moses to rank as Israel’s lawgiver ; when they 
hear that there are men who can only discover four epistles 
of Paul in the New Testament, and who think the Gospel of 
St. John was written about the middle of the second 
century of the Christian era, they find it difficult to believe 
that the authors of such monstrous assertions can really be 
serious. 

This uncomplimentary estimate of the Biblical criticism 
of the day is by no means confined to those whose pursuits 
and calling in life exempt them from any concern with 
historical investigations, for we find it openly proclaimed 
or tacitly assumed by Doctors of Divinity and professed 
theologians. Witness the summary and offhand style in 
which they meet the assertions of the critics with argu- 
ments that lie so obviously on the surface that one cannot 
understand how they can possibly suppose their adversaries 
to have overlooked them. Indeed, it would be curious to 
know what kind of conception of Biblical criticism has been 
formed by those who only know it from the answers of 
the Apologists. Fathomless scepticism and boundless 
caprice are doubtless the main ideas it suggests to them. 

It is not pleasant for the Biblical critics to find them- 
selves judged in this way. There are, or have been, 
amongst them zealous and clear-sighted labourers who 
deserve the same high honour that is accorded by common 
consent to the students of the exact sciences ; and they have 
just cause of complaint when put down as mere vendors of 
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crude and random fancies. But however annoying, or 
at least discouraging, such an estimate of their labours may 
be, it is not very surprising. Its reasonsare obvious. The 
most important of them all, indeed, we can but touch on 
here. It is the close connection between the results of 
Biblical research and the most widely-spread religious con- 
victions of our day. These convictions stand, or (which 
comes to the same thing) are supposed to stand, in the 
closest possible connection with a certain definite con- 
ception of Israel’s history and the rise and early develop- 
ment of Christianity, and consequently there are many 
persons in whose eyes the least departure from this con- 
ception instantly assumes the character of sacrilege and 
unbelief, and from that moment of course it is impossible 
for them to consider it impartially. As long as this im- 
pression remains, the work of the Biblical critics will 
continue to be misunderstood ; but we may nevertheless 
pass over the dogmatic objection on the present occasion, 
inasmuch as we are at liberty to address ourselves ex- 
clusively to those who, without protesting against criticism 
in the name of faith, and while fully allowing its right of 
existence, condemn it simply for its supposed caprice and un- 
reasonableness. Their position also is easy to understand, 
and is, indeed, the natural consequence of the character of 
the critical results themselves. These results, so far from 
being self-evident, appear at first glance extremely strange. 
The Bible is in every one’s hand. The critic has no other 
Bible than the public. He does not profess to have any 
additional documents, inaccessible to the laity, nor does he 
profess to find anything in his Bible that the ordinary 
reader cannot see. It is true that here and there he 
improves the common translation, but this is the exception, 
not the rule. And yet he dares to form a conception of 
Israel’s religious development totally different from that 
which, as any one may see, is set forth in the Old Testament, 
31—2 
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and to sketch the primitive Christianity in lines which 
even the acutest reader cannot recognise in the New. What 
can this be but the merest fancy or passion for innovation ? 

If the critic knows the impression often produced by his 
labours, and is unwilling to acquiesce in the misunderstand- 
ing, it is obvious what he must do. He cannot be content 
with simply asserting that he goes to work in the same way 
as his fellow-labourers on the field of so-called profane 
history ; for, however ready the latter may be to confirm 
his assertion, it is of small avail as long as historical 
criticism in general is an unknown land to so many. More- 
over, Biblical criticism, though a branch of a great whole, 
is a branch with many peculiarities of its own, and though 
it obeys the general laws of criticism, yet it requires, for 
many reasons, an application of them peculiar to itself. 
This makes it still more incumbent on the Biblical critic to 
describe his method. 

To describe his method! Would it not be better to 
display it in action? There is much to be said for this 
view ; for it would make the study more picturesque and 
interesting than it can be when expounded in a set of 
general rules which must of necessity be more or less 
abstract in their character. It may be as well for once, 
however, to treat directly of the principles themselves, 
especially as this will not preclude us from giving one or 
more illustrative examples afterwards. But when we have 
described the Critical Method, must we not go on to justify 
it? Not at all. It will have to justify itself by its own 
simplicity. The only danger is that it may appear too 
simple, too commonplace. And this danger we must brave, 
for the critic is no alchemist, and he must not try to be one. 
Anything that has the least air of mystery is utterly out of 
place in his method. Auguste Comte may have been right or 
wrong in declaring that all philosophy is simply systema- 
tised common-sense, but, at any rate, that section of 
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philosophy known as Critical Method would be “ con- 
demned already ”’ if it so much as attempted to be more. 


(i.) 

The very word ‘‘ Method” ( = way after) implies a goal. 
Method simply means the straight, or, at any rate, the 
right, way to reach some point already fixed on. What, 
then, is the goal of criticism ? 

If we were to describe it as ‘‘ the knowledge of the reality,”’ 
or more specially ‘‘ the knowledge of the reality concerning a 
more or less remote past,’ we should hardly have any 
serious contradiction to fear. But perhaps it is not very 
clear exactly what is implied in this definition, and we 
may therefore throw it into another form. Criticism helps 
us, or is intended to help us, to true history. The critic is 
the ally of the historian, and furnishes him with the 
materials he must use in his work. Generally the critic and 
the historian are combined in the same individual, but for 


all that the former is the servant of the latter, and, although 
his work is twined inseparably into the other’s, it yet 
remains subservient and logically antecedent to it through- 
out. 


Now, anything that lays claim in our day to the name of 
“History” must comply with certain conditions that are 
not laid down in any written code, but which none can 
ignore with impunity. The mere chronicle, the bare enu- 
meration of facts, however accurate and complete it may 
appear, sinks far below the dignity of history. It may be 
indispensable as supplying materials, but that is the 
highest claim it can urge. Nor is any one satisfied now-a- 
days with a picture of the past in which the ruling princes, 
with their courtiers and generals, are the actors. We have 
done with “‘ Thistoire bataille.” According to the modern 
conception, the people is the active and passive subject of 
history, though of course this conception allows kings and 
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battles the due share of attention which falls to them in 
connection with everything else. One more step remains. 
History does not fully meet the demands now made upon 
it unless it reproduces life, whether it be biography, the 
life of the individual, or history in the ordinary sense of the 
word, the life of a people. Now, it is true that a part of 
this national life is constituted by the events, great and 
small, which enter into it, and often determine its direction, 
and also by those material conditions with their sudden or 
progressive modifications upon which it is wholly or partially 
dependent. But these and other such external matters are 
not everything. Spiritual life and activity constitute the 
real life, and a true knowledge and correct representation of 
this must accordingly be our main concern. True biography 
sketches the spiritual development of its hero and the influ- 
ence which he exerted upon others. History that deserves 
the name is always the “history of civilisation,” whatever 
it may call itself, and of “civilisation,” moreover, in that 
deeper sense which excludes any merely external conception 
and concentrates our attention upon the rise and growth 
of ideas, their propagation in society, and the power they 
exercise on life. 

But we must not forget that our subject is Criticism, and 
not History, though a passing glance at the lofty aim to 
which criticism is consecrated may not have been without 
its value in enlisting sympathy. We shall be led back again 
to our proper subject if we attempt to give some account of 
the relations in which history stands to the reality. 

The closeness of their connection is indicated by the fact 
that we often use one and the same word to signify them 
both ; for ‘‘ History ” is used in the objective sense of ‘‘ what 
has taken place,” as well as in the subjective sense of “ this 
or that representation of the past.” But in spite of this 
unity of expression there is a very essential difference 
between ‘the reality” and “ history” in the subjective 
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sense—the sense in which we shall henceforth exclusively 
use the term. 

‘In the first place, the reality is so infinitely rich and 
complex that we cannot dream of completely reproducing it. 
Even in the little circle in which we ourselves move but a 
very small proportion of the phenomena of life come under 
our notice. By far the greater part pass by completely un- 
observed. How much more, if instead of this narrow private 
circle we consider some wider field, such as the life of the 
people amongst whom we live! And, moreover, the history 
of which we are speaking is the history of the past. It is 
easy to sce what this means, for the very moment that the 
reality ceases to be present, a considerable portion of it is 
inevitably and irreparably lost. 

These losses, however, can very well be borne up to a 
certain point ; for we must observe, in the second place, 
that by no means everything which belonged to the reality 
at a given period deserves to find a place in its history. A 
great master in this craft has said with truth,* ‘“‘ Not every 
event is a historical event; and in like manner it is not all 
knowledge of what has taken place that is historical 
knowledge. Historical knowledge only exists where the 
thing known appears important enough, not only to be 
observed at the moment, but to be handed down to the 
enduring knowledge of posterity.” The historian is in 
constant danger of losing sight of this distinction. He 
involuntarily measures the importance of his facts by the 
pains it has cost him to recover them, although he would at 
once admit in theory that the real test of whether they are 
worth knowing, is whether they have any bearing upon 
the life of the people. We must admit, however, that in 
deciding these points there is ample room for individual 
differences of conception, so that we cannot differentiate 
“* historical facts’ from ‘“‘ facts’’ in general with any great 
* F. ©. Baur, “ Die Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtschreibung,” §. 1. 
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precision. There is nothing so insignificant that it may not 
rise into importance under certain conditions. Sometimes 
a whole series of facts is put in its true light by a detail 
which seemed to be wholly unworthy of our notice as long 
as it stood alone. Such cases, however, are exceptions, and 
do not invalidate the rule just given. 

In the third place, we must remember that history, in 
spite of its limitations, contains more, in some respects, than 
the reality to which it corresponds; or, rather, it contains 
more than those who lived in the midst of the reality itself 
could possibly, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, perceive. The collective agents in any affair 
naturally know more about it than any historian can ever 
find out, but its significance in the connection in which it 
occurred may be much clearer to the historian than to the 
agents themselves. And this is true to a far greater degree 
in considering what we may call the soul of history, viz., 
the life, especially the spiritual life, of the people. Hidden 
as it is from those who share it, or, at least, from the vast 
majority of them, that life lies open and revealed before the 
historian. Such, at least, is the ideal. Its realisation 
depends upon a number of internal and external conditions 
which will seldom be united. But in proportion as these 
conditions are favourable, and history approaches its ideal, it 
embraces more and more of what constitutes its peculiar 
privilege over the reality. 

But however much we may emphasise these distinctions, 
the fact, of course, remains that history, as distinguished 
from fiction or romance, derives all its value from its agree- 
; ment with the reality; and the purpose of these prelimi- 
nary remarks has simply been to put us in a position to state 
wherein this agreement consists, and what are the limits 
which, by its very nature, it cannot overstep. Complete- 
ness, as already said, is absolutely unattainable, and must 
not be expected. Even such relative completeness as 
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we can attain would in many cases be rather hurtful 
than serviceable. Any history, when compared with the 
reality, must be a mere selection. The facts it takes up 
must, of course, be borrowed from the reality, and must 
have really happened in the way and with the mutual con- 
nections represented by the historian. But even when 
dealing with bare facts, the historian very seldom produces 
a mere copy. An event must be simple to the last degree if 
it can be taken up into a historical narrative just as it 
occurred. In almost all cases it will have to be greatly 
reduced and simplified. And why should it not? All we 
require is that the historian should preserve the character of 
the event, and bring that clearly out in his representation. 
But this shows us at once what an important part is played 
by the personality of the historian himself. What I have 
just called the character of an event is essentially the his- 
torian’s conception of it, and is dependent not only upon the 
data supplied to him by the reality, but at least as much 
upon himself, upon the experience he brings to his task, 
and the singleness of his eye. Lament it as we may, the 
fact remains that the historian, even when perfectly impar- 
tial, and only concerned to set before us the simple 
facts, cannot be the mere channel through which the reality 
flows to us. How much greater must the influence of his 
own personality be when he advances to the discharge of 
his proper task of reproducing the soul as well as the body 
of the reality, and recovering the life of the past! He can 
but give us his own personal interpretation of the image 
reflected in his mind; so that almost everything depends 
upon his own qualifications and the constitution of his 
own mind. If no congeniality of spirit fits him to interpret 
the reality he can scarcely fail to caricature it. 

But enough of these preliminary considerations. The 
goal is now before our eyes. How does criticism conduct 
us to it? 
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(ii.) 

In the rapid sketch I have just attempted, I have gone on 
the assumption that the historian possesses the requisite 
knowledge of that portion of Universal History with which 
he intends to deal. Every one would admit that his first 
step must be to acquire this knowledge, and the question 
we ‘have now to discuss is, Whence and how is he to 
obtain it ? 

And first, as to the whence. We may answer in general 
terms, ‘‘ From the documents, in the widest possible accep- 
tation of the term, that concern the period in question.” 
We welcome State papers, monumental or other inscrip- 
tions and remains, coins, acts, charters, chronicles, 
histories, but we also welcome the entire literature of the 
period in all its branches. Any narrower conception of the 
historian’s task would enable him to dispense with some 
portion of this material; but if he means to describe the 
life of the people, then none of its products are wholly 
indifferent to him, while some of them gain quite an excep- 
tional inaportance. 

But these documents must at once be divided into two 
classes. Some of them are themselves Facts, authentic 
parts and fragments of the reality we are retracing. Others 
are, or contain, Accounts of the period we are studying. 

The abstract importance and soundness of this distinction 
can hardly be questioned. A coin, or a treaty of peace, a 
charter, or any other such document, stands on a completely 
different footing from a narrative of events, even though it 
come from one who has seen and heard them ; and the con- 
trast becomes far more pronounced if the author of the narra- 
tive stands at some distance from the events he records. In 
deciding what use to make of a narrative we have always to 
consider certain questions, of which we shall speak pre- 
sently, that cannot be so much as asked concerning docu- 
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ments of the other class. To speak of the “‘ credibility’ of 
a treaty would be nonsense. But it is equally clear that 
the two classes of documents slide insensibly into one 
another, so that some care and reflection are necessary in 
drawing the line between them. 

For instance: Let us take an Assyrian inscription, 
say, of King Sanherib (Sennacherib). Unquestionably 
this is a document of the first class. It is a fact. But 
the fact which the inscription constitutes is simply this, 
that the Assyrian king in such and such a year of his 
reign gave such and such an account of his campaigns. 
There is no room for refinements here. We have simply 
to accept this fact. But now we come to the account 
itself, let us say of the monarch’s third expedition— 
that against Hezekiah. The observation that the 
Assyrian kings always win more or less brilliant victories 
and never suffer defeat, has roused the suspicions even of 
those historians who are most disposed to accept the royal 
narratives and are most favourably inclined to the Assyrians, 
and has induced them to make considerable deductions from 
the statements of these authentic documents, and to 
find a place in their own conception of what occurred for 
details of which the ‘“‘Great King” says never a word. 
Whether they are right or wrong, we will not now attempt to 
decide. That depends upon circumstances. But they have 
an indisputable right to use their own judgment, even when 
dealing with the narrative of Sanherib himself. 

Let us take a second example, supplied by the historian 
Von Sybel.* Amongst the documents from which the his- 
tory of the London Conference of 1864 must be drawn, are 
the telegrams and despatches which were exchanged between 
the ambassadors and their Governments during the sittings, 
and also the historical résumé by the representative of 
Russia, Baron von Brunnow, together with the account 

* Die Gesetze des Historischen Wissens (Vortriige und Aufsiitze), S. 8. 
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by the German representatives which followed it. Now, 
even the telegrams and despatches contain accounts of the 
proposals of one Power and the answers of another, and to 
that extent they must rank with the subsequent accounts of 
the Conference. But yet the historian will do well to keep 
the two distinct. The despatches are integral portions of the 
Conference itself, and are therefore, also, part of the facts. 
The subsequent reports of the representatives bear quite 
another character, and each has its own special colouring. 
It was because they were dissatisfied with the Russian 
account that the Germans hastened to set their own by its 
side. 

With this example we may couple a remark which will 
find abundant illustration in connection with the Bible 
narratives. Baron von Brunnow’s historical réswmé doubt- 
less belongs to our second class of documents; but for all 
that it may, or rather must, be regarded in its turn as also a 
fact, for it shows us quite unmistakably how the ambas- 
sador, and consequently his Government, regarded the 
London Conference and its results, and wished them to be 
regarded by the public; and this is itself a factor in the 
history, broadly conceived, of this important Conference—a 
factor which can be recovered from the document in ques- 
tion quite apart from the correctness or incorrectness of its 
statements. Hence we see what are the conditions under 
which a narrative becomes itself one of the facts to be con- 
sidered. It does so when, and when only, the author is 
himself a part of the reality which we are investigating. 
The ‘‘ Muses” of Herodotus, for instance, constitute a fact 
of the history of Greece in the fifth century B.c.—the age 
of Herodotus himself; but what they tell us about Egypt 
and the Egyptian kings is far from standing on the same 
footing to the student of the history of ancient Egypt. If, 
indeed, it could be shown that the Father of History had 
literally reproduced in his Second Book what the priests 
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had told him during his visit to Egypt, the historian of 
Egypt would then be in possession of this fact: that about 
the middle of the fifth century the guardians of the 
Egyptian temples gave an inquiring stranger such and such 
accounts of the exploits of their kings and the origin of 
their monuments. This fact would then remain, quite 
independently of the value or worthlessness of those 
accounts themselves. 

Now, it is obvious that the Bible narratives completely 
answer to these conditions. They are all of them, without 
exception, factors—and very important ones—of the reality 
which the historian of Israel and of early Christianity 
desires to recover. Let us suppose, for example, that the 
Books of Chronicles were written at Jerusalem about the 
year 250 B.c. Some persons put them two centuries earlier, 
but we will assume for the present that this important 
question has been decided in favour of the later date. In 
that case we have the following fact: that a priest, or some 
other subordinate minister of the second Temple, cherished 
those conceptions of Israel’s pre-exilian history which are 
set forth in the Chronicles, and endeavoured to recommend 
them to others—holding, for instance, the low opinion of 
the Ten Tribes and their worship, which is implied in his 
omitting their history and in certain special texts (2 Chron. 
xi. 13—16; xiii. 4—19; xxx. 6, 7). Now, this fact would, 
of course, gain importance if we could show that the 
Chronicler’s idea of Israel’s past differed notably from that 
which had been current in earlier times, or, again, that he 
might fairly be regarded as the representative of the class to 
which he belonged. But in any case, the fact itself remains, 
and the historian of the third century B.c. must find room 
for it in his account of this period. And so with all the other 
historical books. Quite independently of their value as wit- 
nesses to the times with which they deal, they must be 
considered as products of the times in which they were 
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composed, and for the history of which they contribute 
more or less valuable materials. 

Enough has now been said in illustration and qualifica- 
tion of the distinction I have drawn between documents 
which are Accounts, and documents which are Facts. 
The two classes of documents resemble each other in 
this: that they must not be blindly accepted and 
followed, but must be carefully weighed and estimated. 
It would be an insult to the reader to demonstrate 
the necessity of this; for who could be so innocent 
as to question it ? There are spurious and _inter- 
polated documents enough in the world, and inaccurate, 
prejudiced, and fabulous narratives without number. To 
know this is enough to make us test every document that 
comes into our hands with the utmost care before we make 
any use of it. Here, then, the task of criticism begins, and 
no sooner has it begun than it confirms the soundness of 
the distinction we have drawn above, for we do not ask the 
same questions with respect to all our documents alike. In 
general terms the difference may be thus stated : Concerning 
all documents whatsoever we make investigations as to au- 
thenticity, or at least as to the time and place in which they 
were produced ; and concerning all narratives or accounts 
we go on to investigate the further question of their credi- 
bility. In other and shorter-words, all documents without 
distinction are subjected to literary criticism, while narra- 
tives or accounts are further subjected to historical criticism 
in the proper or narrower sense. 

It now remains to describe this critical procedure itself. 
But as we approach the task a serious difficulty confronts us 
at the very threshold. Different cases are so unlike that it 
is impossible to lay down one and the same rule for them all. 
Sometimes the historian rejoices in such a wealth of original 
documents,—acts and agreements on the one hand and 
narratives composed by eye-witnesses on the other,—that he 
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bathes as it were in the flood, and the only danger is 
that he should be overwhelmed. But sometimes he must 
be content with comparatively scanty remains from the 
period he is studying, and soon discovers that some of 
these are open to grave suspicion. It is true that the same 
questions have to be asked in either case, and however 
widely the positions of the two historians may be separated, 
there is no impassable gulf between them ; but it is obvious 
that their procedure cannot be altogether identical. Now, 
there is not the smallest doubt in which place the lines of 
the Biblical critic have fallen. In comparison with the 
student of medieval, and still more of any section of modern, 
history, he is poor in documents to the last degree. The 
sources are more abundant for one year of England’s history 
than for the century and a half of the rise of Christianity, 
or even for the whole fifteen centuries of Israel’s national 
existence. Shall we, then, mindful of the limits we have 
traced for ourselves in this paper, proceed at once to the 
description of that critic who would gladly welcome more 
abundant materials than he can command? It would, per- 
haps, appear to be the simplest plan. But yet it will be 
better for us to begin by considering the procedure of that 
student who can have documents to his heart’s content 
merely for the asking, since his position is not only more 
fortunate than that of the other, but to a certain extent 
more normal also. And in order to be quite safe, we will 
take our ideas of his method from one who has himself 
had to deal with this abundance of documentary material.* 
We may then return to the consideration of our own 
special task, with no envy or jealousy in our hearts, let us 
hope, but with enlightened eyes. : 
The historian, then, who understands his duty must begin 
with literary criticism, to which he submits all his docu- 


* Von Sybel, Die Gesetze des Historischen Wissens (Vortriige und 
Aufsitze), S. i. seq. 
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ments without distinction. If they themselves claim to be 
the work of any special author, he examines their genuine- 
ness or authenticity, and if he cannot allow it he sets them 
down as spurious or forged, and goes on to inquire when, by 
whom, and with what purpose they were drawn up—ques- 
tions which he must likewise endeavour to clear up in the 
case of all anonymous documents. I need hardly remind my 
readers that all these inquiries must be conducted with due 
regard to the composite character of many of the documents. 
Thus a historical work can seldom be treated as a single 
whole, but must be separated into its several portions while 
the various narratives it contains are traced back to their 
respective authors or to the sources from which they were 
derived ; and then the very same questions must be asked 
concerning these earlier witnesses or narratives, which have 
already been asked concerning the books in which they are 
now incorporated. Throughout his inquiries the critic will 
of course avail himself of all the accessible means for 
arriving at a decision, and will therefore consult any tradi- 
tions or statements he can discover as to the antiquity or 
the authorship of his documents, and the older and more 
unanimous these traditions and statements turn out to be 
the greater the value he will attach to them. In most 
cases, however, he will be unable to rest implicitly on any 
such testimonies, and will be compelled to check them by the 
form and substance of the documents themselves to which 
they refer ; but if he finds nothing there to contradict them, 
still more if he finds any striking confirmation of them, he 
will very properly regard the examination into the origin of 
his documents as closed, and will not reopen it unless some 
fresh witness should appear, or some previously unnoticed 
feature in the document itself should demand a fresh inves- 
tigation. On the other hand, wherever the external testi- 
monies come into conflict with the substance and form of 
the document, judgment must be given for the latter and 
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against the former. The tradition may rest upon a mis- 
conception or even upon intentional deceit, but the docu- 
ment itself that lies before us cannot deceive us, and we 
must therefore go by what it tells us. This conflict 
between the external and internal indications as to the 
origin of a document presents itself in the most varied 
forms, each of which must be judged on its own merits, 
but the general rule we have just laid down remains un- 
shaken. We shall return to this point presently. 

The literary criticism is now complete, and it remains, in 
the case of the narratives, to apply what may be called the 
historical criticism in the narrower sense—that is to say, 
to investigate their credibility, or,in more general terms, 
their relation to the reality. And here, again, two cases 
present themselves. The author of the narrative is either 
known or unknown to the critic. We have thrown the con- 
trast into the absolute form in which ‘“‘ known” and “ un- 
known”’ stand opposed as “yes” and “ no,” although in 
reality there must, of course, be innumerable intermediate 
degrees, so that the line between the two is often almost 
impossible to find. We do not altogether know even our- 
selves ; how much less can we know a man we have never 
seen, and who is perhaps parted from us by hundreds of 
years! Nor, on the other hand, can the author of any his- 
torical narrative which we carefully study remain com- 
pletely unknown to us, though we may not be able to 
recover his name or to say where and when he lived. The 
distinction is therefore relative, but still it exists and is not 
without its influence on the critic’s method. 

Let us suppose, then, that we know the author of a narra- 
tive, the measure of his intellectual acquirements, his cha- 
racter, and his relation to the political or ecclesiastical 
parties that meet usin his narrative. All this together forms, 
“as it were, the medium through which the light shed by 
the facts reaches the eyes of the student, a medium which 
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in no case transmits the rays wholly undisturbed and un- 
broken. Our task is to make exact allowance for the 
disturbances and interruptions. . . .” And the task is 
not an impossible one, for we know, by observing ourselves 
and those around us, what the disturbing action of such 
mediums is, and we have only to apply our knowledge to 
the case in hand, which, in spite of all its special conditions, 
is still generically identical with other cases that we have 
come across in our own experience or in the course of our 
previous studies. In a word, what Von Sybel calls “ testing 
the historians by our knowledge of their character and 
personality,” however difficult, is not impossible, and is the 
only way to reach the reality as to which they bear witness. 

Now let us take the case in which the historian is com- 
pletely unknown to us, or, at least, so imperfectly known 
that we cannot tell what allowance to make for his person- 
ality in retracing the actual course of events. Are we in 
this case altogether helpless, and must we simply leave his 
narrative as we find it? Again we answer, with Von Sybel, 
in the negative, inasmuch as we are acquainted with the 
contiguous facts. With these we compare the narrative that 
lies before us, and accept it as trustworthy if, and in so far 
as, it fits into its surroundings. Thus criticism calculates 
uncertain details from the basis of what has already been 
determined, and does so in the faith that any error which 
may have been made will sooner or later be brought to light. 
For, “ inasmuch as the continuity of things is unbroken, any 
incorrect conception of one fact must at once come into col- 
lision with the true view of another, and the first mistake 
must draw other mistakes after it, or else a breach of con- 
nection must become obvious which indicates the source 
from which the mistake itself has sprung.” 

We see at once that in either case the critic’s method 
rests on one and the same assumption, an assumption which 
may be expressed once more in the words of Von Sybel :— 
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“The assumption with which all certainty of knowledge 
stands or falls is that the development of all earthly things 
follows absolute laws, and that they constitute together one 
connected whole. For, did this unity not exist, or were it 
subject to any infringement, we could place no reliance upon 
any conclusion drawn from the connection of events, and 
every calculation of human motives would be relegated to 
chance. Thus both the sources of historical knowledge 
would be destroyed. The existence of the historical, as of 
all other sciences, extends just so far as the recognition of the 
reign of law.” 

We are now acquainted with what we may call the 
normal procedure of the critic. No one will ask for any 
proof of its soundness and efficiency, for it carries this proof 
with it, and is further recommended by its systematic 
regularity. This is felt especially by those who are in the 
habit of applying it—that is to say, by students who have 
chosen a department of universal history in which they can 
follow this normal procedure in its entirety, and without 
departing from it to the right hand or to the left. I have 
known some of these privileged individuals who have 
been so spoilt by the abundance of material amidst 
which they move, that they cannot see how one can get 
along at all when the supply of documents begins to be 
less copious. There is no history worthy of the name, they 
declare, except what is drawn from the pure and abundant 
springs of contemporary archives and narratives of eye- 
witnesses. Where these cannot be had, imagination has to 
supply their place ; but it can never recover the lost reality, 
Such a line of argument is quite intelligible, but what is it, 
after all, but the rich man’s wonder how on earth his poor 
neighbour contrives to live? The fact is, there is no choice. 
Human curiosity will acknowledge no limits, and may even 
take more interest in periods from which but few documents 
have survived, than in others in which we are almost over- 
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whelmed by their abundance. We must, therefore, boldly 
face our problem, and must not let our hearts fail even 
though we should have to “eat our bread in the sweat of 
our face.” ‘A good workman,” says the Dutch proverb, 
“‘can saw with the gimlet and bore with the saw.”’ With- 
out losing sight of the ideal method, or departing further 
than is absolutely necessary from the orderly and regular pro- 
cedure, the critic manages to adapt himself to circumstances. 
We are all the more free to make this demand on him 
because we can show that, even when the documents flow 
in upon him from every quarter, he is often enough obliged 
to reverse the natural order of proceeding or strike into a 
by-path, unless he is content never to reach his destination 
at all. Let us see! 

The questions of authenticity, antiquity, and so on, which 
belong to literary criticism, and ought therefore to be con- 
sidered first, are often incapable of solution in the first 
instance. It sounds very simple to say, If you are going to 
write the life and history of Charles I., begin by satisfying 
yourself as to the origin of the Eikon Basilike. But how am 
I to satisfy myself on this point before I have made myself 
thoroughly acquainted with Charles I. and his times? And 
the necessity of departing from the theoretical order is often 
still more obvious in the case of a historical narrative ; for 
while the value of such a narrative must be largely depen- 
dent upon the source from which the later historian drew 
it, yet, at the same time, the relation in which we believe 
it to stand to the realities of history must, in its turn, exer- 
cise a marked influence on our opinion as to the source from 
which it was probably drawn. It is only in exceptional 
cases that the literary criticism of the authorities can be com- 
pleted without the help of the historical criticism in the 
narrower sense, which, nevertheless, ought theoretically to 
rest on its decisions. 


Again, in theory the most perfect harmony exists between 
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the two branches of historical criticism, each of which 
supplements the other, while both of them lead us to one 
result. But is it so in practice? On the contrary, it often 
happens that our investigation into the character and quali- 
fications of the witnesses would compel us to accept a fact 
for which they vouch, and yet the historical connection 
forbids us to admit it. Accordingly, we go into the whole 
question again, and perhaps discover a mistake on one side or 
the other; but it is also possible, and, indeed, far from 
improbable, that we may be left, after all, face to face with 
the unreconciled contradiction. No less frequent are the 
cases in which the connection of events already known 
gives no answer to the questions we put to it. The gap has 
to be filled, no doubt, and there can be but one right way 
of filling it ; but our knowledge of the surrounding territory 
must be complete indeed if it enable us to indicate with 
certainty what this one way should be. Very often the 
cautious critic must end by admitting several possible solu- 
tions and declining to pronounce any judgment at all for 
fear of deserting the true path. 

Any one who has studied the subject knows that the 
difficulties I have touched upon all appear in combination 
when we are dealing with the Bible, and are, therefore, all 
the harder to meet. The “ Introductions,” as they are 
called, to the Books of the Old and New Testament are con- 
stantly growing in bulk and becoming more comprehensive 
in matter. Is it that the scholars of this generation are so 
much more prolix than their predecessors? Notso. But 
we now see that literary criticism, the proper field of the 
Introductions, was formerly discharged in a far too off- 
hand manner. It was then thought enough to support the 
tradition as to the origin of the Books of the Bible with 
certain arguments, or to give the reasons for rejecting it; 
but now we take just exception at the outset to this way of 
stating the question, as if it were the traditions rather than 
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the Books themselves with which we have in the main to 
deal, and we further and more seriously protest against the 
isolation of literary criticism ; for the fact is that its results 
are either trifling or altogether uncertain as long as it is 
not brought into connection with historical research in its 
entirety, so as to receive back in its turn the light it sheds 
upon other branches of the inquiry. The questions of 
literary criticism, in the Old and the New Testament alike, 
are often the most involved of all, and, therefore, the very 
last to find their solution. Take the Book of Daniel, for 
instance. It contains (chaps, ii.—vi.) accounts of Nebucad- 
rezar, of the fall of the Chaldee monarchy, and of Darius the 
Mede, which must certainly be taken into account by the his- 
torian of the sixth century B.c., if they are true. Historical 
criticism, therefore, demands of literary criticism whether 
Daniel was really the author of the Book that bears his 
name, and if not, who was. But the moment one begins 
seriously to attend to these questions, one perceives that the 
answer must depend in no small degree upon the estimate 
formed of the very narratives in question. The same pheno- 
menon recurs when we consider the component parts of the 
historical Books of the Old Testament, or examine the 
writings of the New Testament. Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion which at this moment divides such men as Professor 
Holsten and Professor Schmidt, in spite of their general 
sympathy and agreement—the question of the authorship 
of the Epistle to the Philippians. How miserably unsatis- 
factory we now think the treatment of this question with 
which people were once content! No one who does not 
summon the whole history of the apostolic and post- 
apostolic period to his aid can give anything which even 
looks like a solution. 

And if, when we are dealing with the Bible, literary 
criticism must, to a great extent, be taken out of its ideal 
order, the same is too often the case with historical 
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criticism likewise. ‘‘ Testing the historians by our knowledge 
of their character and personality, and testing the events by 
their connections in time, space, and the chain of causes,” is 
Von Sybel’s formula, and it sounds equally reasonable and 
simple. But how slender our knowledge of this “ per- 
sonality’ often is! The majority of the historians are not 
so much as known to us by name, and all the information 
we have concerning them is what we can pick up from their 
works themselves. And how wide again are the gaps in 
our knowledge of the chain of events! There are some- 
times whole periods as to which we have nothing but a few 
uncertain traditions, or perhaps not even that. There are 
certainly other periods as to which we are more fortunate. 
Our prospects would be melancholy indeed if it were not so. 
But when all is said and done, the choice between the 
conflicting possibilities is often extremely hard to make. 

But what is the use, it may be asked, of all these lamen- 
tations? It assuredly is not my intention to bring Biblical 
criticism into discredit, or to discourage those who are 
disposed to devote their powers to it. My only purpose is 
to show the necessity of modifying what we have recognised 
as the normal method of criticism, to suit the special cir- 
cumstances. Nor can there be any doubt as to the general 
nature of the modifications required. If the several sections 
of the critic’s task can not be successively and separately 
dealt with, then they must all be taken in hand at once and 
made to converge upon the common goal. The difficulties 
which refuse to yield to any one alone may, perhaps, sur- 
render to a combined attack of the whole force at our 
disposal. ‘‘ Unity is strength,” is a cry which has so often 
justified itself in practice, that the application of the 
principle it involves to our special task may well recom- 
mend itself @ priori to our serious consideration. 

But before attempting to sketch this procedure, I must 
give an answer to a certain preliminary question; for 
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in default of a satisfactory attitude towards it, it will 
appear to many that our labours cannot but be fruitless. 
There is one question, they say, which must be answered 
before all others, and answered without the smallest 
ambiguity. It cannot be left waiting, for all. further in- 
vestigation hangs upon it. It refers to the miracles. Do you 
admit the possibility, or rather the reality, of miracles? 
That is the question. As long as we differ on that point it 
is impossible for us to agree on the method of Biblical 
criticism. Tell us, therefore, what you think on this 
cardinal point, and then we will hear you further. 

I can give a very simple answer. Every one knows that 
this question of miracles is by no means confined to the 
Bible. In the criticism of Herodotus, for instance, or of 
Mahomet’s biographers, it asserts itself as definitely, and is 
as important, as in the Bible. And yet there is not one of 
us who regards it on this wider field as really a question at 
all. All of us, without distinction, reject miracles wherever 
we find them—except in the history of Israel and of the 
establishment of Christianity. The assertion that this 
exception in favour of the Biblical miracles is justified by 
the greater weight of evidence in their favour, is so 
notoriously contrary to the facts as to deserve no serious 
refutation. The truth is that these special miracles are 
admitted as facts, because they are, in one way or another, 
intertwined with people’s religious belief, whether they are 
supposed to furnish its foundations, or in their turn are 
supported by their harmony with it. Hence it is that 
the controversy as to the miracles will never be decided 
on the field of historical investigation. The real ground 
of their recognition as facts lies not there! Does it, 
then, follow that historical criticism, when appealed to 
on this point, must abdicate its authority, and refer the 
decision to faith? Can those who accept the miracles learn 
nothing from those who reject them, and can they, in their 
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turn, teach them nothing? Or is there a neutral ground 
on which they can meet each other, and attempt to come to 
an understanding? Men who are seriously in search of 
truth must surely desire to find such a territory, and they 
need not seek it in vain. Indeed, I think I can point out 
where it lies. Without for a moment concealing my own 
conviction that there is not one single miracle on record 
which we can accept as a fact, I would, nevertheless, place 
in the forefront of historical criticism the principle that 
miracles are possible. To this principle I have never been 
consciously untrue while pursuing the very path which has 
led me to the conviction I have just avowed. I shall not, 
therefore, reject miracles @ priori without discussion and 
without distinction, but shall enter in perfect good faith, 
and not simply as a matter of form, upon the investigation 
of the credibility of even a miraculous story. With regard 
to every such story, we have to face this question when we 
have completed the preliminary investigation: ‘‘ Which is 
more probable, that a veritable miracle lies at the basis of 
the miraculous story, or that it has grown up under the 
action of this or that well-known cause without any foun- 
dation in miraculous fact?’’ The staunchest believer in 
miracles, if he admits discussion at all and seeks to be 
reasonable in his faith, can hardly object to the question 
when put in this form. He, too, must accept the more 
probable of two alternatives in this, as in all other 
cases. Here, then, we have found the common ground we 
sought. 

I may now return to the subject properly in hand—that 
is, the description of the way in which the Biblical critic 
has to apply the universal principles of his craft. 

His method cannot be better presented than in the form 
of an allegory. Criticism means ‘‘the art of judging.” Let 
us, then, picture to ourselves the functionary who derives 
his name from the exercise of this same art—the judge. 
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He is called upon to give his decision in accordance with 
the law ; but we will leave this part of his duty out of view 
for the present, and confine ourselves to his preliminary duty, 
that of ascertaining the facts upon which the decision must 
afterwards rest. Let us suppose the case to be one of 
extreme perplexity, involving many disputed facts, and the 
judge, conspicuous for his impartiality, to be exerting all his 
powers to arrive at the truth. He has satisfied himself, by 
adequate investigation, about the material surroundings and 
conditions of the disputed events. All the witnesses, with- 
out exception, who can throw any light on the matter have 
been summoned. The trial begins. The witnesses are ex- 
amined and cross-examined. The judge lets nothing escape 
him. Long experience has prepared him for the task he has 
in hand, and in consequence he observes and turns to ac- 
count minute details in the bearing of the witnesses and in 
the substance and mutual relations of their evidence which 
escape the untrained observer. Before long there rises in 
his mind a suspicion as to the real course of events. He 
does not at once reject this suspicion, but neither does he 
attach any great importance to it. Experience has taught 
him that these first impressions are often confirmed by 
continued investigation, but are as often reversed by it. 
Meanwhile, however, the suspicion remains in his mind, 
and he cannot fail to bring the further information that is 
elicited into connection with it, and thereby test its value. 
The examination continues, and as the judge begins to 
survey the whole field of inquiry, he gradually forms a 
hypothesis which may or may not agree with his first im- 
pression. He has now made a great step. There is scarcely 
room for him to doubt that the facts were such and such. 
This, then, is his hypothesis. Does it rest on the fact that 
all the witnesses have given the same account of the affair ? 
That does not follow. Indeed, it is highly improbable. The 
judge’s hypothesis may contradict the statements of some 
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of the witnesses, and may not completely agree with those 
of any one of them. But dt explains all these statements. 
If the event happened in the way supposed, then it is quite 
natural that this witness should give this and the other that 
account of it, considering who they are and how they are 
placed. But the trial is not yet over. The last and least 
important depositions have still to be dealt with, and it is 
possible, and the judge recognises the possibility, that they 
may after all change his opinion. But we will suppose 
they do not. One duty still remains. It is to go through 
all the evidence once again, and consider it carefully, giving 
due weight to all that has been urged by or on behalf of 
the parties concerned. If this does not overturn or shake 
the judge’s hypothesis, then, with all the materials before 
him, he is satisfied that his construction of the facts gives a 
true and complete account of the form and substance of the 
whole evidence. His hypothesis has therefore been verified, 
and he gives judgment in accordance with it. 

I need hardly vary the allegory. I have obviously taken 
the most favourable case possible. It may be that the best 
hypothesis which presents itself does not explain all the 
evidence, and that one statement or more remains which is 
not, indeed, inconsistent with it, but still in no way confirms 
it. In this case, too, the conclusion is justified, though it 
cannot claim the same degree of probability as in the other. 
But it is also possible that the contradictions of the evidence 
are such that every hypothesis which suggests itself leaves 
some of the statements an unsolved enigma. In such a 
case the judge is perhaps officially bound to give a decision, 
though he would gladly suspend it, in the absence of any 
moral conviction. But enough. The differences are so 
great that we should throw no more light on our subject 
by working out the metaphor any further. This judge is 
the critic. He always may follow the method here de- 
scribed, but whenever he finds it impossible to despatch 
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the several portions of his task one by one in regular 
order, then he must follow it. And this necessity presents 
itself elsewhere indeed, but very specially in the Bible. 
There, if nowhere else, everything which we can accept as 
history is @ hypothesis which has been found adequate to 
account for the documents. 

I trust that I may assume, without presumption, that the 
reader will readily grant that the case has been made out 
for the abstract validity of this method. But I must not 
shrink from the attempt to illustrate it by a few concrete 
examples. A second and concluding article on ‘ Critical 
Method” will be devoted to this attempt. 


Leiden. A. KUENEN. 














THE LATER STONE AGE IN EUROPE.* 


HE sciences of anthropology and of the mutability of 
species, which latter finds its ‘“‘ analogy of faith ”’ in 
the theory of evolution, attain their majority only within 
the present year. Although anthropology is a term of 
ancient date—for Aristotle used it, perhaps coined it—it 
was, until our own time, of restricted and unsettled mean- 
ing, being applied to man only in limited directions and 
even to treatises on New Testament criticism and fictile 
art! The title “‘ ethnological,’’ selected by the earlier socie- 
ties which had for their object the study of man, indicates 
the narrow programme by which their founders defined that 
object; but as dealing with varieties of races and their 
habitats, it is now applied only to one branch of the com- 
prehensive science which under the general term ‘‘ anthro- 
pology ” likewise embraces Anatomy, Psychology, Philology, 
and History. With this last is nearly connected the branch 
which, under the name Prehistoric Archeology, covers the 
vast space lying behind written and traditional evidence, 
gathering therefrom the long-neglected witnesses of man’s 
ways and works preserved in ancient river-valleys, caverns, 
mounds, and tombs, until it touches the last traces of his 
presence. 
At first sight it may appear strange that, until within the 
last quarter of a century, man has excepted himself, save in 
the most empirical fashion, from that investigation which 


* A Lecture delivered before the Sunday Lecture Society. 
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he has for a long period extended to the earth beneath him, 
and for a still longer period to phenomena above him. Such 
tardy inquiry into the history of his kind and its place in 
the succession of life upon the globe is mainly referable 
to his subjection to pre-conceived opinions based, so far 
as Christendom is concerned, upon the authority ac- 
corded to assumed explanations of these matters in the 
earlier chapters of Genesis. These, being regarded as 
an integral part of a divine revelation, were logically 
held to render superfluous, indeed impious, any inquiry; 
and thus the remarkable history of the only being on this 
planet competent to prosecute research into it has been 
viewed through the refracting medium of a mythopeeic past. 

It was well for the advancement of science in bygone days 
that Astronomy was earliest cultivated, for, although its 
brilliant discoveries were made in ages jealous of any pro- 
gress in secular knowledge apart from ecclesiastical direc- 
tion, the remoteness of the field which it explored made 
agreement, or tacit acquiescence, more possible. In our 
own time the friction of Geology with traditional beliefs was 
softened by the flexile interpretation which orthodox critics, 
with that ingenuity which is “‘ the badge of all their tribe,” 
gave to the Biblical record. But no such harmony could be 
secured with Paleontology, which, with its proofs of the 
long reign of death before man appeared, confutes the 
“Mosaic ”’ statement that agony and death came into the 
world as the fruit of his transgression in Eden; or between 
Prehistoric Archeology, with its countless relics demon- 
strating his primitive savagery and slow emergence there- 
from, and the legend of his luxurious surroundings in the 
birth-land of the first pair. What bearing the acceptance 
of the only inferences deducible from such evidence has upon 
the elaborate ‘‘ schemes of salvation,” whose bases lie deep 
down in the doctrine of the fall, is beyond my present pur- 


pose to suggest. 
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It is from the researches of archeologists that the impetus 
has come. More than fifty years ago the famous cavern 
near Torquay known as Kent’s Hole was explored, but the 
significance of its relics was not apparent for some years, 
during which they remained among curious, but unheeded, 
antiquities in museums. Fifteen years later, in 1840, M. 
Boucher des Perthes found ‘‘ worked” flints mingled with 
the bones of rhinoceroses, cave-bears, mammoths, &c., in 
gravel-pits near his house at Abbeville, in Picardy ; but he 
failed to make converts among official savants to his conclu- 
sions that these chipped stones were tools and weapons of 
human workmanship pointing to the high antiquity and 
primitive savagery of man in Western Europe. The non- 
existence of fossil man remained a “‘ canon of paleontology ” 
until the year 1859, when its heterodoxy was established by 
the acceptance of M. des Perthes’s conclusions, to the confir- 
mation and spread of which his converts contributed by 
founding the Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, parent of our 
own and the leading Continental societies for the study of man. 

It is well known that the period from the unknown date of 
man’s first appearance in Europe till about our era is divided 
by antiquaries into the ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, 
and that the earliest of these has been sub-divided into the 
Paleolithic or Ancient Stone age and the Neolithic, Newer 
or Later Stone age. But it is not so well known that the 
difference between these two divisions is in every respect 
greater than that between the Neolithic and succeeding 
periods. While these cover a comparatively short, although 
crowded, span of man’s tenancy, and one along which the 
line of his advance is, if dim, yet unbroken ; the Paleolithic 
is of indefinite, although certainly vast, duration, and but 
sparsely filled with traces of his presence. And while the 
general distribution of land and water in Europe—the 
northern portions excepted—has undergone but slight 
change, it was in the earlier age very different. Then 
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the chalk cliffs between Dover and Calais had not been 
worn away; the streams now called the Thames and the 
Rhine were feeders to larger rivers ; the land stretched into 
the Atlantic, embracing Ireland and the Azores and Canary 
Isles as part of the European and African continents; 
Africa was joined to Europe where Gibraltar and Sicily now 
divide them, and against the Atlas Mountains dashed a sea 
which covered the Sahara and mingled its waters with those 
of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. In Central Asia an 
ocean, of which the Caspian and Aral seas are the shrink- 
ing remains, perchance linked together the Arctic and Medi- 
terranean. The whole of northern Europe was covered 
with ice-fields whose glaciers fed rivers of greater volume 
than those born of their shrunken and shrivelling successors 
of Norway and the Alps ; and on the banks of streams now 
dried, and amidst pine-forests long withered, roamed animals 
of species now extinct. One remarkable feature of this 
Palzolithic age is that the fossils of two types of fauna are 
found mixed together. The one, as the mammoth, the 
reindeer, the musk-sheep, bison, &c., is sub-Arctic, and 
indicates a very low temperature ; the other, as the hippopo- 
tamus, African elephant, hyena, &c., is sub-tropical, and 
points to a very hot climate. Amidst the various explana- 
tions offered of this curious commingling of remains of 
animals adapted to widely different regions, the most pro- 
bable is that the excess of land over water caused sharp 
extremes of climate. “In the winter, as the temperature 
gradually lowered, the Arctic mammalia would creep south- 
ward, just as they do at the present day in the great plains 
of Siberia and North America. In the summer, the animals 
accustomed to a warm climate would gradually advance 
northwards, and thus every season there would be a con- 
tinual swinging to and fro, over the same area, of two groups 
of creatures, and their remains would be swept down by the 
rivers and deposited péle-méle together.” 
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Now, it is with these fossils that we find the rudely- 
chipped and unpolished flint implements which are the 
oldest traces of man’s presence yet discovered. As further 
evidence of the intense cold of the higher latitudes, they are 
not found in Scandinavia (at least, so far as a fairly intimate 
acquaintance with the ‘‘ finds” in that part of Europe 
enables me to say)*; but they abound in the ancient river- 
beds or ‘‘ drift’”’ of Western and Southern Europe, and, 
indeed, along the presumed route of man’s migrations from 
East to West. The tools and weapons—for such, in fact, 
they are—found in the limestone caverns of Western Europe 
are more varied than those of the “‘ drift,” and witness to a 
slow but continuous advance on the part of their makers ; 
for while the gravel-beds yield only oval-shaped flints and 
leaf-shaped flakes—the latter struck off the flint by blows or 
pressure—the bone-caves furnish flint saws, lance-heads, 
awls, barbed harpoons, bone needles (in one case a stone 
drill lying near them), often embedded with charcoal and 
the débris of animals eaten, as the musk-sheep, bison, and 
others, but especially the reindeer. From the enormous 
numbers of this creature, which appears to have formed the 
chief food of the rude hunters, the cave deposits are often 
spoken of as belonging to the Reindeer period, which is 
thus distinguished from the earlier or Mammoth period. 
That love of the ornamental which seems to precede the 
useful, is shown in rude strings of teeth and shells, while 
a soft red-ochre which occurs amongst the remains indicates 
that the Reindeer men painted their skins. But the most 
remarkable objects yielded by the caves of England, France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland are fragments of bone and stone 


* The student is referred to Sven Nilsson’s “‘ Primitive Inhabitants of Scan- 
dinavia” (tr. Lubbock); “Samlingen af Norske Oldsager,” ved Lorange, 
Bergen ; ‘‘ Antiquités Suédoises,” par Montelius, Stockholm; and, as 
cognate to the subject, to Dr. Aspelin’s “ Antiquités du Nord Finno- 
Ongrien,” Helsingfors, of which three parts are already issued. 
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upon which figures of animals, as the ox, the ibex, the rein- 
deer, &c., are carved. One of the most striking of these is 
a portrait of the mammoth engraved on a fragment of ivory 
tusk, and the faithfulness of the sketch is verified by the 
discovery of an entire carcase of that animal in Siberia, 
where ice had preserved it from decay. Still more perfect 
is the drawing of a reindeer feeding discovered in the 
Kesslerloch cave in Switzerland in 1874. Clumsy forgeries, 
the origin of which is known, were committed during the 
excavation of that cavern; but Mr. Lee, the translator of 
Merk’s * account of the research, tells me that he is fully 
satisfied as to the genuineness of the reindeer and other 
carvings. 

With the materials from the bone-caves we are able to 
compose a fairly distinct picture of the rude tribes which 
roamed over Europe in the Paleolithic age. Clad in the 
skins of beasts, they lived by hunting and fishing, or, when 
this food failed them, on such fruits and berries as they 
could gather. Caves were their dwellings, and in these the 
remains of their hunting feasts witness to their use of fire, 
and also to the absence of one indication of a state above 
the lower barbarism—domestic animals. Amidst the little 
that is known of their fate, it is interesting to note that 
present evidence, based upon habits of life and physical fea- 
tures, points to the Eskimo as their lineal descendants, 
‘banished now like the musk-sheep to the inclement 
regions of North America, and isolated from all other 
peoples.” The line of retreat is indicated by the remains 
of that animal, which lie scattered in the fossil state through 
Germany and Russia to the frozen cliffs of Behring’s Straits 
and the present land of the Eskimo. Archeologists feel 
certain that as inquiry goes on in Northern Siberia imple- 
ments and weapons similar to those of the caves of Middle 
and Northern Europe will be found. 

*Eng. Editior, Plate XII. (Longmans.) 
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So much and so little of the Reindeer men; of the men 
of the Drift nothing whatever is known, and we may only 
guess that they were of the lowest order of savages. If to 
all men the lines of Omar Khayyém may be applied, they 
apply with added force to them :— 

*« Into this Universe, and Why, not knowing, 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 

As connected with the unsettled question of man’s place 
in the geological record, it should be stated that some of the 
Drift implements have been found in deposits which appear 
to have been overlaid with chalky boulder clay—that is, clay 
formed under Arctic conditions during a late stage of the 
epoch known as the Ice Age, and in which stones, scratched 
by ice action—“ striated,” as it is called—are embedded. 
Whether man was, therefore, inter-glacial is fairly debata- 
ble; that he was pre-glacial—that is, lived in Europe in 
the Tertiary period, as some French savants affirm—is very 
far from proven yet. The network found in slate coal at 
Wezikon in 1875, and which was said to be the remains of 
a fossil basket, is probably a bundle of pine-knots out of a 
rotten trunk; the fibula from the Victoria Cave at Settle, 
pronounced human, is, in the opinion of competent judges, 
the bone of a bear; the bones from St. Prest, scratchings 
on which were referred to human skill, were probably made, 
as Sir Charles Lyell’s experiments indicated, by the teeth 
of an animal; and Schenchzer’s ‘‘fossilman’’ from the 
Miocene beds of Oeningen proved to be the remains of a 
huge salamander. While, therefore, doubt and error attach 
themselves to isolated discoveries, hasty generalisations are 
to be deprecated, the more so as on the lowest reckoning 
the antiquity of man stretches back to a period of which the 
Neolithic and succeeding ages are but a fraction. I would 
call attention to the weighty words of Prof. Huxley on this 
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subject : ‘‘ All the real knowledge which we possess of the 
fossil remains of man goes no further back than the Quater- 
nary epoch, and none of these remains present us with 
more marked pithecoid characters than such as are to be 
found among the existing races of mankind.” On the sub- 
ject of the evolution of man from a pithecoid ancestry, Mr. 
Huxley continues as follows: ‘‘ But, then, the equine quad- 
rupeds of the Quaternary period do not differ from existing 
Equide in any more important respect than these last differ, 
yet it is a well-established fact that in the course of the 
Tertiary period the equine quadrupeds have undergone a 
series of changes exactly such as the doctrine of evolution 
requires. Hence sound analogical reasoning justifies the 
expectation that when we obtain the remains of Pliocene, 
Miocene, and Eocene Anthropida, they will present us with 
the like series of gradations.””* Such traces, it may be added, 
are to be looked for, not in the temperate West or the frigid 
North, but in the more genial and favoured East, to which 
tradition and science alike point as the birth-place of man- 
kind. The explorations in the Sarawak territory of Borneo, 
which are being resumed, may yield momentous results, not 
only concerning the date of man’s appearance in that part 
of the globe, but concerning the sequence of forms which 
reached their highest development in him. 

With the Neolithic age begins the unbroken history of 
civilisation in Europe, for although one race after another 
displaced or subdued its predecessors, advance in culture 
was only locally arrested, and was fostered by peaceful 
trading intercourse between East and West, between the 
barbarians of the North and the more advanced races of 
Central and Southern Europe. 

The enormous and confused mass of material illustrative 
of this period, renders it impossible to detail its differences 
of character in a lecture, nor could such a schedule (for this 

* Pref. to Heckel’s “‘ Freedom of Science,” xiii., e¢ seq. 
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it certainly would become) be made more interesting than 
schedules usually are. Therefore, for purposes of a general 
survey, we will summarise the various places in which the 
remains occur, then the remains themselves, and finally the 
presumed features of the races which have bequeathed 
them—races possibly to be identified with peoples over- 
lapping the more strictly historic period. 

Neolithic implements are not found in deep-lying or 
sealed deposits, but either on the surface or among easily- 
accessible remains. When the recollection of the Stone age 
passed away, men looked with superstitious veneration on 
the unknown objects, often of delicate and exquisite shape, 
which they found on the surface of the soil or turned up in 
ploughing and digging.* For ages it has been a widespread 
belief among the ignorant that with the flash of lightning 
there fell a solid body which is called the thunderbolt or 
thunderstone, as in the dirge in ‘‘ Cymbeline ” :— 

‘“« Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunderstone,” 


and it is these Neolithic relics to which such celestial origin 
has been assigned. They were known to the Greeks and 
Romans as thunderbolts; the natives of the Gold Coast 
who find them lying on the ground after heavy rains have 
washed away the film of upper soil, so regard them, using 
them as medicine by scraping the dust from them into 
water, and laying them in places sacred to the gods. In 
Brittany the travelling umbrella-mender inquires on his 
rounds for pierres de tonnerre, and takes them in payment for 
repairs. According to Pliny, the polished stone axes were 
used as charms against fire or shipwreck, and for insuring a 
successful lawsuit ; they were the sweeteners of sleep and 
added to the melody of song. In India they are valued as 

* A large body of valuable information concerning these superstitions is 


given by M. Cartailhac in “‘ L’Age de la Pierre dans les Souvenirs et les 
Superstitions populaires.” (Paris: Reinwald.) 
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charms, whose possession brings good luck to their owner, 
whose loss is the signal of his ill-fortune. Flint arrow- 
heads, called elf-darts by the country folk, have been found 
mounted in bronze or in the precious metals among Etrus- 
can and other relics, evidently to be worn as talismans, and 
occasionally stone implements are discovered with mystic 
characters engraved upon them, as in the well-known case 
of the polished jade celt or cerawnia, inscribed with a 
Gnostic formula in Greek, preserved in the Christy Col- 
lection. 

This, however, by the way. In addition to lying scattered 
in enormous numbers over the surface of the globe, Neolithic 
implements are found in kitchen-middens and coast-finds, 
in earth and stone monuments, and in lake dwellings. 
The coast-finds, or flint finds, are collections of rudely- 
worked flints lying near the seashore in Denmark and the 
northern parts of this island, and corresponding exactly to 
similar heaps on the American coasts. Their rough cha- 
racter has led some antiquaries to assign them to the Palwo- 
lithic age, or if Prof. Mantorani’s suggestion be adopted, 
to the ‘‘ Miolithic age,” as denoting a period between the 
older and newer Stone ages. The “ kjékken-méddens,” 
or kitchen-middens, once looked upon as natural formations, 
but now known to be the sites of ancient fishing settle- 
ments, are mounds sometimes one thousand feet in length, 
composed for the most part of myriads of castaway shells 
of oysters and other shell-fish, mingled with the bones of 
the stag, roe-deer, and other animals still extant, together 
with bones of birds and fishes. The most important of 
these shell-mounds, or refuse heaps, lie along the Baltic 
shores ; in some instances they are inland, witnessing to 
the receding of the sea since their accumulation. Further 
proof of their high antiquity is in the disappearance of the 
oyster from the Baltic waters, owing to their brackishness, 
except near the entrance, where, whenever a north-easterly 
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wind blows, a strong current of salt ocean water is poured in. 
From this fact alone it may be inferred that there was 
formerly freer communication between the Baltic and the 
open sea, Jutland being, in the time of the Neolithic fisher- 
men, an archipelago. Were further proof of antiquity 
needed, it is found in the flora of the country, for not only 
have oaks supplanted the pine, which then flourished, but 
they have themselves been supplanted by the beech. 

The sites next in importance, and perhaps in order of time, 
are the monuments of earth and stone which lend an air-of 
impressiveness and mystery to the past, and which, little 
touched by the decay that has overtaken the frail circular huts 
of bogs and wattle in which their semi-barbarous builders 
lived, have preserved undisturbed the mute records by 
which men’s “‘ works do follow them.” From time imme- 
morial man has raised his pile of stones or mound of earth, 
in Gaelic cairn and Latin twmulus, both words meaning a 
“heap” or “swelling,” or when marking the place of 
burial, called “‘ barrow,” from an Anglo-Saxon word mean- 
ing ‘‘ to cover.”” In our own island the smaller tumuli may 
be seen on almost every down; in the Orkneys alone it is 
estimated that more than two thousand still remain, and in 
Denmark they are even more abundant. They are found 
all over Europe, from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
Ural mountains; in Asia they are scattered over the great 
steppes from the borders of Russia to the Pacific Ocean, 
and from the plains of Siberia to those of Hindostan.* 
“The entire plain of Jellalabad,”’ says Masson, “is lite- 
rally covered with twmuli and mounds.” In America the 
“animal’’ mounds, consisting of gigantic figures of men 
and brutes formed in low relief on the surface of the soil, 
mysterious alike in their origin and their purpose, are to be 
numbered by thousands. Nor are such structures absent 
from Africa, where the Pyramids themselves exhibit their 

* Lubbock’s “‘ Pre-historic Times,” p. 110. 
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grandest development; indeed, the whole world is studded 
with the burial-places of the dead and upreared memorials 
of persons and events, whether in rude monoliths which 
here and there lift themselves on an outcrop of rock or in 
elaborate monuments of the type which Artemisia raised 
over the ashes of Mausolus. 

While the great tombs of the world most accurately define 
the Neolithic age from the character of their remains, there 
is yet another class which, although overlapping a later time 
—indeed not far from the beginning of our own era— 
abound with Stone age relics. I mean the sites of ancient 
dwellings on small islands or on piles driven into the bed of 
lakes. This mode of life, obviously adopted as a protection 
against enemies and wild beasts by people disposed to 
peaceful settlement, has been observed by modern travellers 
in certain parts of Africa, South America, New Guinea, and 
elsewhere ; and the earliest notice of such lake dwellings yet 
found is in Herodotus, who thus describes the dwellers on 
Lake Prasias in Thrace, the modern Lake Takinos :— 
“‘ Platforms, supported upon tall piles, stand in the middle 
of the lake, and are approached from the land by a single 
narrow bridge. At the first the piles were fixed in their 
places by the whole body of the citizens, but since that time 
the custom which has prevailed about fixing them is this: 
They are brought from a hill called Orbelus, and every man 
drives in three for each wife that he marries. Now the men 
have all many wives apiece, and this is the way in which 
they live. Each has his own hut, wherein he dwells, 
upon one of the platforms, and each has also a trap-door 
giving access to the lake beneath ; and their wont is to tie 
their baby-children by the foot with a string to save them 
from rolling into the water. They feed their horses and their 
other beasts upon fish, which abound in the lake to such a 
degree that a man has only to open his trap-door and to let 
down a bucket by a rope into the water, and then to wait a 
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very short time, when he draws it up quite full of 
them.” 

The earliest discovery of lake dwellings—‘‘ Keltische 
Pfahlbauten,” or ‘‘ habitations lacustres,” as they are called 
—was made in 1839 by Sir Wm. R. Wilde in the small lake 
of Lagore, county Meath. Similar remains of “‘ crannoges,” 
as they are locally named, were found in many parts of Scot- 
land ; but they are surpassed in importance by the nume- 
rous and extensive lake villages in Switzerland, of which 
between two and three hundred have been discovered. The 
dry winter of 1853-4 caused the lakes and rivers to fall 
very much below their usual level, and the inhabitants of 
Ober-Meilen, on the lake of Zurich, took advantage of this 
to reclaim some of the land, raising it with mud dredged 
from the neighbouring shallow water. In removing this 
mud, the workmen came upon a number of deeply-driven 
piles of oak, beech, fir, and birch, which had been ob- 
served before by fishermen, who thought that they were 
the remains of submerged forests. They found embedded in 
the mud around these piles heaps of primitive weapons, 
both of stone and bone, fragments of coarse pottery, pieces 
of charred wood ; and closer examination satisfied Dr. Keller, 
whose ‘‘ Lake Dwellings’’* is the standard work on the sub- 
ject, that the piles had supported a platform, on which huts 
had been raised which were ultimately destroyed by fire. 

Before describing the contents of these several classes of 
remains,—kitchen-middens, barrows, lake dwellings,—it 
should be said that the common feature, which, apart from 
variety of form and material, distinguishes the tools and 
weapons of the Neolithic age from those of the Paleolithic 
age, is that they are more or less ground to an edge and 
polished, witnessing to the advance of their makers in 
rendering stone more efficient for the increasingly complex 
uses to which it was put. 


* (Cf. the second and greatly enlarged edition of this valuable work ; two 
vols. (Longmans.) 
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The most typical form is that known as the celt, from 
Latin celtis, a chisel. This instrument is usually a 
flat blade, approaching an oval in section, with the sides 
more or less straight, one end being broader and also 
sharper than the other. In length celts vary from about two 
to sixteen inches, and are made of various stones, according 
to the kind most accessible. A representative set of Neo- 
lithic implements would comprise the celts, stone tools 
allied to picks, small hand-chisels and gouges, perforated 
axes, some sharp at the end, others shaped like adzes, 
hammers and hammer-stones, grinding-stones, sink-stones 
for nets, whet-stones, scrapers, borers, awls, drills, and 
knives. ‘‘On the whole,” says Professor Teufelsdrockh, 
‘man is a tool-using animal. Weak in himself and of small 
stature, he stands on a basis at most, for the flattest-soled, 
of some half-square foot, insecurely enough ; has to straddle 
out his legs, lest the very wind supplant him. Feeblest of 
bipeds! Three quintals are a crushing load for him ; the 
steer of the meadow tosses him aloft like a waste rag. 
Nevertheless, he can use Tools ; can devise Tools ; with these 
the granite mountain melts into light dust before him; he 
kneads glowing iron, as if it were soft paste; seas are his 
smooth highway, winds and fire his unwearying steeds. 
Nowhere do you find him without Tools ; without Tools he 
is nothing ; with Tools he is all.” * 

Besides the implements named, there are those required 
for domestic purposes, while for war and the chase we find 
javelin-heads, sling-stones, arrow-heads, and bolts. Lance- 
heads of bone were also used, pins and needles of the same 
material, and bone hammers, axes, and hoes. The 
women’s spindle-whorls were of stone, and their personal 
ornaments, the simplest form of which was the button 
or stud, were of jet, shale, and amber. In the 
kitchen-middens, besides the bones and shells already 

*<«* Sartor Resartus.” 
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spoken of, no vegetable remains have been found, except 
burnt pieces of wood and some charred substance, thought 
to be a sea plant from which salt was procured. The flint 
implements generally resemble those of the coast-finds, as 
axes, bone pins, hammers, and sling-stones, with, although 
rarely, fragments of coarse pottery. ‘“‘ In many places 
hearths were discovered, consisting of flat stones, arranged 
insuch a manner as to form small platforms, and bearing all 
the marks of fire. The shells and bones not available for 
food gradually accumulated round the tents and huts, until 
they formed deposits, generally from three to five feet, but 
sometimes as much as ten feet in thickness, and in some 
cases more than three hundred yards in length, with a 
breadth of from one hundred to two hundred feet.’’ * 

In any reference to the stone monuments, as the circles 
or cromlechs, the table-shaped structures or dolmens, a host 
of unsettled and storm-charged questions as to their pur- 
pose confronts us. Within a recent period the Druidical 
theory was called in to settle everything. Now, whatever 
the Druidical religion may have been, its rites do not 
appear to have been performed within Stonehenge or 
Abury, or any other stone circles abounding from the 
Arctic regions to Australia. Having regard to ‘“ the 
presence, not to say the ascendency,” of manes-worship in 
the religions of the world, from the lower culture upward 
to the higher, as in the disguised worship of the dead 
among Christians, it is most probable that both stone and 
earth circles mark the resting-place of the principal men of 
the tribe deified into patron and guardian spirits. That 
veneration and cultus of the dead which drew the sur- 
vivors to the spot where he was buried, to offer him food 
and drink, made that spot the central place of common 
worship, and around it circles of standing stones and ram- 
parts of earth were raised, as fences and rings were con- 

* Lubbock’s “ Pre-historic Times,” 2nd edition, p. 225. 
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structed around the dwelling of the living. Thus the 
transition from the tomb to the temple was effected, from 
the simple mound to the altar-stone and shrine over which 
the stately cathedral is upreared. Tumuli or cairns— 
whether of earth or stone depended on the material in 
the neighbourhood—are either chambered or not. In the 
unchambered a hollow has been dug out, while the 
chambered are raised over a vault made of stone. In these 
recesses were placed the body or burnt remains of the dead, 
the mode of burial affording some clue to the relative 
antiquity of the barrow. Exceptions notwithstanding, it 
appears a general rule that bodies buried in a sitting or 
contracted posture belong to the Neolithic age, the barrow 
lying east and west ; so that the dead was placed facing the 
west, home of the setting sun, whither, in the myths of 
many races, the opening eyes would look and the body 
walk straight onward, to follow the soul to the land of the 
blest. Along with the dead, weapons and utensils were 
sometimes placed, presumably for service—knives or spear- 
heads, rude earthen jars with food or drink, from which 
relics, as from those scattered near the entrance, we have the 
sole data for judging what material advance man had made. 
So far as the caves (which, perchance, were used for the 
humbler dead, and in which the condition of the living 
required them to dwell) and the long-shaped barrows supply 
these, we may infer that the earlier mound-builders had not 
passed beyond the stage in which they had to make shift 
with stone, bone, and horn for their tools and weapons. 
And it is in keeping with this that we find a people, to 
whom tree-felling with stone axes was anything but 
sportive labour, settling on the downs of Wiltshire or in 
the bare wolds of Yorkshire, to begin a pastoral life, varied 
by chase of the deer and the boar among the coarse brush- 
wood and trees of the forest. 

The lake dwellings are of very different dates. The 
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mixture of stone and metal relics in the remains of 
many of them greatly complicates any attempt at ar- 
rangement, and affects the yet unsettled question whether 
the introducers of bronze into Europe were of another 
race, and whether the transition from stone to metal 
was sudden or gradual. But without making the blun- 
der of forcing every class of objects into one of the 
three periods of Stone, Bronze, or Iron, there are suf- 
ficiently clear distinctions among the amphibious dwellers 
on the lakes to assign these remains, some to the age of 
Stone, and others to that of Bronze. Buried in the soil 
with fragments of their huts, as wooden beams and clay- 
covered wattle-work, numberless articles of either stone or 
bone are found. Arrow-heads and lance-heads, fragments 
of rude nets and scooped-out trunks, show that they were 
hunters and fishers; the bones of sheep, swine, oxen, &c., 
and stores of acorns, beech-nuts, &c., that they were 
shepherds; the rude hoes, the stock of cereals and pre- 
served fruits, that they were husbandmen. Indeed, the 
grains found in these lake dwellings are of the kind still 
cultivated in Europe, and the domestic animals are still the 
servants of man; and it will be borne in mind that both our 
domestic animals and our cereals come from the East. 
That a kind of barter was already carried on is shown by 
the presence of worked flints, which are not found nearer 
than France or Germany, and by coral and amber orna- 
ments—the one a product of the Mediterranean, the other 
of the Baltic. In the oldest settlements the remains of the 
stag predominate over the ox, and the goat over the sheep, 
the wild boar over the domestic hog, the fox over the dog; 
whilst at settlements referred to the Bronze age the dog 
predominates over the fox, the domestic hog over the wild 
boar, and the sheep over the goat. At the Steinberg, 
identified as one of the later settlements, from a few 
weapons of iron met with there, numerous bones of the 
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horse are found—an animal whose remains are extremely 
rare in the earlier series of dwellings. 

In inquiring what can be learnt concerning the races 
whose relics have been thus cursorily summarised, it should 
be premised that speculation is limited to such as lived in 
Western Europe, because the Neolithic people in Eastern 
Europe have been so absorbed into or blotted out by subse- 
quent immigrants that, as yet, nothing certain can be stated 
about them. 

The lowest and earliest Neolithic races in Western Europe 
were those rude communities of fishers and hunters who 
accumulated the coast-finds and kitchen-middens. The 
bones of deep sea fish in the refuse heaps show that they 
had ventured on the ocean, perchance “ the first that ever 
burst into that silent sea,’’ in hollowed tree-trunks fur- 
nished with nets of twisted bark or bast, and other fibrous 
plants. That they had domesticated the dog, and were, 
therefore, in the later stage of hunter civilisation, is ingeni- 
ously inferred by Professor Steenstrup, who, in trying to 
recombine the scattered bones of quadrupeds into complete 
skeletons, found that the parts missing were those which 
dogs are accustomed to eat, proving this by actual experi- 
ment. Although the low culture of these ancient coast- 
dwellers is inconsistent with the idea that they were the 
people who raised the magnificent tumuli of Scandinavia, 
as the mythical sepulchres of Odin, Thor, and Freyja, at 
Gamle Upsala, it seems impossible to doubt that they were 
racially connected with the builders of the chambered 
tombs, as also with the lake villagers of Savoy and Switzer- 
land, because fragments of the polished celts, so charac- 
teristic a feature of the latter, are found in the kitchen- 
middens. No indications of arrested development meet us; 
rather does the succession of remains show a gradual 
mastery over nature, and increasing fertility of use of raw 
materials, the tribe advancing from the hunting to the 
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pastoral and agricultural stage, a condition well attested by 
the Neolithic remains in this island, which was the latest to 
become populated, since only peoples fairly advanced and 
fearless of the sea would venture to settle there. 

Archeologists would seem to have laid hold of the 
hitherto missing links in a seemingly broken chain. 

Up to a recent period which, as the Arabs speak of the 
time before Islam, we may call the days of ‘Ignor- 
ance,’ when Hebrew was said to be the most perfect of 
languages, and the mother of them all, when the Jews were 
believed to have sprung, like Pallas from the forehead of 
Zeus, and ready equipped with inspired knowledge of the 
origin of all things and a pure monotheistic creed, no 
questions were raised concerning the culture which pre- 
ceded them. The darkness of the nations around was as a 
divinely planned background, whose contrast made brighter 
the witness of the chosen people to the unity and eternity 
of God. Now we know that although 

‘** No compound on this earthly ball, 
Ts like another all in all,” 
they followed the same mode of development as every other 
race which has risen above the savage state ; we have traced 
much of their culture and later religious beliefs to their 
historical sources, and uncovered the long-hidden birthplace 
of their civilisation. Those who are busy in constructing 
the past out of the disentombed records of Assyrian culture 
and art, claim that sufficient evidence is producible to 
compel the belief that neither Aryans nor Semites, but some 
third race, were earlier occupants and owners of the soil, 
and laid the foundation of the culture which was adopted 
and developed there by the other races, as they, one after 
another, succeeded to supremacy. Now, the people who 
laid the foundation on which Aryan and Semitic civilisa- 
tion more immediately stand, may be roughly classified 
with a family of wide geographical range, and using lan- 
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guages giving only slender evidences of kinship. We may 
connect these people, to whom the unmeaning name of 
Turanian has been given, with a widely-spread folk who in 
pre-historic times possessed a semi-civilisation, and had 
distinguished itself by the raising of enormous grave- 
mounds and altar-stones. Its culture, doubtless, arose 
and was nurtured on the soil of Asia, thence spreading 
westward, and in the rude races of the kitchen-middens we 
may trace its rugged extreme, as in holes and corners of 
northern and western Europe we find non-Aryan survivors 
to this day. Similar modes of life do not necessarily imply 
connection of race any more than similar religious rites in- 
volve historical connection ; like needs involve resort to like 
methods of supply ; yet with this caution against hasty theo- 
risings, the points of resemblance and indications of direction 
of migration are such as lead to the conclusion, as already 
hinted, that the Eskimo are the lineal descendants of the 
cave-men of the Ancient Stone age. A like train of reason- 
ing leads to the conclusion that the Finns and Lapps are 
the lineal descendants of the early inhabitants of Europe in 
the Newer Stone age. But these Finns and Lapps are 
round-headed folk, and we have yet another branch of non- 
Aryan, non-Semitic survivors in Europe, who are small- 
handed and long-headed. In the sepulchral caves of Wales, 
France, Belgium, Spain, and Gibraltar, skeletons occur of a 
small-limbed people, a comparison of whose skulls with 
those from Basque cemeteries identifies them with the 
dark-haired people of that name now living in the south of 
France and the north of Spain. Making every allowance 
for the external circumstances which create variety of 
cranial character among people of the same race, the 
evidence is sufficient to show that in the Neolithic age a 
population indistinguishable from the Iberians extended over 
the region north of the Mediterranean, and to the east as 
far as the Rhine. In Wales we may recognise it in the 
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small, swarthy descendants of the Silures; and in Ireland, 
in the dark Kelts west of the river Shannon, who are the 
offspring of Basque and Keltic intermixture. Thus the 
Basque element, both pure and mingled, in existing peoples 
seattered over Europe, is in direct connection with the 
Neolithic age, when non-Aryan races dominated Europe 
until they were driven westward by continuous Aryan 
immigrants, first among whom were the Kelts.* And when 
it is remembered that Julius Caesar found these last-named, 
as well as the Silurians, dwelling in Britain, we have 
reached a boundary where the historian proper takes up the 
broken story. 

Our rapid survey of the Later Stone age has carried us 
in directions converging towards a common centre. Like 
scattered fragments of ancient records which, unsuspected 
in their relations, compose, when combined, some con- 
tinuous story, the several branches of scientific research, in 
which men engage without apparent concert, are found, 
when brought together, to stand in intimate, indeed neces- 
sary, connection. And so far as the line of man’s march can 
be seen from such survey, it runs with much zigzagging, yet 
steadily, towards the West, thus confirming the ancient 
traditions that the earliest relics of his race are to be sought 
in the “‘ storied East.” 

All evidence, so far, points to his rise in one locality. It 
is not likely that any one of the wide-lying oceanic islands 
was the site, for these last have, with few exceptions, been 
found uninhabited. That important body of testimony 
supplied by the geographical distribution of animals 
excludes, certainly, Australia—where the most primitive 


*Since the delivery of this lecture, Professor Boyd Dawkins, to whose 
archeological papers I am greatly indebted, has issued his profoundly inter- 
esting work on ‘‘ Early Man in Britain” (Macmillan), The reader isreferred 
to chapters vii. and ix. for fuller statements of the evidence identifying existing 
peoples with both Paleolithic and Neolithic man. 
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forms extant occur, and which is quite destitute of monkeys 
—and, with less certainty, the New World, from claim to be 
the birthland of the race. Northern Asia was at a time, 
geologically recent, covered by the sea; Europe supplies no 
evidence of the highly organised ancestor of man ; and, so 
far as research has been made, the like applies to India. 

The zone is, therefore, greatly narrowed, and it is satis- 
factory to know that the region yet left is that which 
answers to the larger number of the required conditions. 
There is the strongest warrant for believing that a great belt 
of land, which may be called Palwotropical, once stretched 
from the Sunda Islands along the southern coast of Asia to 
the eastern coast of Africa—perhaps westward beyond it, 
for the Malayan family is found in the isolated rock known 
as Easter Island, famous for its hundreds of ruined stone 
images. Of this continent, Madagascar, and smaller groups 
of islands in the Indian Ocean (Ceylon, &c.), are the unsub- 
merged portions. Apart from the climatal suitableness of 
a warm region for the evolution of so slenderly organised a 
creature as man, it lies in the zone in which are found the 
most man-like apes. Moreover, such a region is required 
by ethnology, for we can then conceive that the inferior 
populations of Australia and India, the Papuans, and espe- 
cially the negro race, which is not eminent for seamanship, 
would be enabled to reach their present abodes dryshod. 

To this vanished land the name ‘‘ Lemuria” has been 
given, appropriately so, not only as including the entire 
range of the Lemurs,—so called from their noiseless, ghost- 
like movements,—but as applied to a silent, sunless con- 
tinent—Lemures, ‘‘ shades of the dead.”’ 

In the freedom with which the races of mankind intercross ; 
in the modifications of physical features induced by the 
various regions they inhabit, and the proof these supply of 
capacity to adapt themselves to the greatest contrasts of 
temperature ; in the analogy of mode of intellectual, social, 
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and religious progress, we have evidence pointing to the 
descent of the various races from one original stock. And in 
the similarity, not merely during the earlier stages of organic 
development, but in detail between the apparatus of the 
lower functions and of thought itself in man, and the 
corresponding organs in brutes, the key-notes of unity are 
struck, man being “‘ but the last term of a long series of 
forms, which lead by slow gradations from the highest 
mammal to the almost formless speck of living protoplasm 
which lies on the shadowy boundary between animal and 
vegetable life.” Nor can we stop there. The organic is 
not separate from the inorganic, in such a sense as that the 
passage from the one to the other is bridged by a distinct 
creative act. By steps none the less sure because dimly 
traced, we advance from the crystal to the cell, and refer 
the forces which lock the molecules of the one in angular 
embrace, and combine and nourish the other, to the like 


ultimate source. No longer, therefore, do we restrict to 
physical phenomena the application of that doctrine of 
unity and continuity, the denial of which is the only heresy 
from which we should desire deliverance. 


Epwarp CLopp. 





SYNESIUS OF CYRENE.—II. 


7 the year 409 a.D. a new and apparently quite unex- 

pected turn was given to the life of Synesius by his 
election as Bishop of Ptolemais by the unanimous voice of 
his fellow-citizens. There is nothing to show how long 
before this he may have been regarded as a Christian; and, 
as we have seen, it is difficult to say what was the precise 
character and extent of the change that had taken place in 
his religious faith. It seems probable that he had not yet 
been baptized, and that, like Ambrose the lawyer (the 
popular Prefect of North Italy), who, under remarkably 
similar circumstances, had been made Bishop of Milan 
thirty-five years earlier, he was still in the ranks of the 
catechumens when he was elected. It is certain that he 
had devoted but little time to the study of Christian 
theology, and that he had a very slight acquaintance with 
the Scriptures of either the Old or the New Testament, 
or with the doctrine and discipline of the Church. But 
what, under the circumstances, was more to the purpose, 
he was a man distinctly marked out for public service by 
birth and fortune, by varied experience in men and things, 
and by his high personal character and influence; and 
we may well believe that the whole province knew the good 
report of his magnanimous devotion to its interests, the 
labours he had accomplished and the sacrifices he had made 
at the call of patriotism. 


Ptolemais was at this time the chief city of Pentapolis, 
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and its bishop would be at the head of the provincial 
Church, a position in which he would be able to make his 
authority and influence felt in civil and social affairs, as 
well as in ecclesiastical ones. Nothing could be more 
natural, when the opportunity presented itself, than that 
the people whose interests Synesius had served in so many 
ways should, in the exercise of their right of popular 
election, call him, as by acclamation, to the post of honour 
as Metropolitan Bishop. It was a post, however, which he 
had no mind to occupy if he could help it. He shrank 
from undertaking duties for which he would not believe that 
he was qualified, and from assuming honours which might 
bring on him, he feared, a greater condemnation. And, 
when his reluctance was overcome and he yielded to the 
inevitable, he seems never to have got rid of his misgivings, 
or to have reconciled himself to the change in his life. 

The record which remains of this concluding period of 
his career is contained, almost exclusively, in a group of 
about forty letters of more or less certain date, extending, 
perhaps, over not more than three or four years. In these 
letters we meet with but few gleams of that brightness, few 
traces of that gaiety of heart, which charmed or amused 
us in his earlier ones. Henceforth there seems a shadow 
over his whole life, a shadow of self-distrust, of fear lest he 
had entered on a wrong path. He refers gloomily to those 
forebodings of evil which had beset him when at last he 
had consented to undertake the duties of the priesthood. 
Writing to one of his intimate friends, he reminds him of a 
prediction, according to which he was to have died on a 
certain day, ‘‘ and that day,” he says, “‘ turns out to have 
been the one on which I was made a bishop.” The old 
uplifting enthusiasm and zest of life seem gone. He had 
yielded to a most unwelcome call. The duties demanded of 
him he would do as he might be able, the burden laid upon 
him he would bear, but he could not admit that the duties 
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were in any way congenial to him, and the burden seemed 
to him a heavy one. 

The new period opens, or the old one closes, with a long 
letter which Synesius addressed to his brother Euoptius at 
Alexandria, who was to communicate it to Theophilus the 
Patriarch, and others whom it might concern. In this 
letter he stated the objections—insuperable ones he pro- 
bably deemed them to be—to his entering on the high office 
to which he had been elected. He urged that he was not 
by his natural temper and way of life fitted for such a 
position. Hitherto, in his devotion to philosophy, he had 
had a light burden to bear, and he thought he had borne it 
well. Andit was because he had gained some applause for 
this that he was now deemed worthy of greater things by 
those who did not know what his qualifications really were. 
His fear was that, if he were vain enough to accept the 
distinction offered him, he should be turning, as with con- 
tempt, from one way of life, when he could not rise to the 
true dignity of the other. His time, till now, had been 
divided between amusement and earnest. When he was 
seriously engaged, especially in the things pertaining to the 
divine life, he had always been self-absorbed, but in his 
hours of lighter occupation he was at any one’s disposal. 

For you know (he says) when I get away from my books I am 
ready for any amusement. But from the cares of civil occupa- 
tion, I hold myself aloof, in accordance with my natural dispo- 
sition and the character of my pursuits. Now a priest for 
bishop, which Synesius usually denotes by the general term 
iepeds] ought to have something awful and divine in his cha- 
racter, and to be as inexorable against mere amusement as God 
himself. That he may keep to the purpose of his life, he is 
watched by a thousand eyes; though little or no good comes of 
that, unless he is given to serious thought and is unyielding to 
pleasure. And, in the things that pertain to God, he can have 
no private life of his own, but must always be fulfilling a public 


function. And then he has as much business to attend to as all 
the rest have, put together. 
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Surely one must have a pretty large soul and a very strong 
one to be able to sustain such a load of cares without having the 
mind overwhelmed, and the divine part of the soul extinguished 
amid the distractions of every kind of occupation. I well know 
that there are some to whom this is possible. I count such 
natures happy; and I reckon those as truly divine men whom 
constant converse with human affairs does not exclude from what 
is divine. But, for myself, I know that when I go down to the 
city, or come back from the city, I am involved in the things 
that drag one down to the earth, and no one can say what stains 
I have upon me. And if to those defilements which I have 
known so long but a little addition were made, the reckoning 
would indeed be a heavy one. 

I have no strength in me; I am not sound within, nor am I 
equal to the outward task; and I am far from being able to bear 
distress of conscience. And, however often I may be asked, I 
must say without reserve that a priest ought in all respects to be 
especially free from spot or stain, he who has to wash others 
from their pollutions. 


This general sense of unfitness of character and tempera- 
ment, with a dread of undertaking functions requiring a 
peculiar sanctity and moral elevation with which he would 
not credit himself, might be treated, however, as a mere 
piece of undue self-depreciation, which the judgment of 
others might very well set aside. Synesius, therefore, goes 
on to state definitely several considerations which he thinks 
will necessarily preclude him from entering on the office to 
which he had been elected. He declares positively that he 
will not separate himself from his wife, nor will he consent 
to visit her by stealth. To do the former would be any- 
thing but .». uct of piety, and the latter would be anything 
but right aad lawful. This, at any rate, Theophilus must 
be informed of. Then, as regards his own private opinions 
on theological matters, there are some points which Theo- 
philus has not, indeed, to become acquainted with for the 
first time, but which it is necessary to remind him of and 
to speak of more at length. 
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It is difficult, if not impossible, for opinions to be shaken which 
have come into the mind as matters of knowledge with all the 
force of demonstration. Now, you know that philosophy is 
opposed on many points to the doctrines which are in every- 
body’s mouth. You may be sure I shall never be able to adopt 
the opinion that the soul comes into existence later than the 
body. Neither will I assert that the world and all belonging to 
it will perish together. Then that resurrection which is the 
common talk I hold to be something sacred and ineffable, and I 
am far from being at one with the multitude in their belief about 
it. No doubt the philosophic mind which sees into the truth of 
things must allow that there are cases in which deception has its 
use. For as light must be proportioned to the capacity of the 
eye to receive it, so must truth be to the capacity of the people 
(lit. as light is to truth so is the eye to the people}. The eye 
cannot receive an immoderate amount of light without injury, 
and darkness is better than light for those that have bad eyes. 
In the same way I grant that error is serviceable to the common 
people, and also that truth is injurious to those who are not able 
to lift up their mind to the clear vision of things as they really 
are. Now I could undertake the duties of a bishop, if the 
requirements of the sacred office allowed me to philosophise at 
home and to indulge in mythical statements abroad (ra pép 
olka. pirocopav, ta S&Ew piropvOdyv) ; so that if I did not 
teach, I, at any rate, should not unteach anything, but should 
leave preconceived notions alone. If, however, it is said that 
these things are to be discussed, and that the bishop must share 
in the popular beliefs, I cannot be too soon in showing myself to 
every one in my true colours. For what have philosophy and 
the common people to do with one another? The truth of things 
divine ought to be a mystery; and the multitude of men have to 
be dealt with in a special way. Again and again I will repeat 
it, a wise man will never, in the absence of any necessity, either 
confute the opinions of others, or allow his own to be confuted. 
If I am called to the priesthood, I will not profess to hold doc- 
trines which I do not believe. This I testify before God and 
man. 


After thus explaining the position which he should feel 
obliged to assume with. regard to the popular theology 
he goes on, with characteristic naiveté, to express the 
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trouble that it will be to him to give up, as he takes it for 
granted he should have to do, the field-sports to which from 
his childhood he had been so devoted. ‘It will be a real 
grief to me. How shall I endure to see my darling dogs 
with no hunting to do, and my bows all worm-eaten! I 
will bear it patiently, however, if God require it of me. 
And though, owing to my aversion from the cares of busi- 
ness, it will be trouble enough to me, I will go through the 
work of settling petty causes and transacting affairs, fulfilling 
my task, heavy though it be, as in the service of God. But 
my opinions I will not disguise, nor shall my thought be at 
variance with my speech. In thinking and speaking thus, 
I believe I am pleasing God.” 

Finally, now he has frankly stated his case and put it out 
of the power of any one to say that he has grasped at conse- 
eration when his real opinions were unknown, he leaves it 
to his father Theophilus, most beloved of God, to decide for 
him ; and if he still will confirm his appointment and give 
him consecration, he will submit and receive it as a token 
from God. ‘‘ To God, however, voluntary obedience is due ; 
and if He does not accept me as His minister, I must still 
love truth, all through, as that which is most divine, and 
must not slink into its service by means of its very opposite, 
which falsehood is.”’ 

Perhaps we may see in his application of the theory of 
an esoteric and exoteric doctrine a certain degree of incon- 
sistency between the willingness of Synesius to accommo- 
date his teachings to the conditions of popular ignorance, 
and his desire to be perfectly frank and sincere in the expo- 
sition of his own views. He is by no means the first or the 
last philosophical theologian who has claimed the liberty to 
‘* philosophise’’ at home and ‘‘ philomythise”’ abroad, and 
who has persuaded himself that it is all right if he does not 
contradict in terms the doctrines which are credited to his 
account. It must be said for Synesius, however, that he 
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would make no preliminary profession of faith in doc- 
trines which he could not receive. He may well have felt 
pretty certain that the particular heresies he had broached 
would effectually preclude Theophilus from confirming his 
appointment. They were among those which were especi- 
ally characteristic of that school of theology which had been 
attacked and hunted down most pertinaciously by the Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria as soon as ever he had found that his 
late-born orthodox zeal in this direction would serve his 
own unworthy ends. That, after the open avowal by Syne- 
sius of opinions which savoured so strongly of the obnoxious 
theology of Origen, Theophilus should still have been will- 
ing to see him occupying a leading position in the Church, 
is but one additional illustration of the insincerity of the 
man and of the purely personal motives from which he 
acted. The pretended sense of duty to the Church which 
animated him in procuring, under shameful circumstances, 
the synodical condemnation of Chrysostom, had been accu- 
rately coincident with his personal ambitions, jealousies, 
and antipathies. And the ecclesiastical conscience which 
was so conveniently awakened when obedience to its dic- 
tates might work the ruin of a rival, might be expected to 
be manipulated without much difficulty when personal feel- 
ing set in another direction. Theophilus could not be 
insensible to the great advantage to himself if such a loyal 
adherent of his, and such a popular and trusted citizen, were 
at the head of the Church in Pentapolis. 

As regarded the stipulation made by Synesius about his 
wife, the Patriarch was not a man to be troubled with 
scruples about the strict observance of ecclesiastical law or 
custom, or priestly etiquette, even if they had been more 
strictly defined by this time than they actually were. But 
the question of the celibacy of the priesthood had certainly 
not been so definitely settled as to make the difficulty now 
raised an insuperable one. The notion of the incom- 
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patibility of the married state with the sanctity of the 
priestly office had, indeed, so far gained ground that the 
establishment of an absolute rule of celibacy was only a 
question of time. We learn from Jerome and Epiphanius, 
at the end of the fourth century, that when a married man 
entered the priesthood it was required of him that he 
should separate himself from his wife; and that this 
was an understood thing is, of course, implied in the fact 
that Synesius felt bound to say explicitly, beforehand, that 
he would not consent to it. We know, however, that in 
the course of transition from established custom to absolute 
and inflexible law, cases will arise in which the general 
principle will be made to yield to some consideration of 
special expediency ; and we may well suppose that The- 
ophilus would reckon that the personal popularity of 
Synesius, and the disturbed state of affairs in the province, 
would sufficiently cover any risk of scandal arising from 
the breach of the priestly rule. 

In what terms and in what way the objections of 
Synesius were dealt with we do not know; and different 
inferences may be drawn from the fact that, after he had 
spent some six months at Alexandria in personal inter- 
course with his ecclesiastical chief, his appointment was 
confirmed, and he received consecration, probably at the 
hand of the Patriarch himself. The usual assumption is a 
reasonable one, that the new bishop was allowed to keep 
his wife as well as his heretical opinions; and his case is 
quoted in evidence against the existence of an absolute rule 
of celibacy, even for the highest rank of the clergy. It is 
only fair, however, to recognise that the argument might be 
turned the other way, as, indeed, it is by M. Druon; and 
strong and emphatic opinions against the lawfulness of a 
bishop’s living with his wife after his consecration are cited 
to justify the conclusion that Synesius must have been pre- 
vailed upon in the end to separate himself from his wife. 
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It is also observed that not only is she never referred to 
afterwards, which might signify nothing, but that when 
Synesius laments the bereavements which have befallen 
him he speaks only of the death of his children ; and after 
the last of his sons had gone he writes as one who is 
entirely desolate, with no one of his family left to him. It 
may be said, however, that whether he continued to live 
with his wife in defiance of clerical rule, or whether he 
yielded on a point on which he had expressed himself with 
such frankness and determination, he may have concluded 
that the less said about it the better; and, in the absence 
of any actual proof either way, and with no parallel case to 
refer to, it is not easy to see how any positive conclusion 
can be established. The case of Synesius stands by itself, 
and the interest attaching to it is chiefly a personal one. If 
Theophilus deliberately sanctioned a breach of strict eccle- 
siastical discipline, and could persuade himself also even 
to tolerate the very heresy he had most relentlessly per- 
secuted, it is, as we have said, but one among many 
instances that might be adduced of his disregard of con- 
sistency whenever it suited his purpose. It may be set 
down to his credit on this occasion that he would have 
regard not to his personal aggrandisement, nor even, in the 
narrower sense of the words, to the interests of the clergy 
and the Church ; and'we may even admire him, so far, for 
his connivance at a wholesome defiance of clerical opinion. 

It is not likely that the fellow-countrymen of Synesius 
troubled themselves about his doctrinal views, or were 
anxious for his complete conversion to the orthodox faith 
and discipline. If they did so, we may conclude that they 
were willing to hope, as the historian Evagrius says in his 
brief account of the transaction, ‘‘that these things would 
follow after his other virtues, and that the grace of God 
would suffer nothing to be wanting in him appertaining to 
his soul’s health and salvation.” 
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It was much more to the purpose that he had shown 
himself an active and patriotic citizen, generous, upright, 
and of vigorous mind. The bishop in those days, especially 
in a comparatively remote and carelessly administered 
province like Pentapolis, was called upon to exercise many 
of the functions of a magistrate and general guardian of 
the interests of the people, and if his authority in this 
direction was undefined, he had the advantage, as a priest 
of the State religion, of having a vague and mysterious 
power behind him, which often enabled him to interpose 
effectually between the citizens and the civil or military 
governor under whose extortions or tyranny they might be 
suffering. 

A striking instance of this is afforded by the conduct of 
Synesius in his resolute and successful struggle with 
Andronicus, a man of low origin, of superlatively evil 
character and cruel and relentless disposition, who became 
governor of the province soon after the new bishop received 
his appointment, and who was surpassing the worst 
of his predecessors in the misery he was causing. Synesius 
has left a record of the whole affair, which is of great 
interest, in relation both to his own biography and to the 
annals of the province. After some remarks on the way in 
which God uses evil men and evil things to effect his own 
purposes of chastisement or discipline, the fact that they 
were of a nature to be so used being at the same time a 
reason for their being cut off from God and finally visited 
with condign punishment, Synesius contrasts his former 
prosperous and peaceful life, spent in devotion to phi- 
losophy, with his present heavy troubles, of which the 
greatest is his feeling of inability to prevent the crimes 
which he is witnessing, and which he describes in terms of 
the deepest grief and indignation. All the misgivings 
which beset him when he entered on the priesthood seem 
to him more than justified, and he mourns the vanishing of 
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the hopes which he had been encouraged to entertain. He 
had heard the venerable priests saying, “ The Lord is my 
Shepherd,” and one of them had declared, in talking to 
him, that the Holy Spirit was a joyful spirit, and made 
joyful those who participated in it, adding that the demons 
had contended against God to get possession of him, and 
that he would grieve them by choosing the better part. 
Now it was worse than he had feared. He had incurred 
a just penalty by touching with unworthy hands the 
mysteries of God. 

Under the government of Andronicus, Ptolemais was like 
a city taken by storm, and all the victims of his cruelty 
and greed had recourse to their bishop, whose misery was 
that they would not believe him when he said he had no 
power to do anything. His influence for good and all his 
peace of mind seemed forfeited. ‘‘ No longer do I taste the 
accustomed sweetness of mind in prayer. It is but the 
outward form of prayer. I am harassed on every side by 
the cares of occupation, and have my share of anger, grief, 
and all the passions.” 

If Synesius was deficient in endurance, or, at least, in 
power to endure without making it evident how much he 
felt his burden of trouble, yet his courage and contempt of 
personal danger never failed him. He remonstrated with 
Andronicus, and boldly rebuked him ; and, on the occasion 
of a special piece of cruelty on the part of this public enemy, 
when he was torturing one of the objects of his personal 
hatred—putting him to the rack under the glare of the mid- 
day sun—Synesius, in his own true, humane, and tender 
spirit, hurried to the unhappy victim, and remained by his 
side through it all, to show, as he said, that the Church 
sympathised with him in his sufferings. On hearing of this, 
Andronicus was beside himself with rage. He had pre- 
viously insulted the Church by causing an advertisement to 
be fastened on the doors of the sacred buildings denying the 
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right of asylum there to those who had fled from his 
clutches; and now at last, wrote Synesius, ‘‘ his madness 
came to aclimax in the impious speech, ‘In vain has he 
set his hopes on the Church. No one shall be taken out of 
the hands of Andronicus, no, not even if he were to lay 
hold of the feet of Christ himself.’ This he called out aloud 
three times, with a voice as coarse as his mind; after which 
there was no further warning to be given to the man, but 
asa limb incurably diseased he must be cut off from us,” 
Then follows the decree of excommunication against Andro- 
nicus and his companions in wickedness. They are to be 
cut off alike from Church communion and social intercourse, 
and, on their death, no funeral rites are to be permitted. 
“And if any one, because our own Church belongs to an 
unimportant city, should treat her with such utter scorn as 
to receive those whom she has renounced, as if they were 
under no obligation to obey her inasmuch as she is poor, 
let him know that [by his act] the Church is divided which 
Christ wills should be one. And be he Levite, or Presbyter, 
or Bishop, he shall be put by us on a level with Andronicus, 
neither will we give him the right hand of fellowship, 
neither will we eat meat at the same table with him. And 
far be it from us to communicate the ineffable rite to those 
who choose to take part with Andronicus and Thoas.” 

It appears that, before this decision was actually pub- 
lished, Andronicus made some profession of penitence, in 
which Synesius had not the least faith ; but, yielding to the 
representations of those who were greatly his seniors, and 
had spent their lives in the priesthood, he consented to 
suspend the sentence on receiving the promise of Andro- 
nicus that he would give proof that he had amended his 
ways. ‘‘ Well, he did give proofs, and we received them ! 
He added lavishly to the grounds of his excommunication ! 
Hitherto he had not ventured on confiscation ; hitherto he 
had not attempted murder.” Both crimes were now com- 
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mitted by him, and the sentence of excommunication was 
rigidly enforced. In the end, Andronicus was effectually 
subdued, and, as Synesius had been the most decided in his 
sternness against the offender in the first instance, and had 
seen through his ready professions and promises of good 
behaviour, so he was the first to pity and receive him back, 
when his adversary came as a broken-down man humbly 
suing for the Church’s pardon. He had previously given 
way under protest and against his better judgment to what 
he had deemed a premature relenting on the part of his 
brethren ; now he was indignant with those who had no 
pity for the applicant in his misery. ‘ Justice,” he said, 
“has departed from among men. Andronicus sinned ; now 
he is sinned against. It is the custom of the Church to lift 
up the lowly and to humble the lofty. . . Surely it werea 
strange thing if we, who shall never be amongst the happy 
and prosperous, were not always ready to weep with those 
who mourn.” And the good bishop had the supreme 
satisfaction of receiving the penitent back, remitting 
his sentence, and treating him with a truly Christian 
charity. 

As Synesius showed in this and other ways a combined 
firmness and tenderness of soul which do him and his office 
no little honour, so also he fully justified the popular choice 
and the confidence reposed in him by Theophilus, by the 
energy and tact he displayed in the administration of his 
diocese, of which we have a most interesting specimen in 
an account given to Theophilus of a journey made into the 
province, under his direction, to settle some important 
matters that were in dispute. We possess, in fact, a 
detailed report of an episcopal visitation to several churches 
in the country districts, abounding in incidents and touches 
which curiously illustrate the ecclesiastical history of those 
times ; and as we shall not have much more to record of 
the events in the career of Synesius, we may with advan- 
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tage devote a few of our remaining pages to his account of 
some of these episcopal experiences. 

He had gone, as directed, to Hydrax and Palebiscus, 
two villages near the borders of the Libyan desert, and 
on arriving there, he summoned a general assembly, his 
mission being to induce the people of this village district to 
accept another bishop in place of their present one, Paul 
by name, whom Theophilus had formerly consecrated, 
but whom now, for some reason not specified, he wished 
to supersede by a fresh nominee of his own. Synesius 
found that he could not overcome the people’s attach- 
ment to the most religious Paul. He gives a graphic 
account of the proceedings at the meeting. Those who 
made themselves conspicuous by shouting louder than 
their neighbours, or who got something to stand upon, 
and set to work making speeches, as though they were 
authorised to speak for the rest, he treated as hirelings 
and conspirators ; and he handed them over to the officers 


to be turned out of the assembly. He then appealed to 
the people to submit to the decision of Theophilus, for 
in disregarding or honouring him, they disregarded or 
honoured God. But they threw themselves on the ground, 
cried and lamented, and invoked Theophilus, as if he had 
been present. 


And if the behaviour of the men was beyond anything I had 
expected, this was not the worst; for the women—a difficult 
lot to manage (rp@ypa Suopetaxeipiorov)—stretched out their 
hands, held up their babies, and shut their eyes that they 
might not see the empty chair where their president was 
wont to sit. And they very nearly brought me round to their 
side. But, being afraid that this would happen (for I felt I was 
being won over), I dismissed the assembly, ordering them to 
meet again in four days’ time; first pronouncing the direst 
curses against any one who for a bribe, or gain, or favour, or 
for any private end should utter anything inconsistent with the 

‘ obedience he owed to the Church. The appointed day came, 
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and the people were there as obstinate and contentious as ever, 
They did not wait for any discussion. At once everything was 
in confusion, and in the medley of voices nothing could be clearly 
distinguished. The criers called silence, and then the clamour 
changed to lamentation, and there was a dismal sound,—the 
weeping of men, the wailing of women, the crying of children, 
One said it was a father they missed, another a son, another a 
brother. On my attempt to interpose a word, a writing was 
held up in the middle of the crowd, and some one asked me to 
read it aloud to them all. It was an adjuration that I would 
leave off trying to do violence to the wishes of the people, and 
that I would postpone the question till they could send you a 
resolution about it, and a deputation. And they begged me to 
write and inform you of all I had learned about the case. 


Synesius then goes on to report what he has gathered 
at a synod of the priests, at the popular assembly, and 
from the document before mentioned; and we may briefly 
relate it as an instance of the way in which we are intro- 
duced to the internal life of the churches of that day, 


and an illustration of the independent action which was 
often taken under a somewhat elastic ecclesiastical con- 
stitution. 

It appeared that the churches of Hydrax and Palebiscus 
had formerly been connected with that of Erythrum, in 
the same district, but, getting impatient of the growing in- 
firmities of their venerable Bishop Orion, they took upon 
themselves to assume their independence, and chose a 
bishop of their own, one Siderius, a young and energetic 
man, who had served in the army of the Emperor Valens, 
and had come into this part of the country to manage 
some estates which had been granted him. In the 
appointment of Siderius the conditions required to make 
it legal were not all observed. He was neither conse- 
crated in Egypt by the Patriarch, nor by three bishops 
in Pentapolis, although the mandate for this was granted 
from Alexandria. Philo, Bishop of Cyrene, took upon: 
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himself, without any associate, to consecrate Siderius ; 
Philo being a man generally observant of Christian dis- 
cipline, but, in matters both of rendering and enforcing 
obedience, somewhat given to independent action rather 
than to the observance of strict rule. However, in 
doubtful and difficult times, the strictness of rule must 
needs be relaxed; and when, shortly afterwards, the little 
spark of orthodoxy wanted cherishing and kindling into 
a flame [this was after the prevalence of the Arian heresy], 
the great Athanasius, judging that Siderius was fitted to 
occupy @ more important post, sent him to Ptolemais, 
as head of the Metropolitan Church. In his old age, 
however, he went back to the village churches, which 
were now reunited, and he remained there till his death. 
When his successor had to be appointed it was, according 
to some of the bishops, in compliance with a letter sent 
by Theophilus himself, that they had proposed Paul, and 
that the people had accepted him; and Synesius, very 
reasonably, represented to Theophilus that he had been 
free, in the first instance, to take what action he thought 
fit; but it seemed hard that he should wish now to cancel 
the appointment which had originally been made to please 
him. The people, he says, will bow to your decision, 
but they beseech you not to make them orphans while 
their father is still living. And he adds, ‘I do not know 
whether to praise the young man or to congratulate 
him on having won the goodwill of everybody. For, 
whether by his own faculties and the way he has used 
them, or by the grace of God, he has deserved so well 
of the people, and got such a hold of them, that life is 
not life without him.” 

Synesius then goes into another matter, a dispute 
between this same Paul and a neighbouring bishop, 
Dioscurus, the whole account of which is curiously illus- 
trative of the times and the men. The suit related to 
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the ownership of a certain hill, on which were the remains 
of an ancient fortress. Dioscurus had bought the estate, 
but Paul claimed the building as his by prior occupation, 
and had the assurance to declare that it was a church, the 
fact being that he had got into it by stealth, and set upa 
little shrine and an altar within the walls, and, as any one 
worshipping there would have to climb the hill, he thought 
by this stratagem to establish a claim to the whole. There 
was something said also of the inhabitants having taken 
refuge in the fort from their enemies, and offered prayers 
there. ‘‘ Butif that would consecrate it,” says Synesius, with 
one of those touches which are so suggestive of the state 
of things in the province, “ then the mountains and valleys 
would be churches, and there would not be a fortress which 
was not a place of public resort. And in how many private 
houses, in the godless times of the Arians, were prayers 
offered and the mysteries celebrated. But they were none 
the less private houses; for it was a flight from the enemy, 
who in this case were the Arians.” As to the so-called 
act of consecration, Synesius is very indignant at the whole 
transaction, and he remarks, with his usual good sense :— 


I hold that superstition ought to be distinguished from piety; 
for it is a vice which assumes the garb of virtue, while, to philo- 
sophy, it is but a third form of ungodliness. For my part I 
deem nothing sacred or holy which is not done from just and 
holy motives. So it never occurred to me to be alarmed at that 
alleged consecration ; for Christianity is not of such a nature as 
that the divine influence should follow on ceremonies and words, 
as by the action of physical forces. It might be so with a 
mundane spirit; but the divine Spirit is imparted only where 
there is freedom from passion, and a disposition kindred with 
God. Where passion and wrath, and a senseless and conten- 
tious temper are the motives of an action, how can the Holy 
Spirit have anything to do with it ? 


Paul had engaged to remove the altar in question, but 
had gone back from his promise and wasted time; so 
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Synesius thought it best to go and see the disputed ter- 
ritory, and settle the case on the spot. Accompanied by 
several of the bishops, who had come for the synod, he 
proceeded to take the evidence of some old inhabitants 
as to the boundary question, which was all in favour of the 
claim of Dioscurus. At the instance of the latter, 


I was compelled to have read aloud an abusive document 
which Paul had written in the form of a letter to the Patriarch, 
but which was an indecent and offensive lampoon on his brother 
Dioscurus, a disgrace not to him against whom it was written, 
but to its author. Paul manifested a penitence which was of 
more avail than any eloquence ; and on his confessing his 
offence, and showing how grieved and ashamed he was, we 
could none of us help feeling kindly towards him, and sharing in 
his distress. As far as we were concerned, this was no wonderful 
matter. But the most pious Bishop Dioscurus, when he saw his 
former obstinate adversary in such a humble frame of mind, 
chose to give up the advantage he had gained, and left it to Paul 
to surrender the hill, or to retain it [on certain conditions] . 


It was settled, in the end, that Paul should buy back the 
estate for what Dioscurus had paid for it. ‘‘ And so he 
became the owner, not only of the hill, but of the vineyards 
and olive-groves. Dioscurus, however, had magnanimity 
for his possession instead of his estate—the greater instead 
of the less; and they enjoyed together the blessing of 
brotherly love and observance of the evangelical precepts, 
which have set forth a loving disposition as that which em- 
braces all the commandments.” 

After this full account of all that he had done in the case 
of Paul, Synesius has some other matters to report to his 
Metropolitan, which we must touch upon more slightly. 
There was the case of one Jason, who had been injuriously 
treated by a fellow-priest ; the former, however, not having 
been free from blame, for, as Synesius very concisely put it, 
he was a man who was very hasty with his tongue, and he 
came across one who was still more hasty with his hands. 
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Lamponianus, the offender in question, had been interdicted 
from Church fellowship, but now repented with tears; and 
the people, who again appear as having an important voice 
in the matter, begged that he might be pardoned. The sole 
power of removing the sentence belonged, however, to the 
‘sacred chair,” and all that Synesius would take upon him- 
self to do was to ordain that, in the event of Lamponianus 
being near his end, the priests who might be with him 
should receive him to communion; for, so far as he could 
help it, no one, he said, should die in bonds. 

Then there was an evil practice which it was the duty of 
Synesius to report, in the hope that it would be put a stop 
to. Priests were in the habit of bringing actions against 
one another, the charges, even when not false, being made, 
not with a view to the punishment of the accused, but with 
the deliberate purpose of currying favour with the military 
chiefs by putting unjust gains in their way, presumably in 
the form of bribes or ransoms. “I do not mention,” says 
Synesius, ‘‘ who the offenders are; and if you should get to 
know, do not allude to them by name, that I may not be in 
the bad graces of my brethren. If I have been too severe 
upon them in my private communication to you, God will 
pardon me. When you write to me, only express your 
abhorrence of the thing itself, and I will find a way, God 
helping me, to put a stop, without hurting any one, to what 
is a disgrace to us, not to say to the Church.” 

One more thing has to be attended to. There are certain 
priests known as vacantivi [BacxavriBor, “ a rather barbarous 
term which is in familiar use in these parts’’]. They have 
left their own posts and have no settled charge, but like to 
enjoy honours and go about where it pays best. Synesius 
advises that those who have deserted their own churches 
shall be interdicted from ministering in any other, and that 
until they had gone home and stayed there no one should 
admit them to the altar or invite them to the foremost seat, 
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but, when they come into the church, they should be left to 
sit with the common herd, and be taken no notice of. They 
will soon go back if that dignity is imperilled which they 
are seeking everywhere but where they ought, for they will 
be glad to get it in the proper place rather than miss it 
altogether. In public they are to be treated just as if they 
were laymen. “ What we are to do in private and at home 
we shall know when I shall get the answer of your rever- 
ence to the inquiry I made of you some time ago about 
the case of Alexander the Cyrenzan, a bishop of one of the 
cities of Bithynia, who was deprived of his seat by some 
faction, and, now he is free to go back, declines to do so,* 
and is staying in our part of the country.” 

After giving the long and business-like report of his visi- 
tation, which amply proves his tact and judgment in 
administering his diocese, and his kind feeling and concilia- 
tory spirit as an adviser and director, the good bishop goes 
back to his old self-depreciation and distrust ; and the burden 
of his trouble for the calamities of his country and his own 
personal sorrows, is taken up again. As he winds up his 

* In the letter in which he had laid the case before Theophilus there are 
two or three bits which are too characteristic of Synesius not to be mentioned 
here. Having to refer to John Chrysostom, whose inveterate enemy and 
persecutor Theophilus had been, he calls him John of blessed memory 
(6 paxapirns), “for,” says he, ‘let the memory of the dead be held in 
honour by us, since enmity ought to be put away when this life ends.” Then, 
after giving some particulars about the exact position of the absentee bishop, 
he remarks that, for his own part, he has but a slight acquaintance with the 
sacred laws ; and some of the old priests do not profess to know much more 
about them than he does, and yet, on account of a doubtful suspicion, they 
treat Alexander with no doubtful dishonour, declining to receive him under 
the same roof with themselves. Synesius says he will neither blame them 
nor imitate them. He has not thought himself justified in admitting 
Alexander to the church or to the sacred communion, but, in his own house, 
he treated him with the same respect which he would show to any of his 
brethren in the province. ‘ When any one is my guest, I go out of my way 
to do him all possible honour in word and deed; and I consider it all non- 
sense to say that I am lowering the Metropolitan dignity.”” Then he adds— 
how naturally !—that when he is going to church he would rather not 


encounter Alexander in the street; and, if he happens to meet him, he 
looks another way, and is conscious that a blush is tingeing his cheeks. 
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letter, ‘‘ Pray for me,” he writes, “for you will pray for one 
who is forsaken and bereft of everything, and has not even 
strength left to address God on his own behalf. Everything 
goes against me because of my foolhardy audacity in that I, 
a sinful man and no nursling of the Church (for I was led 
in a different path), have laid my hand upon the altar of 
God.” 

We know scarcely anything of Synesius as a Christian 
theologian or as a teacher and spiritual guide in the Church. 
It was not in this direction that his special talent lay. It 
is almost entirely as the administrator both in ecclesiastical 
and civil affairs, not as the writer or thinker, that he hence- 
forth appears upon the scene. He never ceased to plan and 
labour on behalf of his country, the fortunes of which were 
growing darker and darker. It is to these later years that 
the more serious of those toils and anxieties are to be 
referred which were forced upon him by the incursions of 
the tribes from beyond the Libyan frontier. We learn 
that, not long after he had been made bishop, the city of 
Ptolemais itself had to stand a regular siege, and the chief 
labour in organising and conducting the defence devolved 
upon him, as if, he said, it were the function of a bishop to 
fight rather than to pray. He wrote, with some rhetorical 
exaggeration, that Pentapolis was no more, all hope had 
fled, and for himself it only remained that he should die at 
the altar of God. 

There is nothing to show that Synesius was acquainted 
with any of the real leaders of earnest religious thought 
and work in the Church. From Theophilus of Alexandria 
he certainly would not derive much inspiration or spiritual 
guidance ; and it says a good deal for his ingenuousness 
and simple uprightness of mind, that, in his rather intimate 
relations with such a man, he did not lose anything of his 
own true, independent character. 

His was one of those natures which, while showing a real 
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elevation of thought and feeling, simple, refined, sincere, 
and generous, have no great intensity, and lack the power 
to penetrate very deep into the “things of the spirit.” 
His later religious views may be looked upon, as we 
have said, rather as an adaptation of his early philo- 
sophical notions to the doctrinal forms of Christianity, 
so far as he could accept these, than the fruits of what 
would be called a conversion. He was no religious hero 
or saint. In entering upon the service of the Church, 
he submitted as of necessity to what he considered to be 
the will of God, and took up a burden from which he 
shrank, and which was always a trouble and weariness to 
him. He never came to regard it as a burden which had 
any blessing with it. He never ceased to sigh for the ease 
and brightness of his former days, concerning which he 
said, ‘‘ I spent my life as at a high festival, keeping my soul 
cheerful and calm. Not that God made me useless to men, 
for both private persons and cities availed themselves of my 
services. But this did not divert me from philosophy, or 
cheat me of my blessed leisure. It is the struggle, the 
work which is done with trouble and difficulty, that wastes 
life and plunges the soul into the cares and anxieties of 
occupation.” 

The idea which Synesius had of the priesthood would 
have been more easily realised in monastic seclusion than 
in the world of ecclesiastical cares and turmoil in which he 
found himself. Indeed, he had, from his purely philoso- 
phical point of view, expressed a qualified approval of the 
life of the anchorites in the desert with which he would not 
be unfamiliar, regarding it as a way of meditation and con- 
templation of the divine mysteries. For himself, he cer- 
tainly was disappointed of the hope he once expressed that 
his entry into the priesthood might prove to be not a 
declination from philosophy, but a way of ascent towards 
it. He rebelled against what he thought the unworthy 
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necessities of his position. It is very characteristic of him 
that one of the comparatively few sentences which he 
quotes from the Scriptures is, ‘ Be still (eyoAdfere), and 
know that I am God,” for stillness (cyoAn=Ileisure) he 
says, is necessary for one who would be true to philosophy 
while fulfilling the office of priest. ‘“‘I do not condemn 
those priests who are engaged in secular affairs. But I am 
not capable of serving two masters. If there be any who 
can descend to lower things without injury to themselves, 
they may be able to be at once priests and governors of 
cities. The rays of the sun, even when they have to do 
with filth, still remain pure and undefiled; but I should 
need rivers of water, nay the sea itself [to wash me clean). 
If it had been possible for an angel to spend more than 
thirty years among men without being affected by the con- 
tagion of matter, why need the Son of God have come 
down?” 

There is something melancholy in the disdain with which, 
up to the last, Synesius would seem to have regarded the 
very duties which he was doing faithfully, and with unmis- 
takable interest and zeal. The will of God was, for him, 
the fatal necessity to which he must submit, rather than 
the appointment of a divine wisdom and love choosing his 
lot for him. When he sought for consolation in his sorrows 
he still had recourse to the maxims of his philosophy rather 
than to any new light and help he had found in the faith 
which he had adopted. Sending word to a friend that his 
third and only remaining son was dead, he wrote, ‘‘I have 
not lost my belief that the things over which we have no 
control are none of them either good or evil. Or rather, 
I should say, this was once a doctrine which I had been 
taught : now it is the firm belief of a soul experienced in 
trials.” But, writing about the same time to Hypatia, in 
the pathetic letter from which we have already quoted, he 
exclaims, in no stoical mood, “ Would that I might cease 
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either from living, or from remembering the grave of my 
sons!” 

This letter was dictated by Synesius from his sick bed, 
perhaps not more than three years after he had been made 
bishop. It may be, as we have said, that the life which he 
believed he no longer cared for was actually not far from its 
close. If so, it is with a certain sense of poetical, perhaps 
of spiritual, fitness that we think of him in his last days of 
loneliness and disappointment, as going back to the Alexan- 
dria, not of Theophilus and Cyril, of priests with whom he 
had no real kinship, and a Church which had never been 
to him a true home, but the Alexandria of Hypatia, of 
philosophy and letters, of his youthful hopes and enthu- 
siasms, of his closest friendships and most cherished 
remembrances. 

Whether we have come to the actual close of the life of 
Synesius or not, we have come to the last page of the 
record.* This record, as we have seen, is nearly all his 
own. Contemporary history does little more than mention 
the bare fact of his election as bishop, and the practical 
difficulties which were raised and overruled. But his self- 
portraiture is given with a frankness and simplicity which 
enable us to see pretty clearly into what was not a very 
deep or complex character. 

Was Synesius a philosopher spoiled, as he himself was 
inclined to complain ; or a heathen converted, as his fellow- 
churchmen would regard him? There isa certain amount 
of truth in both these judgments, and yet both are very 

* The year 431 a.p. is frequently given as the date of the death of Synesius. 
This, however, is only an inference from the fact that at the Council of 
Ephesus, in that year, a Bishop of Ptolemais appeared, whose name was 
Euoptius ; and there is nothing to show either that he was the brother of 
Synesius, or that he was his immediate successor, or that it was the first year 
of his episcopate. If Synesius really lived to administer his diocese for 
twenty years, it is at least strange that, while he has left so much which 


illustrates the first three or four years of his new career, all the rest should 
be an absolute blank. 
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crude ones. There is no doubt that in his faith and in his 
life there were change and unrest. He had experiences which 
disturbed his dreams of philosophic calm and continuous 
self-culture, and gave a new direction to his thoughts. And 
yet the change did not go deep enough to console him for 
what he had had to give up. Neither his intellectual nor 
his spiritual life was ever of the clear, intense kind. But 
if his character is, on this account, of a less noble type, 
and of far less enduring influence than that of many less 
remarkable men, it has something very attractive and very 
admirable about it. He is a genial, bright, humane soul, 
sensitive and affectionate, a staunch friend, a good citizen 
and patriot, a man of culture, with not a little of the 
sweetness and light which are supposed to be the fruits of 
culture, and not a little, too, of that ‘“‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness”’ which is characteristic of something better than 
mere culture. 

Compare him with Theophilus of Alexandria, and he is 
the very pattern of a Christian gentleman of honour, con- 
science, and chivalry of soul. Contrast him with Peter the 
Reader, with his foul band of monks, the Christian mur- 
derers of Hypatia, and he is a saint and an angel of light. 
Or set all that we know of his term of service in the Church 
side by side with the unpleasing picture we get of some of 
his fellow-ministers in the same service, and he is the 
model bishop, faithful to rebuke, ever ready to give his help 
and sympathy where it was needed, and to mingle his tears 
with those of the sorrowful and penitent, and always 
careful to exercise his authority with gentleness and with 
absolute fairness and justice. 

It is only when we put him beside such a man as 
Augustine that we are inclined to call him still unre- 
generate, and to think of those deeper and higher things 
which were not yet revealed to him. When we remember 
Jerome, with his learning and his zeal, his overflowing 
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vigour, his indefatigable activity in right or in wrong 
directions, we grow impatient of the groanings of Synesius 
under the burden of affairs. And a living voice like that 
of Chrysostom makes us feel the difference between the 
clever, fluent utterances and intellectual speculations of the 
philosopher somewhat of the dilettante order, and the fervid 
eloquence of the prophet who sways men’s hearts with his 
words. No one would think of putting Synesius in the 
same rank with these great contemporaries of his. Their 
career and their work form a chief part of that chapter of 
Church history in which the story of his life is but one 
episode. But the position he occupied and the work he did 
are in many respects unique, and beyond the range of 
comparison with those of either greater or lesser men 
whose names appear on the same historic page; and, after 
the lives of those who are in the first rank, we may assign 
no undistinguished place to that of Synesius of Cyrene, 
both for its personal interest and picturesque effect, and for 


its various significance in relation to the history of those 
critical times to which he belonged. 


RoBERT CROMPTON JONES. 





NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND RELIGIOUS 
INTERNATIONALISM.* 


HE author of this article need not disguise that it is 

the question so recently brought to the front in 
France by the decrees of the Government of the Republic 
with regard to the Jesuits and unauthorised religious 
orders, that he proposes to discuss before the English 
public under the above abstract title. His justification for 
giving this general title to the discussion of a special 
question will presently appear. It has seemed to him that 
a considerable section of English observers, and these, too, 
within the ranks of English Liberalism, have conceived an 
inaccurate idea of the aspect which this question presents 
in France, and have, perhaps, also indulged in illusions 
arising from the differences of manners, traditions, legisla- 
tion, and geographical position between the two countries. 
England has this double and very considerable advantage 
over France—first, that, thanks to her insular position, 
upholding and strengthening the ardent nationalism of the 
English people, she has nothing to fear for her national 
independence; secondly, that, with the exception of an 
insignificant minority, which dares not even carry its 
opinions beyond the region of theory, the whole of the 
English people is profoundly attached to its political in- 
stitutions. France has never enjoyed the first of these 


* This and the following article treat of the same topic. Each writer, 
while preparing his contribution, was aware that the other was engaged in 
discussing the subject from a point of view opposite to his own; but 
neither knew what line of argument the other would pursue.—[Eb. ] 
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two advantages, and for nearly a century she has been 
without the second. This consideration explains before- 
hand why so many questions are frequently discussed from 
entirely different points of view on the two sides of the 
Channel, by men who are otherwise animated with the 
same spirit, and attracted by the same ideal of progress, of 
rational reform, and of liberty. There are differences in 
the political habit of the two countries which depend 
essentially on the difference of situation. Things which 
are thoroughly admitted, and which apparently cause no 
inconvenience in England, would be intolerable in France, 
and vice versé. And this will long be the case, in spite of 
all those changes which show that the two countries are 
essentially approaching more and more nearly to each 
other. 

Let me briefly recall the antecedents of what we call in 
France ‘‘ the Clerical Question.” 


A 


The present France, from a social and political point of 
view, dates from the revolution of 1789, which substituted 
the rule of equality for that of privilege, the principle of 
popular sovereignty for that of absolute government by 
divine right, and the principle of religious liberty for that 
of uniformity legally imposed to the profit of the Roman 
Catholic religion alone. It may be affirmed to-day, what- 
ever be the apparent contradictions which events have 
sometimes opposed to this assertion, that the nation, as a 
whole and in the mass, has never ceased to consider itself 
bound to these principles—principles which constitute, 
indeed, the very basis of its social existence. 

And this also is certain, that the triumph of the 
Revolution has been much more complete in political and 
social than in religious matters. Absolute monarchy, by 
right divine, is quite dead. It was only under the mask of 
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the democratic forms with which it surrounded itself that 
personal rule was able to approach once more to the 
absolute under the two empires. It was these forms that 
disguised its real nature from the ignorant multitude. 
When, in 1830, an attempt was made to attach full powers 
to the monarchy of the Bourbons, under the plea of divine 
right, that attempt provoked an insurrection, which caused 
the downfall of the dynasty. Since ’89 the nobility has 
never been able to regain any substantial privileges, and 
nothing so tries the patience of the French people as any 
apparent breach of equality, since they always regard such 
a breach as nothing short of injustice. 

It has been quite otherwise with regard to religion. The 
Roman Catholic Church did what ske could to delay and 
oppose the Revolution. She could not blind herself to the 
fact that logically this Revolution was opposed to her pre- 
tensions, degraded her from her privileged station, and 
opened wide the door to that freedom of research, of 
inquiry, and of belief, the principle of which she has never 
ceased to combat. For the true Roman Catholic, abso- 
lutely obedient to his traditions and his priest, the Revolu- 
tion is not only a great political aberration, it is also a 
heresy, a religious error, a colossal impiety. 

It is evident that the Revolution would not have taken 
place if the strength of the Roman Catholic beliefs which 
were still so vivid and so uncontested in France in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, had not greatly 
declined in the minds of a vast number of Frenchmen 
during the second half of that century. 

At the first outbreak, the Revolution, irritated by the 
opposition it met with from the Church, took violent 
measures against her. Not only did it make a tabula rasa 
of all the convents and monastic congregations, to the great 
delight of the people, who detested them, but it proceeded 
to close the religious edifices and to proscribe the priests. 
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In doing this, it exceeded both its rights and the views of 
the majority. When calmer times had come once more, 
the first Napoleon adopted a policy, not perhaps very far- 
sighted, but both popular and personally advantageous, iv 
concluding the Concordat with the Pope. By this instru- 
ment the exercise of the Roman Catholic worship was 
re-established officially, not as that of the State Church,’ 
but as that of the majority of Frenchmen. It was sub- 
sidised by the Government and reinstated in the possession 
of its edifices. 

But it is clear that the two contracting parties had used 
all their cunning to outwit each other. The Pope had 
brought himself to accept a less evil in order to cure a 
greater, and hoped so to utilise the concessions made to 
him as to obtain more. Napoleon, on his side, was quite 
willing to restore Catholicism with its bishops, its worship, 
and its pomp; but he had not the smallest intention of 
giving it any hold on affairs of State or on his own power. 
The Concordat, and the provisions which accompany it, 
bear witness to all the precautions which he took to retain 
in his own hands the real headship of the Church, and to 
prevent any invasion of internal affairs by the pontifical 
power. The only Catholicism which he recognised was 
Gallicanism, which denies the Infallibility of the Pope. 
He took special care to maintain all the revolutionary laws 
against convents and monks of every kind, whom he 
regarded as a foreign militia under the orders of Rome, and 
separated from their own country by a vow of absolute 
obedience to foreign superiors, and throughout his reign he 
prevented them from gaining a footing in France. At 
least, he only made an exception in favour of one or 
two orders of ‘ brothers preceptors”’ working in 
the lower class schools which needed teachers, and of 
“sisters hospitallers’”’ to nurse the sick in the hospitals. 
Thenceforward it was admitted as a principle of public law 


36 
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that no monastic order could establish itself in France 
without the authorisation of the State. For the same 
reason Napoleon I. was especially opposed to the Jesuits, 
whom he feared more than any other order, and against 
whom he was delighted to be able to use the decrees of 
banishment already passed by the Monarchy anterior to 
the Revolution (1767, 1773), and confirmed by the Revolu- 
tion ; and when the Jesuits tried to reconstitute themselves 
in France under a very humble and modest disguise, with 
the name of ‘‘ Fathers of the Faith,” he gave the strictest 
orders for their expulsion. 

When the Bourbons were restored in 1814 and 1815, the 
Catholic party raised its head, expecting to regain all that 
it had lost by the Revolution, and in the restored Monarchy 
it enjoyed, for the most part, a very indulgent support. 
Consequently, the liberal Anti-Bourbon party declared 
violent war against it. From this epoch date the most 


popular of Béranger’s songs— 
“‘ Hommes noirs, d’o sortez-vous?”’ &c., 


and the connection which the Government of Charles X. 
imprudently allowed to grow up between its own destinies 
and the clerical power was one of the chief causes of its 
unpopularity and its fall. 

But we must remark that even then the Bourbon 
Government never wished to abrogate the laws which 
reserved to it the right of dissolving those religious orders 
whose encroachments on its authority it had reason 
to fear. The Jesuits were simply folerated, and under 
Charles X., in order to satisfy public opinion, which was 
becoming more and more irritated against them, a royal 
decree even closed the schools which they had founded. 

In the reign of Louis Philippe the clerical party was 
much weakened, especially during its earlier years, yet it 
profited by the very peaceable and Conservative incli- 
nations of the king quietly to reinstate itself. Lacordaire 
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was not afraid to reconstitute the order of the Dominicans 
in spite of the laws, and the Government said nothing. 
The Jesuits reappeared, and reopened their educational 
establishments, and in 1847, in order to force the Govern- 
ment to apply the law against them and close them com- 
pulsorily, the Chamber of Deputies was obliged to show its 
indignation at the supineness of M. Guizot, notwithstand- 
ing the devotion to him of the majority of the members. 

1848 arrived. The agitations of that troublous time 
diverted popular attention. The extravagances of the 
Radicals and the Socialists brought on a recoil of public 
opinion, of which he who soon afterwards became 
Napoleon III. adroitly made use. He wished to have 
upon his side what were called “‘ the great Conserva- 
tive forces’’: the army first, then the peasantry, then 
the great commercial and industrial world, then the 
clerical party, and with these last he made an actual 
compact, the most salient clause of which was the 
expedition to Rome and the restoration of the Pope 
in 1849-50. Once become Emperor, and still more 
when he was under the preponderating influence of the 
Empress Eugénie, he granted all sorts of favours to the 
clergy, to the religious orders, to the Jesuits, who profited 
greatly by them, and convents once more began to swarm 
over the land of France. Yet he no more consented than 
his predecessors to suppress the laws which made their 
existence always depend on the goodwill of the Govern- 
ment. He said, or his Ministers said for him, that the 
Jesuits were merely receiving “ hospitality’ as foreigners, 
and that he would keep the power of dismissing them if 
they abused it. 

Such was the state of affairs when the disasters of 
1870-71 befell the State. France, at death’s door, had 
other things to occupy her than the question of the con- 
vents. Thiers feared that to so many causes of dissolution 

36—2 
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would be added a religious quarrel. The Government of 
Marshal MacMahon, who succeeded him with the ill-con- 
cealed intention of overthrowing the Republic as soon as 
possible, drew its support from the clergy and,the whole 
clerical party, and every convent, every haunt of the 
Jesuits, was an armed fortress at war with the institution 
of the Republic. The defeat of MacMahon and his system 
at the elections of 1876, brilliantly confirmed by those of 
1877, was the moral defeat of this party. But public 
opinion demanded securities; among others, the firm admi- 
nistration of the law. 

The convents, especially those belonging to the Jesuits, 
are the object of popular hatred. They are regarded as an 
army of foreigners established on the soil and working for 
ends very different from the good of the country. We know 
that they curse the Revolution, and that they are preparing 
a new crusade against the social state which it has created. 
We see that the education which they give to the young is 
so conducted as to implant in them a horror of all maxims 
of liberty, of intellectual independence, and of patriotic 
pride, and to mould into blind subjects of the Pope all those 
whom parents, seduced by the moderation of their charges 
or the example of high Legitimist families, confide to their 
care. Again, the old grievances against the convents have 
once more sprung up. Many of them enrich themselves in 
a scandalous fashion, most frequently by taking advantage 
of the mental weakness of old men and of female devotees. 
The laws intended to prevent this sort of abuse are studied 
and evaded in such a manner that the courts of law are 
powerless to hinder the spoliation of families. Scandals of 
another kind are numerous, as must always be the case 
with orders which recruit their numbers by other means 
than the fervour and sincerity of those who join them.* In 


* Thus the greater number of these monks, although directed by intelli- 
gent superiors, are in the highest degree vulgar. Among men, the desire to 
escape from the cbligation of military service, the idea, true or false, that 
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a word, they are utterly unpopular, and the majority of the 
deputies elected in 1877 were obliged to promise their con- 
stituents that they would do all they could to get rid of 
what they regard as nothing less than ‘‘a leprosy.” 


II. 


What must chiefly strike those who read this sketch of 
the vicissitudes and position of the clerical party in France, 
is the almost total absence of any fixed and well-devised 
principles in the conduct of the different Governments 
which have succeeded each other since the Revolution. 
Some have been anti-clerical, but they have not dared to 
carry their opposition to clericalism to its legitimate issue 
so as to render it henceforth powerless. Others have been 
more or less clerical, but while favouring the claims of the 
clergy as much as they could, they have taken no steps to 
disarm the State by suppressing those laws of the ancien 
régime and of the Revolution, which subordinate the 
existence of the monastic orders to the secular welfare of 
the State. Whence comes this hesiation, this kind of 
timidity on both sides ? 

It arises naturally enough from the fact that the anti- 
clericals, who generally profess the principle of liberty, feel 
scruples at the idea of restraining the liberty of the Roman 
Catholic religion, which teaches the superiority of the 
monastic life over the common life, and which considers 
itself shackled, restrained, contradicted when it is not 
permitted to exhibit itself undisturbed in the motley orders 
which it loves to multiply in the bosom of the nation. Add 
to this, that the men at the head of anti-clerical Govern- 
ments, themselves detached from the Roman Catholic 
creed, long had the greatest difficulty in the world in 


one need not work ; among women, the facility of becoming ipso facto a sort 
of lady, a governess without passing examinations, a person of distinction on 
@ footing of equality in the best society—such are unquestionably at this 
day, with the exception of some unhealthy mysticism, the causes of most of 
the so-called vocations. 
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regarding Catholicism as anything but a dying religion 
which it is politic to humour, since it still commands the 
sympathies of many, but which there is no longer any 
serious reason to fear. The idea that, on the contrary, in 
watchful and militant Catholicism is to be found the chief 
obstacle to the final establishment of democratic and liberal 
institutions,—this idea is now as widely spread as it was rare 
only twenty years ago; and when M. Gambetta, in one of 
those political speeches which have wakened so many 
echoes, said, “‘Clericalism, that is our enemy,”’ he only gave 
expression to what was already the private opinion of hosts 
of his countrymen. 

As to those clerical Governments which were so by con- 
viction, like that of Charles X., or by political calculation, 
like that of Napoleon III., if they held back from the sup- 
pression of the laws, which always hung like the sword of 
Damocles over the head of the monastic orders, it was 
because they could not conceal from themselves that the 
day might come when this militia, obeying in the last resort 
other wills than theirs, would constitute a fetter upon their 
power, a State within the State, a sort of theocracy, spreading 
like a drop of oil and making of France a mere Papal pro- 
vince, and of the sovereign of France a mere Papal prefect. 
Now, the “most Christian” kings and the French emperors 
always showed marks of the deepest respect for the Holy 
Father ; but they were always very jealous of any infringe- 
ment of their sovereignty within their own dominions, 
and very determined to be sole rulers in France. And 
in this, national opinion always supported them,—a fact 
which, I doubt not, will be well understood in England, 
where the people carried out the Reformation and the Revo- 
lution of 1688, because they would not tolerate the idea of 
an authority over countries under the royal dominion 
superior to that of the Crown of England. 

Why have the Jesuits, of all other religious orders, so often 
been the object of mistrust, and even of decrees of banish- 
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ment, on the part of the most Catholic sovereigns? Because, 
of all the religious orders, this is the one which has most 
openly assumed the mission of bringing back the nations to 
complete obedience to the Holy Chair, and whose political 
influence has been, and is still, the most to be dreaded. It 
is, in short, a theocratic army working to bring the world 
to the theocracy. 

In this regard, there is no fundamental difference among 
the various political forms of government which may enjoy a 
vigorous existence. Whether it be a king by divine right, 
or an emperor, or a constitutional monarch, or a people 
‘exercising sovereignty directly under a Republican form, the 
same necessity is always present. The sovereignty cannot 
be shared ; it must be one; it cannot, without contradiction, 
co-exist with another in the same country—if it meets with 
a rival, war is inevitable, and sooner or later one must 
succumb. 

If, then, the question now before France were only one of 
legality and of policy, the defence of the Government and of 
the resolutions which it has taken would be as easy as it 
would be simple. It would say: ‘‘ I obey public opinion in 
carrying out laws which all the Governments that preceded 
me have recognised, maintained, and often carried out. The 
evil of which the people who appointed me complain arises 
from the very fact that these laws, while remaining in our 
codes, have not been observed, or have been observed only 
occasionally, without sequence and decision. In my relation 
to the Catholic Church, I keep within the limits of the Con- 
cordat and of the provisions which are her legal and constitu- 
tional charter in France, and which are opposed to the 
reconstitution of the monastic orders as well as to the 
establishment of the Jesuits on French soil. If a pro- 
testant, or Jewish, or Free-thinking association under 
foreign leaders gave occasion for the same charges, and 
exposed the national independence to the same dangers, I 
should unhesitatingly apply to it the same laws which 
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have at all times regulated such associations in France. We 
have done so quite recently with the Workmen’s Inter- 
national Society, which enrolled our workmen, attracting 
them by an appeal to their interests, and placed them 
under the orders of irresponsible committees, more or less 
secret, sitting at Berlin or in London. I had proposed a 
certain arrangement in what was called Art. 7 of the Law 
of Higher Instruction, which excluded from the right of 
teaching in public, not the common clergy, but the mem- 
bers of those illegal congregations which excite so many 
complaints. The Senate considered this article illogical 
and out of place; I told it that, if it rejected it, I should 
be forced to take some measures perfectly legal, but more 
rigorous and more decisive, as the present situation was 
intolerable. The Senate did not change its mind in con- 
sequence of this. I can, therefore, do nothing but place 
things on a footing of strict legality. I dissolve the con- 
gregations of Jesuits, which are expressly forbidden by the 
laws, and I invite the other orders, under pain of condemn- 
ing themselves to the same fate, to show me their rules and 
statutes, as the laws require, so that I may see whether I 
can grant them that authorisation without which (still 
according to the laws) they cannot exist. This is a condi- 
tion to which all other associations—political, civil, com- 
mercial, literary, &c.—are subjected, and there is no reason 
for granting a privilege which nothing would justify to 
monastic associations. I might legally dissolve all of them 
to-morrow, but out of consideration for precedents which 
may have misled them, I grant them three months for 
reflection and preparation.* It is for them to choose their 
course.” 


* The delay granted will expire on June 29 this year. At the present 
moment (June 2) not a single monastic association has attempted to obey 
the invitation of the Government, and all seem to intend to keep an impas- 
sive silence. Indeed, their position is difficult. All their statutes contain a 
clause promising absolute obedience to a superior living out of France, and 
that alone will make it impossible for the French Government to authorise 
their existence without violating the law. 
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But I hasten to acknowledge that such questions cannot 
be decided solely from a political and legal point of view. 
There is another element of the utmost moment in the 
problem—the question of freedom of conscience and re- 
ligious liberty. Have they not both been violated by the 
decrees of the 28th of March? I desire now to embark 
upon that discussion, and it will thus appear why this 
essay is called National Independence and Religious Inter- 
nationalism. 


III. 


The fact is, that a far broader question is raised than 
that of the suppression or conservation of a few convents 
and Jesuitical establishments in France ; this is merged in a 
far more general inquiry, which may be thus stated: In 
what relation does national independence stand towards 
organised religions which have their centre and must look 
for their guidance outside the country? This is a question 


very rarely facedin its full force, yet deserving of careful study. 

Doubtless nothing would be more convenient or even 
more agreeable to every liberal mind than to solve it simply 
by carrying out the principle of liberty without any restric- 
tion or any limit. We so often see that Liberty furnishes 
the best solution of difficulties, and that her abuses correct 
themselves if only she is left intact for everybody, while, on 
the other hand, the limitations that have been set to her 
progress aggravate the evils which they were intended to 
prevent or to cure; we have so often before now seen 
Liberty justified by the result in science, in the Press, in 
religion, in commerce, in industry, that we always incline 
beforehand to side with those who pay her homage; and 
high and generous souls are beyond all others tempted to 
accept this theory in all its breadth and beauty. Nothing 
would be more agreeable to me than to adopt this view 
myself. Nevertheless, we must take care not to strangle 
Liberty while we embrace her, and I greatly fear that such 
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would be the result of the absolute application of the prin- 
ciple of liberty to the question of religious organisation in 
the case of a sacerdotal religion, dominating conscience, 
and overshadowing with its centralised hierarchy a whole 
group of diverse nations. 

For the moment I leave entirely on one side that other 
cognate and very important question whether Liberty does 
not require to be protected from those who deny her, who 
work under her auspices to become stronger than herself, 
and who will hasten to suppress her as soon as they have 
succeeded. However interesting this question may be, I 
prefer keeping to the problem which I have just proposed. 

We must start from the fact that absolute liberty cannot 
be realised, because the liberty of all is only gained by 
means of a number of restrictions on that of the individual. 
From the street police, without whom there would be no 
liberty for any one, up to the fundamental laws securing 
social and national existence, examples occur in all 
directions in support of this asserfion. I have no right to 
shake my carpet or empty my basin out of window in our 
great cities, because such a liberty on my part would be dis- 
agreeable to people passing along my street. If I am nota 
member of Parliament, I have no right to intrude myself 
into the House and say to the members, face to face, many 
things which I might think it would be very useful for them 
to hear, and which my conscience might direct me to say to 
them. I have no right, when the Queen is seated on her 
throne, to ask her to decamp and make room for me. 

In other words, absolute liberty would be the contra- 
diction of liberty. It would be anarchy, licence, the over- 
throw of society; and we may truly say that the day which 
saw all men endowed with such liberty as this would see 
the annihilation of liberty. Trwe liberty presupposes laws 
which, by restraining individual liberty, ensure and protect 
the regular and reciprocal enjoyment of general liberty. 
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I say the reciprocal enjoyment; for we must remember 
that liberty is, in fact, divided into several kinds, which 
necessarily limit each other. My personal liberty to go and 
come is limited by that of my neighbour to shut his door, 
or to enclose his garden with a wall, or only to let me enter 
it with his permission. He, on his side, if he chooses to 
set fire to his house, has no right to hinder the firemen from 
hastening to the spot and breaking open his door, in order 
to extinguish flames which threaten the whole neighbour- 
hood. I am at liberty to publish in a newspaper whatever 
I think well to write ; yet, if I make use of the Press to 
calumniate, insult, or defame my neighbour, I shall have to 
suffer the legal consequences of this wickedness just as if I 
had committed it in some other way. I am at liberty to 
dispose as I will of my fortune; but whether I choose or 
not, I have to pay some of my money to the tax collector 
every year; for the State could not protect me or ensure 
my liberty, or that of others, if it were deprived of the 
necessary means. In a word, every liberty of a certain 
kind is limited by a liberty of another kind, and the public 
liberty is a result of these reciprocal limitations. 

Now, among these inevitable restrictions, there is none 
more evident, more generally admitted, more indisputable, 
than that which arises from the necessity of restraining 
individual liberty for the sake of national independence and 
security. Unless we accept those eosmopolitan theories 
which regard the sentiment of patriotism as a prejudice, 
national independence as a superstition, and our interest in 
it as narrow-mindedness, we must concede that, according to 
the measure of its needs, our country has the right to restrain 
our liberty, so far as to demand of us the pecuniary or per- 
sonal help perceived to be necessary to its defence and 
security. And, in reality, it is in the interest of liberty that 
the State demands this of us; for where is the liberty of a 
country which is invaded, subjected, and oppressed by 
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strangers? A time may, indeed, be conceived in the distant 
future when national distinctions shall be effaced, when 
there shall be no more room to talk of patriotism, of 
national honour, of devotion to one’s country. I am ready 
to admit such a conception (without believing in it). But, at 
any rate, the grass will have grown again and again over our 
dust before such a time comes; and we must deal with the 
reality of the present. Now, this reality is, that the most 
thorough Liberal consents to the most painful restrictions 
on his individual liberty when he is persuaded that the 
national independence requires it. 

Let us apply these considerations to the religious problem. 

Assuredly, if there is a domain where liberty is precious 
and sacred, it is this. If there is a species of liberty which 
should be respected to the utmost, it is liberty of conscience 
and of worship. If there is any which the legislator should 
guard with all possible care and respect compatible with 
other liberties, it is this. 

Yet, who will dare, even here, to say that the line of limi- 
tation is never to be drawn? Will a Liberal Government 
respect suttee and thugs on the plea that we ought to 
respect even the wanderings and aberrations of religious 
belief? Is the Russian Government wrong in taking repres- 
sive measures against that sect of madmen who exalt muti- 
lation into a sacrament? Would a religious association be 
tolerated which was founded on the principle that the arts 
of painting and sculpture are lasting offences to the Creator, 
and which caused its partizans to burn all pictures and 
statues, whether in private houses or museums? In all 
these cases, religious liberty would be restrained, and right- 
fully, in the name of public security, public morality, and 
public and private property. 

In virtue, then, of what principle could we require a 
Government to refrain from every precautionary measure 
against religious institutions and beliefs whose very nature 
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makes them dangerous to that other precious possession, 
the source and guarantee of all liberties—national inde- 
pendence ? 

The question could not even occur in pagan antiquity. 
‘Then religion and country were one. It has been altogether 
different since the appearance of religions claiming to be 
universal—in fact, international—which spread over a great 
number of different countries. From that time it has been 
the duty of Governments both to ensure liberty of faith to 
their subjects (a duty which has hardly been thoroughly 
understood till our own day), and at the same time to watch 
ne quid detrimenti res publica capiat. 

This duty has been rendered still more imperative by 
the constitution of Roman Catholicism, which, left to its 
natural course, tends to transform the world into a 
theocracy, the absolute head of which is the Pope. 

This is so true, that even in those times when the 
Catholic faith reigned without a rival, monarchs were not 
only obliged to take precautionary steps to avoid losing all 
their authority, but they were sustained and supported in 
their claims by their subjects, as soon as the latter were 
sufficiently enlightened to understand the bearings of the 
question. Every thoughtful mind will perceive that the 
famous distinction between temporal and spiritual always 
evaporates very speedily in the presence of facts. There is 
so much that touches upon the domains of both that the 
power which rules the spiritual is sure, in reality, to be 
master of the temporal. The Governments, whether they 
were attached to the Catholic faith or inspired with the 
principle of religious liberty, thus always found them- 
selves, indeed, obliged to respect Roman Catholic con- 
sciences, to let their Roman Catholic subjects fulfil the 
duties of their religion and enjoy the ministrations, indis- 
pensable to them, of their clergy, who were in communion 
with the Pope ; but, at the same time, and just because of 
the enormous power which this gave to the Bishop of 
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Rome, they strove to establish safeguards for their own 
independence, which was closely bound up with the 
national independence. Hence the Pragmatic Sanctions, 
the Concordats, and many other measures which they took 
of their own accord, from their own initiative, and without 
always consulting the Bishop of Rome. 

Protestantism, which also, doubtless, has its faults, has, 
at any rate, this great advantage—that, international in its 
essential principles, it is eminently national in its distinct 
organisation in each country. With it no central Church 
has authority over foreign Churches. Its Head, Jesus 
Christ, is in heaven, and never interferes with politics. If, 
then, Protestantism is strong in a country, if the Roman 
Catholic minority is too weak, too poor, too far removed 
from the direction of affairs, to exercise a preponderating 
influence on the national Government, the latter can afford 
to neglect the hypothesis of dangers arising from granting 
full and entire liberty to that minority; and, rather than 
even appear arbitrarily to restrain that liberty, it can, 
without inconvenience, maintain it intact. 

It is quite otherwise when Roman Catholicism is pro- 
fessed by the great majority of the innabitants of a country. 
I say “professed,” for in order for a traditional and or- 
ganised religion to exercise great power over a population, 
it is by no means necessary that its doctrines should be 
believed by all those who outwardly adhere to it. This 
remark is especially applicable to France, where multi- 
tudes of men no longer believe in the Roman Catholic 
doctrines, but do not for that reason ostensibly detach 
themselves from the Church into which they were born. 
The majority of the women are still true believers, which 
suffices to make the outward profession carry with it many 
concessions and attentions to the clergy in the family circle, 
in questions of education, and in the important events of 
life, the birth of children, religious instruction, marriages, 
funerals, and so forth. 
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The Concordat, still in full vigour, which was concluded 
between the first Napoleon and the Pope, is so far good 
that it protects the national independence whilst leaving to 
Roman Catholicism great freedom of worship, of teaching, 
and of discipline. It is the Government which nominates 
the bishops. The Council of State may proceed against 
them if they abuse their powers. They must swear 
obedience to the laws of the State. The Bulls and 
ordinances of the Pope have no official value in France 
unless they have been approved by the Government. These 
essential clauses, still further strengthened by several others 
of less importance, really prevent the national independence 
from running any risk through the fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church in France recognises as its spiritual chief 
a foreign bishop. But it is very different when we pass 
from the Church properly so-called to the monastic orders. 

The laws only notice these to impose on them the obliga- 
tion of having themselves recognised and authorised by the 
State. But these laws are rarely or never applied, and 
hence the situation grows more perilous every day. 

Here are associations, more or less secretly formed and 
spreading over the whole face of the land, which, by 
degrees, substitute their action for that of the normal, 
known, and responsible clergy. These associations are 
composed of men and women who, in the name of the 
creeds which the Church teaches, not only claim, but 
actually obtain, a respect, and a deference, and an influence of 
an extraordinary kind. They soon grow rich, because, in spite 
of waning faith, there are still a great number of rich and 
simple souls who think to obtain grace from on high by 
giving or bequeathing considerable wealth and property to 
the monastic institutions. Remember that all capital and 
- all property which pass into these monastic hands are lost 
for ever to society ; for the convent is an institution which 
always receives and never gives. Their influence grows 
with their riches. It is soon plain that, having by their 
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mode of life and their vows, become strangers to civil 
society, the members of these associations sink into the 
mere tools of chiefs who have no care whatever for the 
interests, the needs, the liberties, or even the independence 
of the country. Not an attack upon liberty, not a political 
reaction, not a plot for restoration, not a war however hos- 
tile to the well-being of this nation, not a project com- 
promising our safety, not a movement disapproved and 
condemned by an educated public opinion, but is sure to 
find in these mysterious corporations, eluding as they do 
all control, so many allies offering them every facility in 
preparation and in execution. The books on morals issued 
by these societies are of a revolting immorality, teaching 
the people that they must, before all things, submit to 
sacerdotal authority, and that on this condition, every sin, 
even crime itself, may be excused.* Little by little, civil 
society feels itself clasped, as it were, by the arms of an 
octopus, which sucks and exhausts it and paralyses its 
movements, and which, if it is left to itself, will end by 
stifling and killing it. 

And society, forsooth, is to submit to be strangled in this 
way without any effort for liberty! To such a demand a 
living society will never yield. It regards the members of 
these dangerous associations as to all effects and purposes 
foreigners, and it has always been universally admitted that 
a Government has the right to eliminate foreigners who, in 
its own territory, abuse the hospitality accorded to them 
by fomenting troubles and forming conspiracies which will 
compromise the peace and safety of the country. 

It will be said that if Roman Catholicism is recognised 
and protected, it must also be permitted to develop itself as 
it thinks fit, and that for it monastic orders are indispens- 
able. Roman Catholicism may undoubtedly consider the 

* See the terrible revelations which, though not the first in the field, 


M. Paul Bert has just published, with so much vigour and knowledge and 
scrupulous fidelity, in his ‘* Morale des Jésuites,” Taris, 1£8(. 
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formation of religious orders desirable and natural. But 
nowhere has it dared to say that it cannot live without 
them, and by signing the Concordat, which made no men- 
tion of them, the Pope acknowledged that they were not 
absolutely necessary. Roman Catholicism complains of 
being bound and hampered when it cannot impose itself 
upon dissidents and change all the laws for its own exclu- 
sive advantage. Are we, therefore, to abolish religious 
liberty, and to re-establish the ancient State Church, en- 
dowing it with sole right of existence ? 

It will be said that it is very unsafe to leave the State to 
decide whether a religious institution is or is not dangerous 
to the national security and independence, and that, if you 
do so, you justify those kings of France who persecuted the 
Protestants, since they considered them as outside the pale 
of the nation, and as an element hurtful to the welfare of 
the realm. It is, however, absolutely necessary that, if there 
are dangerous institutions, the decision should rest with 
some one; and with whom should it rest if not with the 
Government which emanates from the will of the people ? 
As to the Protestants, they always recognised the right 
of former kings to take such precautions against them 
as their mistrust of them dictated, as, for example, to 
forbid them to form alliances with foreign Powers, and pro- 
vided that their freedom of worship and instruction was left 
untouched, they submitted to the laws of their country. 

In a word, every French Government springing from the 
Revolution at this day, and having in charge its maxims 
and its principles, when it is confronted with the monastic 
orders and its precautionary measures in reference to them, 
must take its stand upon the plea, ‘“‘ Non posse aliter.” 

Either the general liberty is to be maintained in France, 
in which case we must get rid of the army of foreigners 
illegally banded together, which is labouring to destroy it; 
or else the principle of absolute liberty is to be conceded 
to this army itself, all laws to the contrary notwith- 
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standing, in which case we may chant the dirge of Liberty! 
No third course is possible. All those nations with a 
preponderance or a very large proportion of Roman 
Catholics which have wished to live under a free govern- 
ment—lItaly, Spain, Switzerland—have been constrained to 
submit to this necessity. Belgium will soon be compelled 
to do the same. 

The principles of an international religion have a right 
to the most complete liberty. If the organisation and 
hierarchy of that religion are themselves national, there is 
no necessity to restrain their free exercise. But if this 
organisation has its centre abroad, and if, outside its 
acknowledged relations with its head, which are open to 
free discussion, it forms secret societies paying servile 
obedience to foreign superiors and working under their direc- 
tion to carry out their plans of political and social subver- 
sion under the cloak of religion, the most Liberal Govern- 
ment is sooner or later compelled to take steps for the 
preservation of the national independence. 

Nor must it be said that the application of the laws 
concerning the monastic orders would be ineffectual. 
Undoubtedly, with the cunning and sullen spirit which 
has always marked the proceedings of the Jesuit party, 
it would be vain to think that a few ordinances or decrees 
would suffice to put an end to its work. But, in France, we 
know by experience, since we have seen it, that such an 
application of the laws does at all events reduce the 
existing evil to a minimum without importance. 

Such is the simple explanation of the conduct of the pre- 
sent French Government; and we are among those who 
hold that, in estimating the situation, it is unjust to blame 
that Government for taking measures applauded by all who 
see in the maintenance of the national independence the 
first and most essential condition of the maintenance of 
liberty itself. . 

Paris. ALBERT REVILLE. 














FRANCE AND THE JESUITS. 


ERTAIN questions present themselves in the political 
and social life of the more advanced nations, which 
possess the unpleasant characteristic of constantly recurring, 
however seriously they may have been supposed to be 
finally settled. 

Amongst these is the question of the Jesuits. 

A century ago, when the Societas Jesu was expelled from 
almost all the Catholic countries and disbanded by the 
Papal Chair itself, who would have thought that after a 
hundred years the Governments would again stand face to 
face with the very question that the eighteenth century 
seemed to have solved for all generations to come? Least 
of all could any such danger have been anticipated for 
France. Not only was the Order condemned by Royal 
Edicts of Louis XV. (1764) and Louis XVI. (1777), but the 
Parlement also, by the repeated arrests of August 6, 1762, 
December 1, 1764, and May 9, 1767, had refused the Jesuits 
all right of existence or of abode in the kingdom. And 
amid all the changes. which the following years brought 
into the principles of Government, the sentence against the 
Order was never reversed; but, on the contrary, the 
ordinances specially directed against it were supported by 
measures of wider scope, under which it was included with 
others. There was the resolution of the Constituent As- 
sembly (February 13-19, 1790) dissolving all Orders that 
required a solemn monastic oath ; the resolution of August 
18th, 1792, dissolving all religious associations whatever ; 
and, finally, the eleventh article of the Concordat of 18th 
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Germinal, year X., by which the previous resolutions were 
confirmed, and no religious institutions were allowed, 
except the canonical chapters of the episcopal cathedrals 
and one seminary for each diocese. 

Surely, enough has been said to show that Jesuitism was 
long ago condemned and expelled from France as far as law 
could do it. But the very number of these decrees rouses 
our suspicions. Why was a new law wanted, when the old 
one bore every mark of a final settlement? It must have 
been, as the Edict of 1777 declares, that certain Jesuits 
still appeared to be left! A new law was therefore needed 
to supplement the weakness of its predecessor. But all 
was of no avail. Monarchy, Revolution, First Republic, 
First Empire, Restoration, July Monarchy, Second Re- 
public, Second Empire came and went; but in defiance of 
ordinances, edicts, resolutions, and laws, both old and new, 
the Jesuits remained! In 1826 the Court of Douai had 
again to establish the principle that the Jesuits, having no 
right of existence, could not inherit property. Two years 
afterwards the Chamber passed another resolution to the 
effect that the Jesuits had no legal existence in France. 
But, legal or illegal, there they were! In 1845 it was M. 
Thiers who questioned the Government in the Chamber as 
to the enforcement of the laws against the Jesuits, and the 
Chamber did not proceed to the order of the day till it had 
declared that it looked to the Government to carry out 
the laws. 

Never has one of these ordinances been repealed. If 
there is one thing certain, as a matter of law, it is that 
there can be no Jesuits in France. And yet, now that 
France has broken for good with the ancien régime, and 
the will of the people has had complete control of public 
affairs for ten years, the whole country is once more thrown 
into commotion by the resolution of the Government to 
enforce the laws against the Jesuits. 
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It must be acknowledged that the Order may claim the 
honour of having carried on the campaign for a hundred 
years, at the end of which its opponents declare that they 
are now going to do what they resolved upon a century 
ago. 

So France is confronted once again by the old problem of 
what to do with the Jesuits! 

Will the present attempt to solve it succeed? Will the 
decree of March 29th be carried out? And will the country 
be benefited by such a solution of the old problem ? 

Probably the present French Government may reckon 
upon the approval of the whole Liberal party if they 
compel the Jesuits to quit the homes of their Order on 
June 29th, and to close their educational institutions on 
August 31st. Public opinion has declared itself pretty 
generally in favour of these measures, as free from any real 
intolerance, and imperatively demanded by the public 
interest. Indeed, the enjoyment of equal rights and 
liberties by every class of citizens is the very principle in 
defence of which these laws are invoked, so far do they 
seem from infringing it. A sound policy, it is argued, 
must not be content with simply following certain fixed 
principles, but must also take account of the special 
circumstances under which they are to be applied. What 
would be practicable and desirable in a Protestant nation 
might be extremely dangerous to a Catholic people. A 
difference of political education necessitates a totally 
different administration. Peoples like the English, the 
Dutch, and the Swiss, who have been accustomed for 
centuries to govern themselves, may be able to bear what 
would prove disastrous to nations which have but just 
escaped from the curb of despotism. Sowith France. The 
people are Catholic, and are therefore open to the influence 
of the priesthood, and how dangerous to the progress of 
civilisation that influence may be is shown by the most 
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melancholy instances as late as in our own century. But 
yet, if the State had only to deal with the regular clergy, it 
might, with the help of the Concordat, restrain the abuse of 
spiritual power within some kind of limits. Far greater, how- 
ever, is the danger that threatens political and social life from 
the side of the monastic brotherhoods, which have spread 
like a net over all the country, which do not even obey the 
spiritual authorities of their own Church, which always 
work in the dark, and whose purpose it is to overthrow the 
established order of things, and to bring the people once 
more under the sway of a Theocracy that has sworn the 
death of all enlightenment and progress. Add to this 
that all these knights-errant of obscurantism are in the 
service of a foreign potentate, who longs to crush the free 
development of the national life, and to issue his mandates 
to the country from the other side of the mountains. Is 
this to be endured? Is it to be quietly overlooked in the 
midst of a people whom its history shows to be so incapable 
as yet of defending itself against Ultramontanist agitations? 
Should a change in the popular sentiments, secretly fostered 
by the agents of despotism, presently overthrow the still 
youthful Republic, and close for long years to come the 
prospect that has now been opened of free and powerful 
national growth, would not the blame be deservedly thrown 
on the shoulders of a Government which had failed to make 
timely provision against the danger by putting into force the 
laws against illegal societies? And there is another danger 
besides that of political reaction. The highest of all inte- 
rests, those of morality itself, are at stake. It is no longer 
a secret what the Jesuits are and what they teach. Any 
one who likes to look into their handbooks may see with 
his own eyes how they poison the conscience with their 
morals, how they infringe the sanctity of marriage and 
undermine all honour and good faith. ‘‘ A pest to society ”’ 
is their well-earned title. And are these the men we are to 
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leave unchecked to plot and scheme as they will, to whom 
the confessional and the education of the people are to be 
entrusted, though the popular voice cries out for their 
expulsion, and the laws which prohibit their abode in 
France have been ready for a hundred years? Who 
would dare to incur such a responsibility? Surely, if the 
Government knows its duty, it will not be restrained by any 
fear of seeming intolerant. The time has come for action ; 
for now the support of the great majority of the people may 
be reckoned on. The laws must be put into force, and on 
the 29th of June, 1880, not a single house of the Order of 
the Jesuits must be left open in France. 

Such are the arguments used, and it would be idle to 
deny their force. 

On one point, at least, there can be no difference of 
opinion amongst the friends of progress and morality ; 
namely, that it would be a blessing for France, or for any 
other civilised country, if it could be freed at once and for 
ever from the Jesuits. 

When you meet a Jesuit, it is very possible that you 


- stand in the presence of a saint whose compliance with the 


severest demands of the Gospel puts you to utter shame; 
but it is very certain that you see before you a hereditary 
foe between whom and yourself there can be nothing but 
war to the very death. 

This extraordinary contrast faces us in all the doings and 
in all the members of the Order. In its noblest works we 
are forced to detest it, in its foulest machinations it extorts 
our admiration. 

Nowhere on earth perhaps is the great principle of abso- 
lute self-devotion so completely carried out, nowhere is the 
ideal so perfectly realised as in Jesuitism. Hence it can 
never include more than a small picked band. For ordinary 
human powers the task is too hard. 

To be nothing at all for one’s self, to have no thoughts, no 
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feelings, no wishes or will of one’s own, to know nothing 
but the one law of obedience, and to follow it alone and 
always and everywhere—nothing is conceivable more im- 
moral, or whereby greater things may be accomplished. 

Put this mania of obedience to the service of heathen 
missions, or the tasks of philanthropy, and you will witness 
miracles of self-sacrificing love. Lay the same mania under 
the orders of some unhallowed ecclesiastical interest, and it 
desolates society. 

Alas! we see more of the latter, at present, than of the 
former. Not that the Jesuits have gone backwards. They 
never change. But society has gone forwards. It is rear- 
ing itself everywhere on the foundations of the free civil 
life, and wherever this free life flourishes, ecclesiastical 
authority and ecclesiastical interests are doomed. The 
suppression of this modern civilisation, therefore, is a matter 
of life and death to the Church. To this end she is straining 
all her powers, and the Jesuits are by their very nature 
the appointed van of the Church’s army in the warfare. 

Let us have no mistake as to the nature of the conflict. 
It is for life and death. Constitutionalism, popular educa- 
tion, free growth, development are on one side; despot- 
ism, obscurantism, protectionism are on the other. Such 
are the opposing forces ; and how can we dream of making 
peace or even of finding a modus vivendi between them? 
It follows that, if the statesmen that have charge of the 
affairs of France intend to uphold the Republic, if they 
intend to improve the education of the people, if they mean 
to lay a strong foundation for the nation’s growth in its 
domestic and social life, then they will strike against the 
opposition of the Jesuits at every step ; and no consumma- 
tion is more devoutly to be wished than that they should 
succeed in expelling the Order, and so putting an end to its 
machinations for good and all. 

Or is it possible that the modern conception of the duties 
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of the State forbids the application of the existing laws? 
It may be asked whether the Government has really any 
right to interfere with the doctrines of an ecclesiastical 
society, whether it should not stand completely aloof as 
long as nothing is done which demands the attention of 
the criminal law. The question is more easily asked than 
answered. Nothing is harder than to define the limits of 
State authority in modern days. Between the absolute 
tyranny of the State and its mere maintenance of the police 
there are so many possible shades in the relation it may 
hold to society, that no general rule of universal applica- 
bility can possibly be laid down. I shall certainly make no 
attempt to accomplish such a task, but shall content myself 
with the single observation, the justice of which will scarcely 
be disputed, that no form of policy is good except in so far as 
it corresponds with the special needs of the people. The 
State is the expression of the organised life of the people, 
and the peculiar character of the institutions of the State 
must depend on the character and development of the 
popular life. For instance, the power and authority given to 
the Central Government must be greater or less according to 
the degree of self-government which the people has learned 
to exercise. If the English system were introduced into 
Russia the result would be simple anarchy, while, on the 
other hand, the English people would not endure the 
Russian system for a single instant. Looking at the reso- 
lutions of the French Government of March 29th from this 
point of view, I dare not aver that they are inconsistent 
with a sound conception of the functions of the State. In 
Holland they would certainly deserve reprobation, for 
there they would be in direct opposition to political tradi- 
tion and to public opinion. But in France it is otherwise. 
The resolutions in question simply declare that the laws 
which have been drawn up by many previous governments 
should be put into force. This shows in itself that they are 
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keeping within the lines of historical tradition. And, more- 
over, in France the central authority has always possessed 
great powers and exercised extensive control over the social 
life. Where else has the throne ever had such prestige as 
there? The ever-repeated and ever-abortive attempt to 
establish the Republic throughout the early and middle 
decades of the present century shows that the French are 
still in.a state of pupilage ; and now that the blunders and 
crimes of the Second Empire have once more made the 
Republic the only possible form of government for France, 
it would be a reckless policy indeed that should aim at 
introducing the self-government of the Americans or the 
Swiss. It is easy to dismiss a king or an emperor, but no 
one can create a new national life at a moment’s notice. 
The national traditions must be respected, even while they 
are being modified, if any lasting effect is to be produced ; 
and the resolutions of March 29th have, therefore, a right of 
existence in France that, in many other countries, they 
would be unable to claim. 

These arguments acquire all the more force when we 
remember that the questions involved are religious and 
ecclesiastical ; for the separation of Church and State is 
not a part of the French régime. The right of existence of 
the Catholic Church is founded on the Concordat of 1801, 
just as that of the Protestant communities rests on the 
law of 1802. The authorisation of religious societies is an 
acknowledged function of the Government, and for the due 
exercise of that function it is bound to take cognisance of 
the doctrines and regulations of the societies that desire to 
establish themselves in the country. If it considers the 
principles of any special Order hurtful to the common weal, 
no one will maintain that it is exceeding its powers in refus- 
ing to allow that Order to establish itself in France ; and, as 
a matter of fact, the opposition of the clerical party to the 
decrees of March 29th does not challenge the powers of the 
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Government, but simply protests against the use it makes of 
them. And, however certain we may feel ourselves that 
the separation of Church and State is a sound principle, we 
have certainly no right to insist on its applicability to 
France. If the French Government thinks it its duty, in 
the interests of the country, to expel the Jesuits, it is 
placing itself in the line of a tradition which has run 
through the whole political life of France in this as in the 
previous century. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits is in itself desirable, and as 
a matter of political propriety, in France at least, there is 
nothing to be urged against it. It seems to follow that the 
measures of the French Government deserve approval. 

My conclusion, however, is different ; for all that can be 
said in favour of these measures is outweighed by the one 
conclusive objection to them—they are impracticable. 

If we are to regard the decrees as nothing more than 
a kind of demonstration by which the wishes of the people 
may be gratified, or at least diverted, for a moment, but 
from which no one looks for any essential change in the 
state of affairs, then it is needless to discuss them any 
further. Such little shifts of policy hardly seem consonant 
with the dignity of the Government of a great country, but 
may, for anything we know, have their advantages; and it 
has often been said that Statecraft cannot live by the 
simple rules of commonplace morality. 

But such an interpretation of the resolutions of 
March 29th cannot be adopted without further proof except 
at the cost of the honour of the French Government. 
The connection between these resolutions and the rejection 
of the celebrated “ Seventh Article’’ forbids any other 
interpretation than that, when the Government were 
deprived of the weapon they had hoped to find in the 
famous Article, they felt that their only means of pro- 
tecting the popular education was to have recourse to 
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those laws which enabled them to banish from the country 
the most formidable enemies of the national development. 
Unless they were prepared to incur the suspicion of having 
played a solemn farce, they must have been in earnest in 
their intention of carrying out the laws against the Jesuits, 
and in that case they must have believed that they would 
answer their purpose, and effect the suppression of Jesuitism. 

We are, at any rate, bound to suppose that this was the 
case. 

But if so, the questions instantly rise to our lips: 
‘*Have you never reflected upon the experience of every 
country, including your own, which has tried this very same 
experiment? Has it not invariably ended with the return 
of the Jesuits? These previous laws were not, in every 
case, a dead letter from the first. They were carried out 
for a time, and, in some cases, with great severity. But 
what was the result? Why, that the same law had con- 
stantly to be renewed, and was always equally futile, and 
that now, a hundred and sixteen years after the decree of 
the Parlement in 1764, you are as near your object as you 
were then, and no nearer! What reason is there to suppose 
that you will be more successful now? ’”’ 

Possibly some reliance is placed on the progress of 
popular intelligence, which may have taught the people at 
last to know their true friends from their false ones, and 
may furnish the Government with powerful support. If 
this confidence is justified, the people have certainly made a 
great step since they sanctioned the coup d’état of 1851 by 
more than seven million votes. But let us suppose it to be 
so. Let us suppose that Catholic France has learned to 
think and act towards Jesuitism like an enlightened Protes- 
tant country. Whatthen? We have recently seen what 
may be expected under these very circumstances from 
measures like those which are now being taken in France. 
Germany—which is good enough to try such systems as 
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those of the May Laws and the Protectionist tariff for the 
sake of warning other peoples—Germany has done what 
France is going todo. It has driven its Jesuits across the 
frontier, and has brought the Church under a discipline 
that is to disarm her resistance to modern culture. If 
ever circumstances were possible which would promise 
success to this attempt, they were realised under the strong 
government of the Imperial Chancellor, with a man like 
Falk at his side, with a representative body that surrendered 
itself absolutely to his guidance, with a press that supported 
him almost unanimously, with an army that made material 
resistance impossible. And what has been the result? We 
had the opportunity of hearing it from the Imperial Chan- 
cellor himself when he delivered his angry rebuke to the 
triumphant Centre on May 8th in the Reichstag, and said, 
amongst other things, “If I see that the power of the 
Centre cannot be broken, and that all the other parties are 
disorganised, and if I therefore resign, I must propose that 
a cabinet should be formed out of members of a circle in 
which it will be possible to harmonise the wishes of the 
Centre with those of the Conservatives.’’ Do these words 
need any commentary to bring out the bitterness of the dis- 
appointment that speaks in them? And then we have the 
proposal of May 21st, in the Prussian Landstag, of a change 
in the laws which should allow the Government to modify 
its ecclesiastical policy by making whatsoever concessions 
may seem fit to the overpowering strength of the Church 
party. The assurance is still given with great emphasis, 
“We are not going to Canossa;” but who can deny that the 
face of the German Government already is turned towards 
it, and that the first decisive step has been taken? An 
authoritative journal, like the Kélnische Zeitung, goes so far 
as to say that, if the Government should avail itself of this 
law by once more recognising the official position of such 
men as the Archbishops of Posen and Cologne, it would be 
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nothing less than the far-famed “journey to Canossa.”’ 
And on the other side, the Ultramontane organ, the 
Germania, haughtily rejects these anticipated advances 
of the State, and represents it as an insult to the Church to 
dare to come forward with such proposals until the whole 
principle of the May Laws has been definitely surrendered. 

Now, officially speaking, there is not a single Jesuit in 
Germany, though, possibly Jesuitism has never shown its 
power there more mightily than at the present moment. 
Does the Imperial Chancellor never launch a secret 
anathema against his own work? 

People talk of the expulsion of the Jesuits as if they were 
a gang of coiners, who could be quietly sent into banish- 
ment and done with. They forget that the Order is not a 
simple association of individuals, but the representative of 
a principle. How are you to set about banishing that prin- 
ciple? You close the houses in which it is supposed to have 
its abode, and it straightway enters the office of a news- 
paper that circulates through the length and breadth of 
the land, or it ascends the pulpit and under the mighty 
shield of religion lashes the people into a frenzy against 
you, or it sits in the confessional to whisper its secret orders 
into the ears of the faithful. How can you meet it now? 
You deprive the Order of the right of teaching; and before 
long there comes a ‘‘ Jésuwite a robe courte,” who complies 
with all the requirements of your educational code, and then 
proceeds to teach everything that you prohibited him from 
teaching in the schools of his own Order in your schools, at 
your expense, and under your patronage. All that you have 
accomplished is to compel him for a time to change his 
name and to change his clothes, and thereby you have really 
made him twice as dangerous as he was before. 

The Order represents a principle, and it is no other than 
the principle of Catholicism itself. As long as Catholicism 
exists, therefore, Jesuitism will exist also. Let it not be 
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said that this is a paradox; I do not mean that Catho- 
licism and Jesuitism are synonymous terms. I do not deny 
that the great majority of Catholics detest the Jesuits’ 
doctrines and morals as heartily as all Protestants do. 
But no one can deny, if he really reflects upon it, that 
Loyola simply pushed the principle of the Catholic faith— 
the principle of the absolute authority of the Church, and 
the absolute obedience of the faithful which it involves— 
to its extreme but legitimate consequences. There is 
nothing in Jesuitism, not even in its detestable ethics, 
which cannot be deduced with inevitable logic from the 
principle of Catholicism. Once grant what Catholicism 
demands—the sacrifice of your own judgment and your 
own conscience—and the Jesuit has you in his power as 
soon as he chooses. He can drag you step by step into 
the darkest recesses of his dialectic, where every wrong is 
transformed into right and every evil into good. It will be 
no easy task to bring you to this point. A man’s moral 
nature is happily far stronger than his system. The 
Church itself was not easily brought to it. Not till the 
Protestant opposition to the principle had become a historical 
force did Catholicism utter its last word against it. Where 
the Church has not to encounter this opposition it is not 
driven to its own extreme position. It can give a certain 
measure of freedom to the conscience of its individual 
members, which allows them to remain good Catholics 
without so much as knowing, far less accepting, the extreme 
consequences of the Catholic principle. But where the two 
principles stand sharply defined against each other, where 
the freedom of the individual conscience and the indepen- 
dence of the political and social life are openly proclaimed, 
there the Church has no choice but to answer with the 
genuine Catholic : Perinde ac cadaver. 

Now the transformation that society is undergoing in 
our time consists in the very fact of its being freed from 
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every form of supposed divine authority and re-organised 
on an independent basis. Popular self-government by 
means of freely chosen representatives, civil marriage, 
secular education, equality in the eye of the law, freedom 
of the press, in a word, every feature which distinguishes 
our civil life from that of the former ages is in diametrical 
opposition to the Catholic view of the world. How can it 
be otherwise than that the Church, striking everywhere 
upon the negation of her principle, should turn that very 
principle, in all its distinctness and worked into its 
extremest consequences, against the society that seeks her 
life? The languid days of the eighteenth century, in 
which Catholicism itself condemned Jesuitism, are gone 
by. The conflicting principles stand off sharp and clear 
from one another—the modern State and society on the one 
side, and Catholicism as interpreted by Loyola on the 
other. 

What matter then if, when the strain is hardest, you 
forbid the Jesuits to dwell in your land? Do you not see 
that it is you yourselves who are compelling the Church to 
be Jesuit? You will not harm her by driving a handful 
of the brothers of the Order across your frontiers, for she 
will set a representative of Jesuitism in your path in every 
priest and in every believer. She cannot help it. For her, 
as for you, it is a question of life and death. If she made 
concessions to the spirit of the age, she would be signing 
her own death-warrant. Sit ut est autnon sit. This must 
be her motto. With the name of Jesuitism or without it, 
it will still be the same battle, the same weapons, the same 
goal. 

When this is the state of things, what good can be 
expected from a determination on the part of the Govern- 
ment to proceed to measures which can but make the 
contest more bitter still ? 

Jesuitism is not to be met by laws and police. The only 
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way of expelling it is to make the ground unfit for its 
operations. As long as the unclean spirit can find the 
house from which it was banished empty, it will return 
with seven other spirits worse than itself. Not till the 
house is taken possession of by a good spirit will the bad 
one give up the attempt to re-occupy it. Progress and 
culture must make the peoples insensible to the influence of 
Jesuitism. But progress and culture cannot do it alone ; 
at least, not if they simply mean intellectual improvement. 
In the last resort it all depends upon the conscience and the 
character. The greatest danger that threatens us in this con- 
flict comes not from our opponents, but from the indiffer- 
ence and feebleness of character of so many that are counted 
our friends. Liberalism without any earnest purpose is 
little better than obscurantism. What have you gained 
if you take away a school from a Jesuit for fear he should 
teach the scholars the abuse of religion, and hand it over 
to one who will teach them the contempt of religion? 
What have you gained if you fill the people with hatred of 
the children of darkness, but without making the light of 
truth and purity and devoutness break into their hearts and 
homes ? 

National education, in the sense of the moral elevation 
of the people, is what it all turns on. It isan incalculably 
long road, but the only one that guides us to our des- 
tination. If the Governments will lead the way along this 
road they will do better for us than by stretching forth the 
strong arm of the law. The Jesuit problem in its deepest 
foundation is a problem, not of politics, but of morals. 


L. W. E. RauwEnuHorr. 


Leiden, May, 1880. 











SOME TENDENCIES OF MODERN BIOLOGY. 


T is simply ventilating a truism to assert that few 
thoughtful persons amongst us can watch the signs of 

the times without arriving at the conclusion that biological 
research and speculation constitute powerful factors in 
modifying opinions of various kinds, and in affecting, in 
divers ways, the thoughts and thinking of the age. It were 
but a commonplace remark to say that there exists hardly 
a department of modern thought which does not owe to 
biology, as pursued by the foremost minds of our day, 
either somewhat of gratitude or something of a grudge. 
Philosophers and truth-seekers, on the one hand, especially 
such as are unfettered by traditions and eager to welcome 
new phases, if not of truth, at least of warrantable specu- 
lation about the truth, have rejoiced very audibly in the 
raids and incursions of biology into fields from which, in 
past years, science of well-nigh every kind was debarred. 
Religionists, on the other side, frequently bewail the 
modifications in their special departments which an eager 
speculation, founded largely upon biological tenets and 
teachings, has wrought. Indeed, the influence of the 
Zeitgeist in biology has nowhere been better demonstrated 
than in the theological and religious side of life and work. 
In all probability, had modern research into the history of 
living beings left the great problems of theology and those 
dealing with the moral life untouched, biology would have 
been looked upon in a purely abstract light by the public at 
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large, and would have seemed to them of solely technical 
importance. 

But the period in which we live favoured the develop- 
ment of that interaction betwixt science and public opinion 
which it is my purpose to discuss in this paper. Religion. 
and theology retorted upon science; and even the poetry 
of these latter days becomes largely tinged with the hue 
of biological speculation, and our poets make endeavours 
now and then to discuss those aspects of scientific 
questions which have become public property. Nor have 
theologians and poets claimed a monopoly of criticism in 
things scientific and ethical. Not a presidential address is 
now delivered before the British Association, but the daily 
press finds therein food for reflection, whilst the subject of the 
President’s paper will afford matter whereon the weeklies 
and monthlies will duly ruminate in turn. And thus, day 
by day and year by year, the signs of an increasing interest 
in science-topics loom more broadly before us. Science 
primers litter the booksellers’ counters, and are bought by 
the hundreds who read to reflect, and by the thousands who 
read for instruction as well as for amusement. Our 
schools afford means for scientific culture, and our boys and 
girls are turned out into the green pastures of the world 
with at least a fair modicum of knowledge concerning the 
universe, its constitution and life. And whilst of old the 
mere sight of an eminent scientific man in public was 
regarded as caviare to the vulgar, or was thought of very 
much after the fashion in which a live dodo might be 
esteemed an object of interest and attraction, our savants, 
great and small, now mix familiarly with the people, 
appear as the presiding geniuses of popular assemblies for 
the discussion of things in general, and are only too pleased 
to ascend the rostrum and instruct the masses in science— 
dealing with matters varying in importance from Assyrian 
archeology or the problem of the Pyramids, to the nature 

38—2 
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of the Megatherium or the latest discovery of “missing 
links ’’ between birds and reptiles in the New World. 

Truly, we have lighted upon strange times, which will 
form no unimportant epoch in the history of modern 
thought when a twentieth-century chronicler shall set 
his household in order that he may begin his labours. To 
the minds even of persons who may not be deeply in- 
terested in one phase or other of the great questions of the 
day, and who like best to drift with the majority whither 
the tide of opinion may lead, the influences and tendencies 
of biological speculation present, nevertheless, subjects with 
which they are not altogether unfamiliar. And although in 
the present paper I may fully disclaim any pretensions 
to an exhaustive treatment of the topic in question, I 
may still contrive, without overweighting my literary or 
critical responsibilities, to indicate the direction in which 
the current of opinions biological appears to an onlooker to 
be setting and beginning to flow. 

There is, perhaps, little need to preface our chronicle by 
the remark that the modern phases of speculation concern- 
ing life and living things are coincident with the growth of 
those ideas concerning the world and its tenants, which are 
best denominated by the terms ‘‘ Uniformitarianism” and 
‘** Evolution.”” The views concerning the modifying causes 
at work in nature, expressed simultaneously by Darwin and 
Mr. A. R. Wallace at the Linnean Society on July Ist, 
1858, and the publication in 1859 of the “ Origin of 
Species,” may be said to present us with the starting-points 
of a controversy which has involved in its wake not merely 
biology itself, but geology, psychology, and a whole retinue 
of other sciences. But if the actual revolution in biological 
opinion may be said to have begun in 1858, portents and 
auguries of the coming decade were visible, nevertheless, 
for many years previous to the last-named period— 
signs, these, obvious enough to the few who knew how to 
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observe and interpret them. Passing over Benoit de Maillet 
and his book bearing the anagrammatic title of ‘‘ Telliamed,” 
and dealing with the origin of the world and its inhabitants, 
we find in Lamarck’s works probably the first philosophic, 
but crude, enunciation of the views which, in their full 
fruition, became expanded and developed to form the 
evolution-hypotheses of to-day. Between 1801 and 1815 
Lamarck enlarged the conceptions published in his ‘‘ Philo- 
sophie Zoologique.” Therein he expressed his belief in 
the transmutation and modification of species as opposed to 
the doctrine of Special Creation. He saw and experienced 
the difficulty of distinguishing between ‘“‘ species” and 
“‘ varieties,”’ and he insisted upon the marked effects of 
adaptation as produced by habit and disuse, as well as upon 
the existence of a continuous progress and development in 
nature at large. 

Here and there, but chiefly in the form of opinions ex- 
pressed as general inductions from special cases and con- 
tained in philosophic and scientific memoirs, we light upon 
the belief of naturalists that a law of change and progress 
was at work amongst living species. Now it is Von Buch, 
and now Grant; later on Owen adds his testimony to the 
existence of some law other than that of special creation, 
operating in some fashion or other in the production 
of species and races. Then came the ‘‘ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,”—crude, indeed, in many of its ideas, and almost 
mystical in others, but combating, in any case, the idea of 
the literalism of the Mosaic narrative with reference to the 
development of living things. Next came Darwin and 
Wallace; next succeeded Herbert Spencer’s systematic 
analysis of evolution, and his synthetic labours in building 
up a new philosophy thereon; and the mention of such 
labours brings us to the days that are at hand, and to the 
present attitude of speculative philosophy which it is our 
intention to chronicle. 
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Thus the peculiarities which may be shown to mark 
the present period are to be viewed as the results of no 
sudden development of scientific ‘‘ sweetness and light,”’ but 
as the outcome of a slow and gradual growth of opinions in 
a stated direction. Turning now to the more personal 
history of biology, and of zoology in particular, let us see 
how the transition stage was passed through, and how such 
metamorphosis affected the science in question. The decade 
wherein Cuvier lived and laboured may be described as a 
thoroughly morphological epoch. In other words, it was 
that illustrious naturalist who first clearly defined the basis 
upon which the study of living beings, and more especially 
of animals, was to be systematically conducted—namely, by 
the investigation and comparison of the structure of indi- 
viduals and groups.* Through such labours the science 
and study of zoology were first placed on a sound basis. 
Only when Cuvier’s method, based upon dissection and 
practical research, began to be pursued, did the systematic 
grouping of facts pave the way for the formation of a 
“science.” Prior to Cuvier’s time, the description of the 
external characteristics of animals and plants was esteemed 
the chief labour of the naturalist. The pages of memoirs 
and manuals were occupied with the cumbrous definitions 
of species. Witness, in proof of this, the descriptions of 
Linnezus himself, and of his more immediate successors in 
paths of zoological research. But after Cuvier’s time, the 
details of structure formed the main objects of quest on the 
part of the biologist ; and therefrom grew, in due course, 
those plans of classification which persist in our class-rooms 
and manuals to-day, and which must ever possess a certain 
value from their constituting the expression of a true re- 
lationship betwixt varied animal and plant forms. Thus it 


* Lamarck, about the end of last century, had divided the Animal World 
into Vertebrates (or “‘ back-boned animals”’) and Invertebrates. It was left 
for Cuvier to further assort and parcel out the latter group into his three 
characteristic groups. 
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was that the four Cuvierian sub-kingdoms of animals were 
outlined ; and from the broad likenesses revealed by com- 
parison of structure grew the Radiates, Articulates, Mol- 
luses, and Vertebrates of 1795 and 1816, and of the famous 
* Réegne Animal” itself. Or, to quote Cuvier’s words, “‘ It 
will be found that there exist four principal forms, four 
general plans, if it may thus be expressed, on which all 
animals appear to have been modelled; and the ulterior 
divisions of which, under whatever title naturalists may 
have designated them, are merely slight modifications 
founded on the development or addition of certain parts. 
These four common plans are those of the Vertebrata, the 
Mollusca, the Articulata, and the Radiata.” 

The contention that likeness in structure meant and indi- 
cated a true relationship between the forms exhibiting such 
similarity thus came to hold sway as the veritable basis of 
zoology from the time of Cuvier, onwards, it may be said, to 
that of Darwin and the newer school of biologists. At the 
present stage of ordinary zoological teaching, three of 
Cuvier’s classes or sub-kingdoms—Articulates, Molluscs, 
and Vertebrates—remain, practically, as defined and out- 
lined by him. Alterations, omissions, and additions innu- 
merable have, of course, taken place within the limits of 
each group. Organisms, in one or two cases, the position 
of which seemed perfectly plain to Cuvier and his genera- 
tion, have been bandied about within the limits of each 
class, or may even have been transplanted from one sub- 
kingdom to another and back again, like pauper children, 
for whose support and care each parish denies liability. 
Witness, in proof of these latter assertions, the taxonomical 
travels of Sagitta, a certain small organism about an inch 
long, and which has been placed at various periods of 
natural history research in well-nigh every chief group of 
the animal world. Now Sagitta has settled down as a near 
relative of the Worms or Annelidans, though authority in 
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matters embryological does not hesitate to assert its nearer 
affinities to certain shell-fish (Brachiopods) on the one 
hand, and to the Sea-urchin and Star-fish tribe (Echinoder- 
mata) on the other. Still, apart from peculiar and difficult 
cases involving the exact determination of disputed and 
doubtful relationships, Cuvier’s three groups already noted 
remain to form the basis of our ordinary and accessible 
classifications of animals. 

But the same principle of settling animal likenesses and 
relationships from a consideration of similarity in structure 
effected a considerable change in the fourth and lowest 
of the Cuvierian divisions—that of the Radiata. Here 
was found by Cuvier’s successors a most miscellaneous 
assortment of animal forms. Star-fishes jostled sea-ane- 
mones, and sea-urchins associated with the corals; tape- 
worms, flukes, and other ‘‘ lodgers and boarders”’ specially 
interested in maintaining the ‘‘ vicious cycle ’’ of parasitism, 
rubbed shoulders with jelly-fishes and zoophytes ; whilst, to 
complete this decidedly “‘ odd lot” in the way of zoological 
specimens, the tribes of animalcules, high and low, were 
also included in the motley assemblage. But the micro- 
scopic and anatomical lore of Cuvier’s successors soon 
began to establish a defined order amongst the Radiates. 
Cuvier died in 1832, and, as Huxley remarks, up to that 
period ‘‘ microscopic investigation was in its infancy, and 
hence the great majority of the lowest forms were either 
unknown or little understood.” For the same reason, it 
may be added, the study of Development—or the changes 
exhibited by an organism in passing from its earliest condi- 
tion to its adult or perfect state—was simply non-existent. 

The next stages in zoological progress were marked by 
the differentiation of the Radiates into at least three pri- 
mary divisions of the animal world. Research showed that 
such organisms as sea-anemones, corals, zoophytes, jelly- 
fishes, and their allies, formed a primary group of the animal 
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world, and to such a division as defined by Frey and 
Leuckart, the name Calenterata was and is still applied. 
Then also ensued the separation of the animalcules, sponges, 
&c.,to form the lowest sub-kingdom, Protozoa by name; whilst 
the star-fishes, sea-urchins, sea-lilies, tapeworms, flukes, 
&c., were united to form the modern Echinozoa or Annu- 
loida. This latter group in itself, however, seems to par- 
tuke of the miscellaneous character of Cuvier’s Radiates, 
and it was this division which Edward Forbes used to term 
“‘a refuge for the destitute.” Itis one thing to grumble at a 
faulty arrangement, however, and another thing to improve 
and emend it ; and although there are hopeful signs on the 
zoological horizon of a better disposition of Echinozoa, 
cautious souls amongst us prefer to remain contented with 
the classification thus outlined, until, through researches 
into the pedigree of animals, a better arrangement shall 
be proposed and offered for our acceptance. 

If considerations of structure, of ‘‘ general plans’’ and 
common forms may thus be said t6 have parcelled out 
the animal kingdom for us into some five or six great 
types or sub-kingdoms, what can be said of modern ten- 
dencies in biology in respect of their influence upon the 
systems of classification and arrangement of past decades 
and former days? Incontestably, the influence of ad- 
vancing research has been most marked upon zoology 
itself in this very department. We have changed the 
venue and basis of our classifications, and have threatened 
to “reform altogether” the Cuvierian divisions—or, at least, 
their limits and distinctness. With increase of wisdom 
has come, in one sense, to the zoologist increase of per- 
plexity. The broad Cuvierian plans, which were generally 
believed to indicate specialised types of animal life, sepa- 
rated each by a great gulf fixed from its neighbour plans, 
are now found to be divided by no such hiatus. The exist- 
ence of a primary and “divine idea’”’ in the production of five 
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or six clearly demarcated types or divisions of animals, was 
formerly maintained and insisted upon by over-orthodox 
naturalists accustomed to stretch the idea of design until 
it was well-nigh torn into thin shreds by the first 
breath of sceptical argument. ‘‘ Transitional forms” are 
now known to exist as connecting links between the 
great classes, types, and groups of animals. Common plans 
are seen to branch out here and there into aberrant twigs, 
leading either from or towards unknown or extinct types 
of life. Missing links, serving to bridge over the gaps 
between existent but apparently distinct forms, are annually 
being brought to light, with the like result of modifying 
our conceptions of the primarily constant and rigid nature 
of the sub-kingdoms. The constitution of the animal 
world, so far from being unchanging, is now regarded as 
being elastic in a high degree, and as deriving the latter 
quality from the very nature of its constitution. 

Proofs and examples of the newer tendency in zoology to 
break down the partition-walls which the researches of the 
past seemed to imply as existing between the great divi- 
sions of the animal world, are not difficult to find or hard to 
understand. Take as an example the views entertained by 
those who represent the van of biological research, regard- 
ing the systematic position of those phlegmatic sacs known 
as ‘‘sea-squirts’’ or Tunicates, which a receding tide per- 
mits us to discover adherent to rocks at low-water mark. 
Of old, the position of the sea-squirt, as a poor relation of 
the shell-fish and mollusca at large, was universally 
admitted. But with the discovery of the details of sea- 
squirt development began a new order of things. Apart 
from a striking resemblance between the general arrange- 
ment of the organs of a sea-squirt and the lowest Vertebrate 
—a little clear-bodied fish, the Amphioxus or Lancelet, 
first regarded as a kind of slug by Pallas, its discoverer— 
the discovery in the young sea-squirt of a rod-like body 
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(corresponding to the notochord, or early representative of 
the spine appearing in every young vertebrate) presented a 
very remarkable point of resemblance between these two 
apparently dissimilar groups. The further discovery, that 
the young sea-squirt passes through a series of changes in 
development which exactly parallel the changes undergone 
by the developing Lancelet, afforded additional grounds for 
the belief that sea-squirt and vertebrate affinities are not 
merely real, but of a very close and intimate kind. 
In recent text-books of natural history, which profess to 
record the latest mind of zoologists on the point, the Tuni- 
cates are therefore placed as the theoretical bridge connect- 
ing the Vertebrates with the invertebrate series. 

Then, also, the position of the sponges has of late years 
formed a subject for debate in zoological circles. First rescued 
from the ignominy of being regarded as plants, next placed 
amongst the Protozoa or lowest animals, we find the new 
theory of the sponge’s place in nature to settle these 
organisms amongst the Coelenterates as near allies of the 
Zoophytes and jelly-fishes. This step has been founded on 
the fact that in its development a sponge exhibits a two- 
layered arrangement of its body-substance such as no 
Protozoén distinctly exhibits. And hence, even if from an 
intimate knowledge of their personal constitution sponges 
may still be regarded as compound Protozoa, there appears 
to exist very full justification for the procedure of many 
modern zoologists in assigning to the sponge-group the 
position of a half-way house betwixt the lowest group of 
animals and the succeeding and higher type, that of the 
Coelenterata. What has been done in the case of sea- 
squirts and sponges in the way of constituting them 
connecting links between groups which formerly were re- 
garded as thoroughly distinct and widely separated 
divisions of animals might be shown to be repeated in 
many other instances. What would be thought, for in- 
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stance, of modern zoology and its teachings by a rigid 
Cuvierian of the old school, could he hear the statement of 
modern lecture-rooms that the Insect and its Arthropodous 
neighbours, the Molluscan group, and the star-fishes, 
sea-urchins, and other Echinoderms, find in the lower 
worms a neutral ground wherein these three diverse types 
of life may actually compare structures on something like a 
feasible basis? And how should he receive with other 
than an incredulous and amazed countenance, the further 
assertion that after we reach the lower worms we may 
pass in turn by easy stages to connect them with the 
sponges and their Coelenterate neighbours ? 

Thus the process of breaking down the old barriers in 
zoology and the reconstitution of the animal world and of 
the relationships of animals, are seen to form characteristic 
labours of the modern zoologist. Let us briefly inquire to 
what this tendency in biology is due. 

It will be found that well-nigh every important change in 
the systematic position of an animal or plant form has 
depended upon some new and hitherto unsuspected features 
revealed by a study of its development. Of late years the 
study of this latter branch of life-science has grown in 
importance and interest. At present the modern biologist 
is nothing if he is not embryological. Nor, indeed, can his 
position well be gainsaid. He takes his stand on the 
motto that in the development and life-history of any 
living being, we may find a clue to the manner and 
pathway of its descent and evolution. Or, to use 
the words of a foremost Evolutionist (Haeckel), em- 
bodying the foregoing thought in a technical dogma of 
biology—-“‘ Ontogeny (the development of the individual) is 
a short and quick repetition or recapitulation of phylogeny 
(or the development of the race), determined by the laws of 
Inheritance and Adaptation.” Hence we are brought face 
to face with one well-marked influence of Evolution and its 
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teachings upon modern biology. But for the enunciation of 
the doctrine of Descent, the study of Development could 
not have attained the extreme importance which it is seen 
to possess in the eyes of modern biologists. But once 
recognised, and when the importance of its teachings are 
appreciated, the tendency of biology to override considera- 
tions derived from a comparison of structure in favour of 
evidence and inferences drawn from Development, can 
both be understood and, I will add, be also justified. The 
differences between the structure of animals (e.g., 
Crabs, Lobsters, Barnacles, Waterfleas, Fish-parasites, 
&e., forming the class Crustacea) which similarity in de- 
velopment shows to be nearly related, are explained by 
assuming that adaptation to varied circumstances of life, 
and the perpetuation of acquired and advantageous variations, 
have produced the divergence in question. Of old, it would 
therefore appear, naturalists, in seeking to recognise like- 
nesses between animals, were unconsciously groping after a 
means of expressing definite relationships. The differences 
in structure due, as explained above, to varying conditions 
of life, frequently led them, in the absence of any corrective 
test of their arrangement, to relate forms which are now 
known to possess few or no points of similarity. Now, with 
the idea that development explains descent, and that like- 
ness in development means community of descent and im- 
plies true or blood relationship, the prevailing classification 
of the animal world becomes simply the expression of a 
pedigree or genealogical tree. The modern tendency of 
biology, then, towards “‘ development” as the only true 
guide to the relationship of animals, can be readily appre- 
ciated by the non-technical reader. When, for example, it 
is discovered that animals exhibiting such variations in form 
as crabs, shrimps, waterfleas, barnacles, crab-parasites, &c., 
all begin life in much the same way and under an essentially 
similar guise, the justification of the naturalist’s dependence 
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upon development and descent as explanatory of such like- 
ness, and the reason why such varied forms should be 
logically united to form one great Crustacean class, are plain 
and apparent. When sea-urchins, star-fishes, sea-cucumbers, 
sea-lilies are ascertained to arise from a common form of 
larva, and when the affinity of this common larva to some 
of the lower worms is demonstrated, there exist grounds of 
reasonable kind for the assumption that Echinoderm-descent 
has travelled by some pathway from the worm-stock to a 
common plan or type whence our star-fishes and their 
neighbours have diverged. It is on such grounds that 
we find Mr. Darwin saying that “if our collections were 
nearly perfect, the only possible arrangement would be 
genealogical ; descent being the hidden bond of connection 
which naturalists have been seeking under the term of the 
Natural System. On this view,” adds Mr. Darwin, “‘ we 
can understand how it is that, in the eyes of most natu- 
ralists, the structure of the embryo is even more important 
for classification than that of the adult.’”’ And Darwin's 
further statement seems likewise clearly warranted— 
namely, that ‘‘ embryology rises greatly in interest when we 
look at the embryo as a picture, more or less obscured, of 
the progenitor, either in its adult or larval state, of all the 
members of the same great class.’’ * 

Side by side with, and as acorollary to, the statement that 
descent in reality represents the way of life of both animals 
and plants, has grown the tendency to recognise the fusion, in 
their lower reaches, of the animal and plant worlds. Readers, 
whose studies have not led them into the intricacies or by- 
ways of biological science, may feel surprised to learn that 
to the questions, ‘‘ What is an animal?” and “‘ What is a 
plant?’’ no decisive answer can at present be returned. 
While we associate our ideas on this matter with higher 
animals and higher plants exclusively, the answers to 


* “ Origin of Species” (Sixth Ed.), pp. 395, 396. 
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these queries appear clear enough. But descending to 
the lower grades of organisation, and seeking to separate 
Protozoa from Protophyta—animal democrats from plant 
groundlings—we meet with difficulties and impossibilities 
which modern biology is prepared to recognise as part of its 
inevitable lot, and before which it has simply to pronounce 
its ‘“‘ kismet ’’ in the assertion that the common origin of life 
must needs have brought about the identity in question. 
Power of movement is no criterion of animal life, for corals, 
zoophytes, sea-squirts, and many other true animals of high 
and low degree are as immovable as oaks or beeches ; whilst 
many lower plants swim freely about during their entire 
existence, and are innocent of the slightest vestige or repre- 
sentative of a root. And what of structure? The lowest 
animals and lowest plants are indistinguishably protoplasmic 
—thus begin and end all attempts to separate the two 
kingdoms on structural grounds. Nor do we fare better on 
an appeal to chemistry. Chlorophyll, or the green colour- 
ing matter of plants, is found in not a few animals; and 
starch is known to be manufactured as an animal pro- 
duct, as also is the well-known vegetable product named 
“cellulose.” The animal, in such a case, seems, like a 
dishonest trader, to usurp and infringe the patent rights of 
the plant. And the matter of food and feeding, or the 
possession of a digestive apparatus, constitutes no surer 
basis for differentiating animals from plants. Fungi and 
many parasitic plants, as well as those insectivorous plants, 
of which the Sundew (Drosera) and Venus’ flytrap (Di- 
onewa) are good representatives, demand organic food such 
as the animal is accustomed to procure ; and a tapeworm is 
as destitute of stomach or digestive cavity as any plant. 
Nor will sensitiveness and the power of appreciating and 
acting upon sensations aid us in drawing a boundary-line 
betwixt animal and vegetable. Comparative physiology is 
fast hastening towards full demonstration of the axiom that 
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sensation is an invariable concomitant of life. A snail 
withdraws its tentacles when these organs are touched, and 
exhibits the beginnings of acts named “‘ reflex ;” but a sensi- 
tive plant announces its sensitiveness in an equally plain 
and unmistakable fashion by drooping its leaves when 
touched, and shows its further analogy with animal life by 
submitting to be chloroformed, and by exhibiting perfect 
narcotism under the anesthetic influence. A sea-anemone 
engulfs and digests the luckless crab that has stumbled 
against its tentacles; and the Venus’ flytrap, amongst 
plants, exactly repeats the animal’s procedure by enclosing 
and assimilating the insect which has unwarily touched the 
sensitive hairs of its leaf-blade. And, last of all, to come to 
actual instead of abstract examples and details, how, it 
may be asked, are the Monads of the microscopist to be 
classified ? These living specks are equally at home in the 
botanist’s domain and in the zoological sphere, and present 
us with beings which are absolutely indeterminate in their 
nature and functions. Is there, then, a “ biological No- 
Man’s Land”’ after all? And are we forced to conclude that 
the ‘‘ Regnum Protisticum” of Haeckel is something more 
than a name? The most cautious answer will be an affir- 
mative one, which includes and implies the statement that 
at present we are unable to separate animals completely or 
fully from plants. And hence this latter declaration, spring- 
ing very clearly from the difficulties which beset biological 
investigation in lower spheres of life, shows the tendency of 
modern scientific thought to regard a common origin of 
animal and plant life as a logical and consistent inference 
from the facts which that life, taken as a whole, presents to 
view. 

The idea just mooted as that of modern biology has, in 
its turn, been extended towards including a special idea 
concerning the nature of life and vital action itself. With 
the term ‘‘ protoplasm ”—applied to indicate the essential 
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substance of living beings—every reader is familiar. Not 
so long ago the word was indicative of a hot contest 
betwixt “‘ vitalists,’’ with their hypothesis of an entity or 
“vital force” animating the protoplasm and investing 
living beings with their powers and proclivities, and ‘‘ phy- 
sicists,”’ with their idea that the powers exhibited by living 
protoplasm are qualities of, and are derived from, the pro- 
toplasm itself. Life in this latter view is not a separate 
entity, but a quality or property of protoplasm, and, as 
such, is regarded as the resultant of the properties in 
virtue of which that substance exhibits its chemical 
and physical properties. ‘‘It must not be supposed,” 
says Huxley, advocating this latter view, ‘‘ that the 
differences between living and not-living matter are such 
as to bear out the assumption that the forces at work in 
the one are different from those which are to be met with 
in the other. Considered apart from the phenomena of 
consciousness, the phenomena of life are all dependent 
upon the working of the same physical and chemical forces 
as those which are active in the rest of the world. It may 
be convenient to use the term ‘vitality’ and ‘vital force’ 
to denote the causes of certain great groups of natural 
operations, as we employ the names of ‘ electricity’ and 
‘electrical force’ to denote others; but it ceases to be 
proper to do so, if such a name implies the absurd assump- 
tion that either ‘ electricity’ or ‘ vitality’ are entities 
playing the part of efficient causes of electrical or vital 
phenomena.” Herein, once again, is to be found one of the 
most characteristic traits of modern biological reasoning, 
and the widest of gulfs must separate the modern and 
physical theory of life and vital action—by no means 
universally accepted, even by biologists who are as far- 
seeing as their neighbours of the physical school—from 
the opposite hypothesis, that life is but a combination 
of familiar forces, but that at present such combination and 
39 
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also the laws of its occurrence are by no means demon- 
strable. 

It is time, however, that, leaving the main current of 
biological research, we should direct our attention to the 
influence which the philosophy of biology, illustrated in 
the preceding pages, has exerted upon other departments 
of thought. The causes of prevailing tendencies towards 
regarding all the phenomena of life as regulated by descent, 
inheritance, and adaptation, as proceeding from a common 
source, and as due to physical conditions, have been seen to 
proceed from the wide acceptance and promulgation of 
theories of evolution. It remains to be shown how such 
influences, radiating from biological science as from a 
common centre, have extended into departments of human 
thought of the most varied kind and possessing the most 
varied aims. 

No one whose geological studies are of the most super- 
ficial character, can doubt for a moment that the growth 
of the doctrine of Uniformity in geology, as opposed to the 
older ideas of Catastrophism, owe their predominance in 
modern days very largely to the influence exerted by the 
spreading and growth of the development theory in the 
science of life. What Darwin has done for biology, that 
Lyell did for geology. The principle of the continuity of 
development of life is perfectly paralleled by that of unifor- 
mity in the production of the earth and its physical 
features. Creation, or the production of living beings by 
evolution, too plainly corresponds to the process of earth- 
sculpture in the past by upheaval and depression, 
and the action of frost and snow, fire and water, air and 
sea, and by the agencies now at work around us, to 
escape even casual notice. Continuity in life-develop- 
ment, and uniformity in the production of mountain and 
valley, hill and dale, river and ocean, go hand in hand 
to form a perfect sequence in the evolution of the 
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universe; and it would have been indeed surprising had 
geology remained impassive to the new ideas of causa- 
tion and development, to the influence of which the sister- 
science had already begun to respond. Speaking thus of 
the old ideas of Catastrophism (according to which the 
earth had been moulded by agencies differing in kind 
from those which now operate upon it), and of the 
newer uniformity in geology, Lyell remarks—‘‘ The course 
directly opposed to this method of philosophising consists 
in an earnest and patient inquiry how far geological appear- 
ances are reconcilable with the effect of changes now in 
progress or which may be in progress in regions inacces- 
sible to us, but of which the reality is attested by volcanoes 
and subterranean movements. It also endeavours to esti- 
mate the aggregate result of ordinary operations, multiplied 
by time, and cherishes a sanguine hope that the resources to 
be derived from observation and experiment, or from the 
study of Nature as she now is, are very far from being 
exhausted. For this reason,” concludes Lyell, ‘all 
theories are rejected which involve the assumption of 
sudden and violent catastrophes of the whole earth and its 
inhabitants—theories which are restrained by no reference 
to existing analogies, and in which a desire is manifested 
to cut, rather than patiently to untie, the Gordian knot.” 
Geology has therefore travelled, and is still proceeding, by 
the same path as biology. The doctrine that ‘‘the present is 
the key to the past,”’ and that the present earth is but the 
reflection of the inferior stages through which it has passed, 
is a clear result of the modern tendency to think in things 
geological, as in things biological, according to the hypo- 
thesis and teachings of Evolution.* 

On botanical science, as a part of biology itself, the 
effects of the hypothesis of Evolution, so plainly marked 

* See article on “‘The Doctrine of Uniformity in Geology,” by the Rev. 
H. W. Crosskey, in the “‘ Mopern Review,” April, 1880. 
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in zoology, are beginning to be year by year more apparent. 
The growth of botanical science, on the whole, is slower 
than that of zoology, presumably from the greater dif- 
ficulties encountered in research, and from the greater 
prevalence in botany of time-honoured views concerning 
plant-life and functions, and from the more limited number 
of workers in botanical inquiry. But signs of the in- 
fluences which have revolutionised zoology are by no means 
wanting in botany. Even in a “ Primer of Botany” 
adapted for use in schools, Sir Joseph Hooker lays down 
emphatically the difference between the theory of ‘ inde- 
pendent creation” and that of “evolution.” Sir Joseph 
tells his readers that ‘‘ the first doctrine is purely specu- 
lative, incapable from its very nature of proof; teaching 
nothing and suggesting nothing, it is the despair of inves- 
tigators and inquiring minds. The other,” continues the 
author, ‘‘ whether true wholly or in part only, is gaining 
adherents rapidly because most of the phenomena of plant 
life may be explained by it, because it has taught much 
that is indisputably proved, because it has suggested a 
multitude of prolific inquiries, and because it has directed 
many investigators to the discovery of new facts in all 
departments of Botany.” These are weighty words con- 
taining weightier reasons in support of evolution as the 
true explanation of the ‘‘ ways of life’’ at large, and they 
demonstrate assuredly that authority in botany is mar- 
shalled on the side of those modifying influences, which, in 
zoology and geology, have effected sweeping changes in the 
opinions of men of science. 

In the earlier part of this paper I spoke of an outer circle 
of sciences and of departments of thought, which, while 
removed from the more immediate track of biological 
method, yet have experienced the influences of such teach- 
ings in greater or less degree. Perhaps no branch of 
inquiry has been more typically affected by the spread of 
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evolution in’ biology than those of ethics and psychology. 
Legitimately enough, the conclusions of biology have been 
extended to include the science of mind and morals. Evo- 
lution, in its wide range, claims to include and explain more 
or less completely all the phenomena of life, mental and 
moral phenomena included. And occasionally, from the 
moral philosophers themselves, a direct challenge has come 
to the biological section to show cause why ethics and 
psychology together should submit to be viewed as also 
placing themselves—by their mere aims as explanatory of 
certain phenomena of life—under the sway and influence of 
the new ideas animating life-science. It is a matter of no 
difficulty, from such a stand-point, to see how and why the 
religious and theological side has come in contact with the 
biological. The connection between the science of morals, 
as regulating and accounting for duty on the one hand, 
and special interpretations of the order and evolution 
of the universe on the other, is too apparent to require 
comment. So also the relations of psychology, as applied 
to man, and the possible evolution of his mental phenomena 
from lower stages of existence, are plainly discerned as 
grounds whereon the science of life and psychology may 
meet, harmoniously or the reverse as the case may be. 
Of the influence which biological speculation has exerted 
upon ethical science in recent times, I need hardly say 
anything in the present instance, since such signs may be 
read in well-nigh every contribution to the periodical 
literature of the day. Here the old battle between In- 
tuitional and Developmental Ethics is fought on newer 
ground ; and, of necessity, Ethnography and Anthropology 
are made parties to the quarrel. Innate and inherited ideas 
lie at the root and foundation of the moral system, as viewed 
by the Evolutionist. "What the child does, feels, and thinks 
must, by the law of heredity, be held to depend largely on 
what his parent did, felt, and thought before him. Heredity 
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answers for the transmission of bodily likeness, and, argues 
the Evolutionist, it will also take charge of the ‘‘ mental 
lighte”’ as well. The development of the moral sense is, 
in truth, part of the evolution of the race. ‘‘A new 
zoological factor,” as Mr. Sidgwick* says, enters into ‘the 
history of the moral sentiments ;” and this author adds that 
these sentiments, ‘‘ though in no way opposed to the older 
psychological theory of their formation through coalescence 
of more primitive feelings, must yet be conceived as con- 
trolling and modifying the effects of the law of association 
by preventing the formation of sentiments other than those 
tending to the preservation of human life. The influence of 
the Darwinian theory, moreover,” says Mr. Sidgwick, “‘ has 
extended from historical psychology to the ethics, tending 
to substitute ‘ preservation of the race under its conditions 
of existence’ for ‘happiness,’ as the ultimate end and 
standard of virtue.” So, too, ethnology has its new aspect 
as influenced by evolution and biology. Borrowing from 
the biologist the idea that ontogeny is the brief recital of 
phylogeny, or that the development of the individual is an 
epitome of that of the race, the method of anthropological 
and ethnological research is now found to be largely 
tinctured with the idea of development, which finds in 
existing savage life the primitive type of the existence of 
civilised man. Man and human existence are thus together 
viewed as the collective products of the same laws which 
operate in the great world of life around—laws, however, 
which may and do possess their own application to the 
development of human life in its curious totality. 

Last of all may be noted the influence of biological 
teaching on religious thought, and on the religious culture 
of individuals and of the nation at large. Here, perhaps, 
the conflict of opinions has been more decided than else- 
where. In the domain of theology and religion the influence 

* « Encyclopedia Britannica ” (ninth edition), article Ethics. 
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of evolution has naturally been productive of greater dis- 
quietude than in other departments of thought. It is not 
too much to say that a very considerable modification of 
opinions regarding many points involved in religious belief 
—as, for example, in the popularly received Scriptural 
doctrine of creation, and also in ideas concerning in- 
spiration—has taken place in consequence of the free 
discussion of matters pertaining to the development 
theory and of biological phenomena treated in harmony 
with the latter hypothesis. And such effects are not 
to be lightly or trivially estimated. If it can be shown— 
and the assertion requires no proof in face of the defiant 
sounds both of ‘drum ecclesiastic’’ and trombone biolo- 
gical, which have been heard on sundry occasions of late 
years—that biological speculation is an important factor in 
modifying religious belief, it behoves theologians, on the 
one part, to look the fact fairly and calmly in the face, as, 
on the other, biologists may well exercise a due caution in 
clearly distinguishing betwixt fact and theory, hypothesis 
and proof. The day is probably past and over, for cultured 
minds at least, when ‘‘ Darwinism” was regarded as a 
species of moral ‘‘bogey,” and ‘‘ Natural Selection” as a 
convertible term for Materialism, or some other “ism” of 
equally repugnant aspect to the orthodox mind. Past 
experience in watching the variations of the balance of 
opinion, especially in matters religious and theological, 
should lead us to expect that the beliefs of the cultured 
races would undergo a thorough disturbance, as a natural 
cofisequence of the new and fierce ‘‘ winds of doctrine” 
which thus began to play upon them. Slowly, but surely, 
however, the perfect equilibrium is regained, not without 
a modification of old beliefs, it is true, but with a sense 
prevailing in most reasonable minds that what is gone 
was worthless, or at least had served its day, and that what 
remains is better and more worthy our attention. So was 
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it with religious faith in the earlier epochs of the biological 
development of Evolution; and so it is now when the 
tendencies and teachings of Evolution are better under- 
stood and appreciated. It is true that Mr. Darwin wrote, 
in the first edition of ‘‘ Animals and Plants under Domesti- 
cation,” bearing date 1868, that ‘‘ however much we may 
wish it, we can hardly follow Professor Asa Gray in his 
belief ‘ that variation has been led along certain beneficial 
lines,’ like a stream ‘ along definite and useful lines of irri- 
gation.’’’ Mr. Darwin further writes in the same passage, 
“If we assume that each particular variation was from the 
beginning of all time pre-ordained, the plasticity of organi- 
sation, which leads to many injurious deviations of structure, 
as well as that redundant power of reproduction which inevi- 
tably leads to a struggle for existence, and, as a consequence, 
to the natural selection or survival of the fittest, must appear 
to us superfluous laws of nature. On the other hand,” he 
concludes, ‘‘ an Omnipotent and Omniscient Creator ordains 
everything and foresees everything. Thus we are brought 
face to face with a difficulty as insoluble as is that of 
free will and predestination ’’ (vol. II., p. 432). If 
Mr. Darwin thus wrote in 1868, and owned the dilemma 
upon the horns of which his theory apparently set him, 
we also find him writing, in the sixth edition of his 
“Origin of Species’’ (dated 1873), that he sees ‘‘no 
good reason why the views given in this volume should 
shock the religious feelings of any one’’ (p. 421). He 
reminds us that the law of the attraction of gravity was 
attacked by Leibnitz as subversive of religion, and adds 
that a ‘celebrated author and divine’”’ writes to him to the 
effect that ‘‘ he [the divine in question] has gradually learnt 
to see that it is just as noble a conception of the Deity to 
believe that He created a few original forms capable of self- 
development into other and needful forms, as to believe that 
He required a fresh act of creation to supply the voids caused 
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by the action of His laws.” Has there been any solution of 
the difficulty presented in the above-quoted sentence from 
‘Animals and Plants under Domestication,” dealing with 
Professor Asa Gray’s idea? Judging from the final sentence 
of the “‘ Origin of Species,’’ which maintains that “‘ there is 
grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers having 
been originally breathed by the Creator into fewforms or into 
one,” we might infer that the theological difficulties of the 
venerable author of the theory of ‘‘ Natural Selection ’’ had 
resolved themselves ; or had at least been less plainly repre- 
sented than when the mysteries of free will and predesti- 
nation appeared as corollaries to the difficulty of conceiving 
of the compatibility of Natural Selection with a Creator’s 
existence. 

But whether this latter alternative be accepted or not, 
there remains to us the plain fact that the influence of 
Evolution upon religious belief is not only marked, but will 
continue to effect modifications of greater or less importance 
in our ideas of the Causation of the Universe. From such 
an idea there is no escape, for the cultured mind at least. 
But equally worthy of note is the consideration that such 
modification of opinion—as tested by the religious life 
of our age—is not necessarily destructive of faith, al- 
though it may alter materially our conceptions and inter- 
pretations of things seen; whilst if the spirit which 
animates truly philosophic inquiry be represented in our 
researches, we may well believe that in modern biological 
speculation and its tendencies there is implied a pathway 
of progress which may, when rightly pursued, lead to 
higher and nobler concepts of things which are unseen. 


ANDREW WILSON. 











THE MONKS OF BOLTON. 


1290—1325. 


Now God, in whome all goodness ys, 

And gyfis ev’y mane aftur hys wyll. 

Hee grant hus grace, that wee dow not mysse, 
And after this lyffe to cee hyme tylle. 

Soo that by hys grace we may obteyne. 

And the p’fect’ones, that wee maye see 

That ffor us one the crosse was scleyne. 


Amene, Jesus, ffor charyte. 
Botton MSS. 


OLTON ABBEY, in Wharfedale, stands in the heart 

of as sweet a landscape as can be found even in 
England. The moors to the north rise into purple masses, 
crowned with gray crags. Fine old woods stretch away to 
the westward, through which the river rushes, imprisoned 
for a space in a narrow cleft of limestone; and there is, or 
was forty years ago, a little meadow within these woods so 
full of cowslips about Whitsuntide that the gold outshone 
the emerald. To the south and east of the Abbey, it is a 
green land, dotted with noble trees, and with hawthorns 
so gnarled and knotted and stricken with age that you 
easily imagine the monks may have plucked a blossom 
from them, and eaten the haws mellowed by the frost, 
for the sake of their vanished boyhood. The great pasture 
which stretches away from the Abbey to the bridge was 
corn land when Rupert came storming down the dale in 
the last week of July, 1644, on his way to Marston Moor; 
and he camped on the ripening wheat in mere devilry, 
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as we think, for the Craven men favoured Lambert and 
Fairfax; so they asked no favours from Rupert, and got 
none. 

Turner loved to draw this landscape, with the Abbey in 
its heart, touching the scene with the utmost truth some- 
times ; and then again, as his habit was, with a splendid 
exaggeration. There is an engraving of the Abbey, also, 
done about 1720, of little worth beyond the fact that it is 
the oldest, and gives bits of ruin that have long since fallen 
away; and since then engravings have been made without 
number of the beautiful old pile; while Wordsworth’s 
description in the opening lines of the ‘‘ White Doe,” 
wins all good Craven men to be of his mind when he says, 
“T printed the poem in quarto, to show the world how 
much I esteemed it.” 

The neighbourhood is touched with romance, too, 
wherever you turn. It is haunted by the Rommelies, the 
Percies, and the Cliffords, and especially by that most 
manful woman, the Lady Anne, Countess Clifford, Dorset, 
and Montgomery, who still compels you to attend to her 
ladyship through the raciest inscriptions. The Claphams 
had a vault also within the Abbey, where it pleased them to 
be buried standing on their feet; and if Master Hustwick 
is still alive he can tell you that, when he was mousing 
about among the “old ’uns”’ a great many years ago, he 
came upon the vault of the stout old race, and, peeping in, 
saw the last of them still keeping guard while all the rest 
had shuddered down to the dust. The good Lord Clifford 
loved to bury himself in the solitudes of Barden: he had 
been hidden away among the wilds of Westmoreland after 
the ruthless stroke his father made in slaying young 
Rutland over the hills by Wakefield; and some lines of 
tradition seem to point toward a scapegrace of a son of 
this “‘ good Lord Clifford” as the hero of that beautiful old 
ballad, ‘‘ The Nut-brown Mayde.”’ 
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There was a quaint old house of timber near the Abbey 
in the days old men still remember, in which tradition also 
said Richard Moon, the last of the friars, ended his days 
in loneliness and sorrow. He was of the rustic stock 
which still holds its own in that region; but he was born 
out of due time, and had to bear the sins of those who 
had misused gift and privilege. He had built up the 
west front of the Abbey to the line at which it stands 
to-day, when the Commission struck him; and there is 
no truer bit of work done in that age in all England. 
Nor is there any such shameful record in the reports of 
the Commission concerning Bolton as that they make 
of Fountains, not a hint that Moon had gone utterly 
over to the devil’s side with Bradley. The poor fellow had 
simply to bear the burden, which had grown past all 
bearing, of folly and sin in those last times; so the work 
on the west front, the pride of his heart, no doubt, was first 
suspended and then stopped past all hope of beginning 
again. The great crane stood on the walls for many a 
year while Prior Moon sat there in his desolation, waiting 
for the day which could never dawn for him, and saying to 
himself perhaps, ‘“‘How long, O Lord? how long?” 
letting them bring his bit of victual very much as it might 
please them, and slip it through the slide, for the ancient 
tradition was that no human being entered his door; and 
so at last he went to his own place, dying, not alone, let us 
trust, because the Father was with him. 

The Compotus of Bolton, from 1290 to 1325, has come 
down to our day. One whole year of it is printed, with 
extracts from other years, in that peerless book of its kind, 
Whitaker’s “ Craven’’; in Burton’s ‘‘ Monasticon,” also, 
there is an ample space given to it, and it is of the most 
genuine interest always, but especially in Whitaker’s work, 
because he lights up the dim old document with notes of 
very great value. There is not a word in it about the 
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frames and feelings of the brethren, or extract from or 
mention of any sermon baptized in fire or tears; no such 
revelation is made of the inner life as that we find in 
the ‘‘ Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond”; no wonders 
are wrought, no outcries to heaven answered, nor do any 
gleams of heaven creep across the pages. It is of the 
earth, earthy always; but then it is this to the last line, 
and so it holds a certain ingrained worth for us as ‘the 
day-book”’ of a day when Wallace and Bruce were fighting 
for Scotland, and Dante was a young man dreaming 
dreams ; when Wickliffe was growing from a babe in 
arms to his noble manhood, and Chaucer was still in 
the pre-existence. It is a record of buying and selling, 
eating and drinking, getting much and spending more, of a 
certain rough humour also, and jollity you would look for 
in the castle rather than in the priory, of a kindly heart, 
too, towards the poor, and a great deal more of subservience 
toward the rich than could be good for those who would 
serve God rather than Mammon, and then of a vast and 
devouring disaster with which the picture they draw of 
themselves so unconsciously, may fairly be said to 
close. 

We know very little about the monks of Bolton, good 
or bad, beyond what we find in their old ledger; and 
the first chapter in their history is especially bare of the 
fine touches we light on in the earlier history of Fountains 
and Kirkstall. They were of the Augustine order, and were 
gathered first at Embsay, in 1121, under the wings of a 
noble family from which, on the spindle side, the 
Rommelies came. But Embsay is in a bleak and rugged 
land; and in those days when the wolves still haunted 
the fells, and howled in wild weather about the hamlets, 
the place must have stood in sharp contrast to the 
sweet and warm nest occupied by ‘‘the Saxon cure” at 
Bolton. So,no doubt, they speedily found they had made a 
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mistake in settling there, exactly as the monks of Kirkstall 
did in settling at Barnoldswick ; while it was not needful, 
as it seems to have been with the men of Kirkstall, that 
one of them should have a vision, and so be led by the high 
powers to as pretty a spot as that on the banks of the 
Aire. Their chance came through a great bereavement. 
Their friend and maintainer, the Lady Rommelie, lost a 
dear son in that fatal reach among the woods where the 
river rushes through the cleft. The ancient tradition held 
that he was her only child, but another appears in the 
primitive charters, and this has led the later writers to the 
conclusion that the mother met with no such woe; it 
seems most reasonable to conclude that she had more 
than the one son, and that the child of her heart did 
go down as the legend says,—for we cannot easily find more 
reliable testimony to any central fact than that which can 
be found in those quiet and secluded places where a 
thousand years are, in some sense, as one day, in the far- 
reaching traditions of the peasants recited by one genera- 
tion to another at the peat fire. Nor can we quite afford 
to give the good shepherd over to be slain with a steel pen, 
who saw the gallant lad go down as he stood there on the 
hill ; there is an unspeakable pathos about the poor fellow 
as he turns away from his eager, heart-breaking watch on 
the rocks, for some chance to pluck the boy out of the 
clutch of death, and in the way he tells his sad story so 
delicately, and by an inference, as it were, not being able 
to tell the bare, rugged truth, any more than he would be 
able to smite the mother with his clenched hand; and so 
he said, with a moan we can still hear through all these 
centuries— 
«« « What is good for a bootless bene?’ ”’ 
** And she made answer, ‘ Endless sorrow ;’ ” 

for she saw her bereavement in his eyes, and heard it in 
his voice; while she wist not, except it may be by that 
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swift intuition which needs no word, how death had made 
havoc of her life. 

She would look to the brethren at Embsay for succour 
as the simplest matter of course, and they would stand to 
her almost in God’s stead in her awful desolation—for 
which of us does not need a daysman then, a human hand 
and heart to hold the keys, and open to us again the gates 
of hope and trust? We know nothing of this in her case, 
except as we know ourselves. If the body was recovered, 
it would be buried in the old Saxon church near by, and 
then this would be the place where she went to weep. 
Another tradition forty-five years ago was that she said, 
“Many a poor man’s son shall be made rich through my 
poverty.” Ihave seen a very noble foundation in Washing- 
ton, created by a father who had lost a daughter who was the 
light of his life: it was for the maintenance of aged women 
who had fallen on evil days; and some such feeling must 
have stirred in the heart of this mother. But the age was 
running to monkery then as the noblest service of God ; 
the brethren at Embsay were far away; and it would be a 
great comfort to build a shrine over the lad’s grave in the 
shape of a new monastery, bring them down, and have 
them sing matin and evensong for ever where he lay, and 
where she would lie beside him when she got her release. 
So the White Canons came down from the remote and 
sterile settlement at Embsay, in 1154, to the warm, snug 
nook by the river handy to all England, and no doubt 
would be able to put their own interpretation in their 
secret heart on that mysterious providence which “ from 
seeming evil still educes good.” 

They stayed at Embsay about thirty-three years, and 
then, in about fourscore years after their exodus to Bolton, 
we catch the first real glimpse of them in their new home ; 
but it is not a pleasant glimpse. They have wandered very. 
far already from the spirit and purpose of their noble 
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patroness when she brought them down. His Grace of 
York, Archbishop Gifford, has heard ugly rumours about 
some of the monasteries, Bolton among the rest, and sends 
a Commission between 1274 and 1276 to look them up and 
report ; and this is the result :— 


** Bolton in Craven. 

“The whole convent conspired against the predecessors of 
. the present prior, William de Danfield. Nicholas de Broc, 
the present sub-prior, is old and useless. Silence is not 
observed, and there is much chattering and noise. John 
de Pontefract, the present cellarer, is incompetent. The 
cellarer and sub-cellarer are often absent from service and 
refections, and have their meals by themselves when the 
canons have left the refectory. The house is in debt to 
the amount of £324 5s. 7d.” * 


So runs the report of the Commission. Insubordination 


and clamour; evil and useless men in office, and men who, 
as we say on this side the water, ‘“‘seldom die and never 
resign ;’’ private greed about meat and drink in those who 
hold the keys of the cellar and buttery; silence, such as 
becometh monks, a dead letter, and in its place a racket 
the visitors can only describe in terms we use for parrots 
and monkeys; and, to crown all, a debt which would 
amount in the money of our day to some six thousand 
pounds, if we take the shilling of a.p. 1300, on a rough 
guess, as about equal in value to a pound of a.p. 1880, 
a standard I shall venture to adopt through the rest of this 
paper. 

But in 1290, when at last we open the ancient ledger, 
the monks of Bolton are certainly not slothful in business. 
They are looking after forty-three estates of more or less 
value, scattered over a wide stretch of country, and eleven 
grist-mills ; and all through the earlier years of the account 

* Fasti Eboracenses, page 305. 
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are steadily at work building new houses and repairing old 
ones, looking after churches in which they have an interest, 
running up great lines of wall on the outlying farms and 
manors, seeing to bridges, fish-ponds, trimming up the 
woods ; and beside all this, they do a good stroke of work 
as middle-men and artizans for the whole country side, 
bringing their wares once or twice a year from the great 
fair at Boston in Lincolnshire, and always looking out 
for the main chance. In the very first year of the account, 
they report a profit from their tailor’s shop which we 
should reckon at about £250, and might justly advertise 
themselves as ‘‘ the white canons of Bolton, tailors and 
outfitters to the nobility and gentry;” and there are in- 
dustries that pay still better than tailoring. The growing 
of wool is the best of all. It was worth four prices in 
those days compared with these; so they go very deep 
into this business, and keep vast flocks of sheep on the 
moors and wild upland pastures, see to their feed, 
salving, washing and clipping, and even to the milking of 
the ewes, turning the milk into a kind of cheese far more 
atrocious than the ‘‘ whangby”’ they make in Craven from 
the bluest of all blue milk. They sell their wool in 1290 
for the equivalent of £5,000, and will let no other monk 
have a bite of grass which does not belong to him if they 
can help it. The lovely little hamlet of Blubberhouses 
(Blue berg houses), near by, is in the hands of the 
brethren of Bridlington, who also know all about sheep, 
and “march” over the pastures with Bolton clean 
away to Thor’s Cross and the moors. ‘‘ Look out for 
those Bridlington men,’’ our monks appear to have whis- 
pered to the shepherds; so there was cudgel play and there 
were broken heads, and a great ado, as we may guess from 
Burton. Gerard and John, the priors, had to go into 
the courts, and were ordered to behave themselves at 
York, in 1297, to share the pastures in common, and 
40 
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each man to pay for his own improvements in housen and 
tilth. 

Then there is lead to be found for the seeking on the 
wild hills to the north and west. The ancient masters of 
the world had found it, as they found most things worth 
their while, and the monks invested men and money in that 
adventure, and got their own back, and something over ; nor 
are they heedless of the jot and tittle, anise, mint, and 
cummin—anything, in a word, by which they can turn a 
penny. They lend a horse for use at a funeral, and get half 
as much for the hire as a cow fetches, which presently they 
sell at a fair, and when Master Middleton dies, sell the heir 
malt enough to furnish forth the funeral feast. The beer 
must have been drunk from the “ guilfort,” and one can 
but hope there was a better result than that we feel in 
drinking cider from the vat in September over here. The 
tenour by which they hold their lands is the ancient 
feudal tenour—you are bound to the land, not the land 
to you; the land is the main factor, not the man; so, in 
1290 and right on to the end of the ledger, you must turn 
out and see to the harvest of your lord, no matter about 
your own. Your lord is the prior of Bolton in this in- 
stance; and I notice in one rare year 1,400 reapers are at 
work for our monks on one day—‘‘ boon reapers” they 
are called, and they have one halfpenny for food and 
drink, but that really means tenpence, so we may imagine 
them as on the whole contented, especially contented if, as 
is most likely, there was a harvest-home at the Abbey and 
on all the estates. 

I notice, also, that they have a good many blacksmiths at 
work, and carpenters, millers, and masons, and painters, 
and a host of folk who have some special skill in doing 
things, including persons who can draw out the finest 
straws from a sheaf, and gather them into bundles for 
plaiting, and they employ one artist who draws on them 
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for a great sum for gold and colours to illuminate a missal. 
They will sell you meadow grass also ready for the mowing, 
and manure by the load—anything they can spare, in a word, 
including a good conscience, for I notice more than one 
entry, made with perfect frankness, of money given to 
‘‘ persons in power, for the good of the house.” 

They are great purchasers, of course, with so much busi- 
ness on their hands, and the lightest glance at what they 
buy serves to show us how far our ancestors were from the 
hand-to-mouth condition in which we commonly imagine 
them. Old blacksmiths will tell you in the northern dales 
that the buying of horseshoes ready-made is a new thing; 
all the smiths made their own a generation ago, and three 
generations ago their own horse-nails also. Horseshoes | 
and the nails to clinch them are bought in quantity by the 
monks of Bolton 600 yearsago. They buy cleavers, also, and 
hatchets, reaping-hooks and knives, and whatever beside 
they need. In hardware, Sheffield was busy, no doubt, and 
there may have been a forge at Kirkstall by this time, as its 
beginning is lost in immemorial antiquity ; and before the 
monks were driven away they had made such progress there 
as to construct iron coffins. It is worth while to notice, also, 
in this connection that the artizans were getting good prices 
for their work—a scythe costs three times as much as we 
used to charge for one forty years ago. They buy salt, also, 
by eighteen quarters at a time, and fish—fresh, dried, 
and in pickle—slates and shingles, oil, tallow, and cotton 
wicks, quicksilver, verdigris, iron and steel, sea coal, rope, 
and twine ; and for their own delectation, at the great Feast 
of the Assumption, they have three casks of wine, with 
pepper, saffron, almonds, rice, sugar, and other very nice 
things, their bill being about £450 im present sterling. 

But with all this eagerness to buy and sell, they are not 
good managers ; their debts grow steadily year by year, and 
there seems to be no limit to their borrowing, except the 

40—2 
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very natural limit of getting trusted. They borrow a trifle 
from a devout woman in York, and the same amount from 
another who lived at the Laund—that pretty place we see 
on the right going westward through the woods—and from 
the money-lenders who have their agents all the way from 
Florence ready to lend on the growing crops at due interest. 
The ladies get no interest, so far as I can make out, nor do 
the Florentines and brethren of the Black Circle; but 
these acute money-lenders manage very well. Moses and 
the prophets may have stood in the way of hard money 
down in the shape of interest, so that is not paid; but 
when the wool is made over to them for the debt, they 
weigh 110 pounds to the hundred, and that, to their 
simple mind, may have been equal to ten per cent. They 
lend a few pounds to a young gentleman whose family is 
still on the hill over Ilkley Bridge; but you turn to the 
next page and find that they have borrowed just five 
times as much from his father, and so they go on year 
by year lending a little, but always borrowing more, 
making the next year’s income stand for this year’s outgo, 
and as their property increases in value they steadily in- 
crease their floating debt. One man only of their own kind 
seems able to have them just where he wants them. This 
is Roger, rector of the church at Preston. Roger borrows 
money from them, and buys wine, and beef by the carcase, 
and fine clothing, and whatever he may fancy; but there 
is no hint of his paying anything until at last his debts float 
up to a good deal over £1,000. How he managed it I cannot 
guess; it may be he left them the rectory, or, in utter 
despair, they may have let the helve go after the hatchet ; 
but Lord Roger, as they take care to call him, is a pheno- 
menon. 

Very much to their credit, however, is a way they have of 
letting their land so that anything like rack rent is entirely 
out of the question. When your lease falls in they make 
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you pay moderately for a new one; but after that, the rent 
must have been a great satisfaction to the tenant—so much 
butter, so much cheese, four stones of cheese and two stones 
of butter for each cow, and they will find the cows; and, in 
some instances, they abate half a stone even from these easy 
terms. Indeed, His Grace of Devonshire has never been 
able to get much rent out of these tenants of the monks to 
this day. They are permitted to transfer the farm steadily 
from father to son, and it is better for many of them, to all 
human insight, than so much land of their own, for that 
might have gone; but in the kindly hands of the landlords 
who have held these lands from the Reformation, many of 
these families remain the envy of the whole farming popu- 
lation round about them. 2 

It is clear, also, that they were kind and considerate to their 
serfs born on the estates, and owned as the horses were; 
but with this difference, that they could not be sold away 
as our negroes were sold in the old days of slavery; about 
one-third the price they got for a good horse would buy you 
your freedom, and then you might go whither you would with 
all your belongings for ever ; such sales of a man to himself 
are regularly entered, as are also rewards to men for killing 
wolves ; the creatures were ranging over the wilds then, 
and making havoc of the sheep when they could, and it is 
more than 300 years after this, by the local traditions, that 
the last of them is slain in Knaresborough Forest. You 
notice, also, that the servants are well to do, so far as a rude 
plenty goes; now and then there is an entry of the allow- 
ance made to a man, and it is ample and good of its kind— 
bread and beer and fish, and the rough cuts of the meats ; 
transfer Landseer’s picture from the masters to the servants, 
and alter it to suit the case, it is still essentially the same 
picture ; the serfs were as well off in their own degree as the 
farmers and the landlords. 

And it is pleasant to remember this, because it puts a 
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gleam of light within what is, in other respects, a dismal 
picture enough when you think of their calling and election 
as men of God. They were there in that quiet nook that 
they might store their minds with wisdom and knowledge ; 
but in the forty years through which we can trace them 
they acquire only four books—the missal I have mentioned 
and a chronicle—these they made, and beside these, two 
were purchased—a book of sentences everybody was talking 
about, so that it would not do to say you had not read that ; 
and another, obscure as to its title, but probably “The Vanity 
of Theology,”’ from which one has to infer that they had 
entered on the era of speculation. And they were bound by 
their vows to some fair standard of austerity and self-denial ; 
yet the heads of the house cannot be content with white 
linen for the table, so they have tablecloths and napkins of 
silk, and other things to match, while a great deal of money 
is spent in fitting up a house for the prior, and a private 
chapel. In one year, the prior’s dogs eat 184 bushels of 
oatmeal, and one of the brethren who goes out hunting 
on a horse he borrows from a man at Addingham ruins 
the animal, and they have to pay heavy damages, but 
rather less than they collected for the use of the horse 
we have heard of at the funeral. The prior keeps his 
pack of hounds and huntsman; but it is probable he does 
not run many risks in hunting, as I notice quite a pretty 
bill for teaching a nag to amble. In one superb year, when 
they touch the highest summits of prosperity and plenty 
they are probably ever to see, the dogs’ meat runs up to 312 
bushels. The wonderful old oven—in which a farmer found 
a flock of sheep he had lost in a snow-storm about a century 
ago—bakes 2,552 bushels of flour and 900 bushels of barley. 
They consume 64 oxen, 35 cows, 140 sheep, and 69 hogs, 
200 pounds of almonds, 19 pounds of pepper, 4 pounds of 
saffron, and rice, with raisins and figs, sugar and spices 
to match; make away with 8,000 bottles of wine, with 
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their many guests to help them, and, as one would think, 
fairly flood the place with ale and beer. My Lord Ham- 
bleton comes along, and, with his companions, then, and 
on @ previous visit, consumes 22 quarters of wheat. They 
must have their ears tickled too, and just before the doom 
falls, give more than £60 of present sterling to the ‘‘ Minis- 
tralles.”” Keep a jester also, and pay him as much a year 
as they pay the brewer and baker, and more than they pay 
the miller. ; 

The merry old rogues have also a certain rough humour 
of their own, and slip a grain of it into the names they give 
to the men who serve them. One poor fellow has stood on 
their books these 600 years as Adam Blunder, a sort of 
primitive Handy Andy, I suppose. Another, with “ a fair 
round belly” no doubt, they dub Simon Paunch. A third 
is Drunken Dick. A fourth, the cooper, as I guess, and a 
great hand to spoil his work, is Botch Bucket. The carter 
is laughingly baptized Whirl, perhaps because his wheels 
never do whirl by any accident ; one is Rado the Sad; and 
the blackest sheep in the flock is Tom Nowt—‘‘ Nowt” 
in the Dale, as applied to a man, being still a term of the 
utmost contempt. 

My Lady Neville dies: they take charge of her funeral, 
and provide 1,400 gallons of ale with due victuals, and 
bring in duly a splendid bill of costs ; there were still some 
remains of her tomb, I believe, in the days of Johnson of 
Pontefract. The great Cliffords came to Skipton in these 
days to stay some 350 years; they hasten to pay their 
respects, and present my lady with a costly jewel. The 
prior ambles over on that nag, and finds the smoke in my 
lady’s parlour going out of a hole in the roof, and murmurs, 
“This will never do, my lady ; have you not heard of the 
rare invention we have adopted for my house at the Abbey, 
they call a chimney? pray let me send Master Gargrave 
over, my head mason, to make one for your bower.” 
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The job costs a pretty penny; but the prior pays the bill 
without a murmur; and then, not long after this, my lord 
and lady are presented with jewels worth three times more 
than the first; but it all comes back in time, with interest, 
and the brethren know it will, for of all the benefactors to 
Bolton in the next two centuries none can match the Cliffords. 

But there were grim days in the near distance—these 
times were far too good to last. England had been 
hammering away at the Scotch under the great Edward ; 
but the mighty father left a sorry son, and then the Scotch 
got their turn at us. Bannockburn was fought, and the 
story the spider told the Bruce came true one morning. 
The gates were battered open southward, and the kilted 
men came rushing across the moors and down the dales 
with sword and fire, and all the minstrelsy the monks of 
Bolton heard for many a day was the screech of the pipes, 
the tramp of armed men, the clash of arms, and the cries 
of men and women and children in utter distress. The 
verger will show you the marks of the fire they kindled 
about the sturdy old tower of the church at Knaresborough. 
The report made to His Grace of York after they had gone 
away again, is very sad reading—they came storming about 

Bolton, and if ever the wheels of poor old Whirl went round 
so as to flash fire, it would be in that fearful 1316 ; Rado the 
Sad’s face would grow even longer, if he did not happen to 
be of the kind who grow more bright and helpful when a 
great trouble smites them; Master Paunch would have to 
take in his belt by many holes, and would have no trouble 
tying his shoe-strings ; while the luckless jester would laugh 
on the other side of his face—he could never make such 

humour as he had left him worth a meal of victuals; to a 
Scotch audience it would be as strange as his breeches; and 

Tom Nowt, if he escaped the swift stroke of the claymore, 

would prowl about at night stealing whatever he could lay 

his hands on. 
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The monks would not fight ; the life they had lived put 
that out of the question, so they run away like rats from a 
stackyard when the ferrets get in—here, there, and every- 
where—and get along as best they can. But if they will 
not fight, they must help pay the bills, and Edward the 
Shiftless comes down on them for heavy subsidies. The 
times are altered with a vengeance; they are plundered 
alike by enemy and friend. ‘‘ There are no returns this 
year by reason of the Scotch,” is the fateful entry; so they 
come back at last to a sadly diminished splendour ; there 
is no mention of silken napkins for the table—they have to 
be content with very common garniture; the minstrels 
come round again at length, but have to be content with a 
sadly diminished fee ; but there is a curious entry of money 
paid to what we should call a clairvoyant, leaving the 
surmise open that such faith as they had was sorely 
uncentred, and when heaven seemed to fail them they 
took to wizards. 

But they pull things to rights in a fair measure before 
they close the book for ever, and I think the trouble has 
done them good. They are kinder and more considerate 
than ever to their tenants, I notice, as the smoke clears 
away, and spare nobly out of their small means to help 
those who are in a worse plight than they are. But as 
they begin to make a little, it is mostly taken from them 
in expenses they would not have incurred of their own 
free will. Times are changing radically; that fearful 
Black Death which is to make such havoc of England’s 
wealth in Englishmen will be on them presently ; the jovial 
old days are over ; and they will have to stand on the defen- 
sive now for that which could not be defended ; the folk songs 
are beginning to be heard, satire is to do her fatal work on 
them; Chaucer’s time draws near, and there will be scant 
reverence for them at the heels of his mighty, moving 
laughter. 
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They are never so rich again as they were in the first 
decade of the fourteenth century. Their income is very 
greatly diminished when Bluff Harry takes them in hand. 
Values have risen immensely in these 200 years; but that 
has not helped them. One good thing they have done, 
they have cleared the place of debt; but the debts that 
are owing them amount to more than their whole year’s 
income when the priory is dissolved. Friar Moon must 
have had a hard place of it; one wonders how he had the 
heart to begin that lovely west front; there are only 
fifteen of them when their time comes; they had wasted 
themselves in their wasting. 

One fine gleam of romance touches the Abbey in the 
very last years of its existence. It was in connection with 
that death-throe of the old order, the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
in 1536. Robert Aske, the leader in this revolt, had two 
brothers, Christopher and John. ‘In the hot struggle the 
ties of blood were of little moment, and when the West 
Riding rose, and they had to choose the part which they 
would take, ‘ they determined rather to be hewn in gobbets 
than stain their allegiance.’ Being gallant gentlemen, 
instead of flying the country, they made their way, with 
forty of their retainers, to their cousin, the Earl of Cumber- 
land, and, with him, threw themselves into Skipton. The 
aid came in good time, for the day after their arrival the 
Earl’s whole retinue rode off in a body to the rebels, 
leaving him but a mixed household of some eighty people 
to garrison the castle. They were soon surrounded ; but 
being well provisioned and behind strong walls, they held 
the rebels at bay, and, but for an unfortunate accident, 
they could have faced the danger with cheerfulness. The 
Earl’s family were in the heart of the danger. Lady 
Eleanor Clifford, Lord Clifford’s young wife, with three 
little children, and several other ladies, were staying, when 
the insurrection broke out, at Bolton Abbey. Perhaps 
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they had taken sanctuary there, or possibly they were on a 
visit, and were cut off by the suddenness of the rising. 
There, however, among the glens and hills, the ladies were ; 
and on the third day of the siege notice was sent to the 
Earl that they should be held as hostages for his sub- 
mission. The insurgents threatened that the day following - 
Lady Eleanor and her infant son and daughters should be 
brought up in front of a storming party, and if the attack 
failed, they would ‘ violate all the ladies and enforce them 
with knaves’ under the walls. After the ferocious murder 
of the Bishop of Lincoln’s chancellor no villainy was im- 
possible, and it is likely that the Catholic rebellion would 
have been soiled by as deep an infamy as can be found in 
the English annals, but for the adventurous courage of 
Christopher Aske. In the dead of the night, with the 
Vicar of Skipton, a groom and a boy, he stole through the 
camp of the besiegers. He crossed the moors with led 
horses by unfrequented paths, and he ‘drew such a 
draught,’ he says, that he conveyed all the said ladies 
through the commons in safety, ‘ so close and clean that the 
same was never mistrusted nor perceived till they were 
within the castle’—a noble exploit, shining on the by- 
paths of history like a rich, rare flower. Proudly the little 
garrison looked down when the day dawned from the 
battlements upon the fierce multitude who were howling 
below in baffled rage. A few days later, as if in scorn of 
their impotence, the same gallant gentleman flung open the 
gates, dropped the drawbridge, and rode down in full 
armour, with his train, to the Market Cross at Skipton, and 
there, after three long Oyez’s! he read aloud the King’s 
proclamation in the midst of the crowd ‘ with leisure 
enough ’"—he adds, in his disdainful way—and, that done | 
he returned to the castle.” * 

It was a gallant deed, and one would fain believe Robert 

* Froude’s History of England, vol. III., p. 140, 4th ed. 
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Aske himself had some hand in it, for he also was a 
noble and gallant gentleman, and such horrible work could 
be no more to his liking than to that of his splendid 
brother. 

And the lesson of the monks of Bolton lies in their story, 
It is the lesson one can read soon or late of all men who 
turn their backs on the sanctities and safeguards of a home 
of their own, and a wife and children, be they monks of the 
middle ages, or miners on our own frontier. Nature will 
take vengeance on such frustration ; such a life becomes at 
last earthly and sensual, and among the meaner sort of us 
devilish. It was utterly so at Fountains, if we may trust 
the report of the Commissioners ; but I would fain believe 
that at Bolton it was no worse than we have found it. It 
could be no better, I presume, under the circumstances, but 
such men help to create the circumstances, and so they 
cannot escape the judgment or the condemnation. They 
lived after the flesh, their God was their belly, they minded 
earthly things, flattered and fawned on the rich, gave bribes, 
begged where they should have earned, wasted where they 
should have created, and bartered joy for enjoyment to the 
peril of their souls. 

But I love to believe, even in the absence of all evidence, 
that there would still be witnesses for God and the better 
life among them in the worst times they ever saw, a few 
clean and true men, austere and high of heart, men who 
would mourn over the sin and shame, lift up their testi- 
mony against it, do what in them lay to stem the tide, and 
die, it may be, with the feeling in their poor, tired hearts 
that it was no use; whereas, on all the earth there could 
be no grander use than just to stand in their lot, live their 
clean, true life, and say their sternly honest word. 





ROBERT COLLYER. 


New York, U.S.A. 




















THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE “EIKON BASILIKE.” 


OME apology may be considered due to the readers of 

a Review expressly called ‘‘ The Modern” for inviting 

their attention to a book published so long ago as the year 

1649. But the recent publications mentioned below* have 

brought this work once more before the public, and have 

reopened a controversy which has lasted for more than two 
hundred years. 

Moreover, the ‘‘ Eikon Basilike’’ is part and parcel of the 
history of our country. Books and pamphlets played a most 
important part in the great civil war. Milton, writing in 
the heat of the struggle, says: ‘‘The shop of warre hath 
not there more anvils and hammers waking, to fashion out 
the plates and instruments of armed Justice in defence of 
beleaguer’d Truth, than there be pens and heads there, 
sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving 
new notions and ideas wherewith to present, as with their 
homage and their fealty, the approaching Reformation.” 
And this marks a great advance since the time of the Wars 
of the Roses ; a book then would have been of no value to 
either side; but now the declining Royal cause had no 
greater friend than the “‘ Porsraiture of the King.” This 
little volume, purporting to be written by Charles I. himself, 
was published ten days—some say the very next day—after 
his execution. It inculcated such admirable precepts, and 


* Eixavy Baciiixh. The Portraicture of His Sacred Maiestie in his 
Solitudes and Sufferings. Elliot Stock. 1880. 

The Antiquary. May Number. An Autograph Prayer cf CharlesI. By 
ohn B. Marsh. 
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was so filled with meekness and devotion, that men could 
no longer believe in the dangerous designs and dishonour- 
able duplicity of the late King. Charles’ demeanour 
throughout his trial and on the scaffold had engaged men’s 
sympathies on his behalf; and the revulsion of feeling thus 
created was everywhere heightened and developed by the 
publication of this book, which deals with every prominent 
event of the King’s reign since the summoning of the Long 
Parliament. The headings of the chapters allude to “‘ His 
Majesty” in the third person ; but in the body of the book 
the King is made to speak in the first person. He excuses 
or defends his conduct, makes most admirable reflections on 
the course of events, and concludes each chapter with a 
prayer. The style is dignified—I might say, stilted. Hume 
goes the length of declaring it “the best prose composition 
which at the time of its publication was to be found in the 
English language.” Its tone is always studiously mode- 
rate: from the way in which it speaks of Strafford and of 
the Covenant, it is clear that the author was neither a very 
ardent Royalist nor a rigorous High Churchman. It is 
now generally ascribed to Dr. Gauden ; but all who read it 
in 1649 implicitly believed that it was the work of Charles 
himself. To us the sentiments may appear somewhat 
commonplace, and the style frigid and artificial; but Eng- 
lishmen in the time of Cromwell read it with very different 
feelings: they accepted this portrait of the meek and Chris- 
tian martyr as the vera effigies of the monarch they had 
beheaded, and were overwhelmed with compunction and 
remorse as they studied his pious utterances. The book ran 
through forty-seven editions in a twelvemonth ! 

And now, in 1880, Mr. Elliot Stock has presented us with 
a new edition, clearly printed and most tastefully bound. It 
is a reprint of one of the early editions, though not of the 
earliest. It contains an admirable facsimile of the original 
frontispiece and title-page. It is a pity, however, that the 
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ancient spelling has not been preserved; the type, too, 
would have been better suited to the book had it been more 
old-fashioned in appearance. I note one or two signs of 
careless editing. ‘‘ Invocations” on p. 113 should be ‘“‘ in- 
novations’’; Ganuden’s sermon has one date given it on 
p- Vii., another on p. xi. But the most interesting portion 
of this excellent edition of the “ Eikon Basilike”’ is an Intro- 
duction by Mr. Edward J. L. Scott, M.A., assistant-keeper 
of MSS. in the British Museum. This gentleman 
firmly believes that Charles I. wrote the book himself, and 
adduces several new arguments and pieces of evidence which 
he says throw fresh light on the authorship of the work. 
But in order to appreciate the value of these new contribu- 
tions to the discussion, it will be necessary first to go back 
to the former stages of the controversy. 

John Gauden was born in 1605, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He became chaplain to the Earl of Warwick, one 
of the leaders of the Parliamentary party; and he was 
tutor to the Earl’s grandson, Mr. Rich, who afterwards 
married Cromwell’s daughter. In 1641 he became D.D. 
of Oxford. In the same year he was created Dean of 
Bocking, in Essex, by the Parliament, but took the pre- 
caution to obtain, in addition to their appointment, a colla- 
tion to the deanery from Archbishop Laud, then a prisoner 
in the Tower. He appears thus to have been rather a trim- 
mer in his politics. He had no doubt espoused the principles 
of his patron to some extent; but still he was not prepared 
to go all lengths with the Parliament, even in the earliest 
stages of the war. His views were such as Falkland and 
many other worthy Englishmen then held. So, too, in 
Church matters he was one “‘ whom his friends might call 
liberal, and his enemies time-serving.” He was in no way 
dissatisfied with the government of bishops, or the Book of 
Common Prayer; but if the majority of the nation wished 
these matters altered or abolished, he could reconcile it 
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with his conscience to remain still Dean of Bocking, and 
conform to the new regulations. He even took the 
Covenant, and is said to have sat in the Westminster 
Assembly. But after the utter defeat of the Royalists at 
Naseby, after the Presbyterian party in the Parliament had 
yielded entirely to Cromwell and the Independents, 
Gauden’s heart yearned towards the captured King. He 
could not absolve him from all blame; but he had been 
severely punished, and had learnt, he hoped, a lesson from 
his misfortunes. It was better that he should return to 
power than that the State should be governed by the Iron- 
sides, the Church by Seventh Monarchy Men. Such was 
the feeling of most moderate men in 1646 and 1647. And 
then it was, Gauden tells us, that he commenced to write 
the ‘‘ Eikon.”’ His wife and his two curates, Gifford and 
Walker, were acquainted with his project. The book at first 
was to have been called ‘‘ Suspiria Regalia,”’ and the design 
was to pretend that these were papers left behind by the 
King at Holmby, and accidentally discovered by the pub- 
lisher. The manuscript, when nearly complete, was shown 
to Dr. Duppa, Bishop of Salisbury; he expressed his ap- 
proval, but said that there ought to be two more chapters 
written—one on the Common Prayer Book, and the 
other on the denying His Majesty the attendance of his 
chaplains. Duppa had been a chaplain to the King; 
Gauden had not; so the Bishop himself added these two 
chapters, now cc. XVI. and XXII. The next thing was to 
submit it to the King for his approval. But this could not 
be done, for the vote of non-addresses had been passed on 
January 13th, 1648, and it was treason to communicate 
privately with the King. But Gifford, the curate, wrote 
out a fair copy for His Majesty, and at last an opportunity 
occurred. The Commissioners went to Newport on Sep- 
témber 18th, 1648, and the Marquess of Hertford, who 
attended on behalf of the King, was accompanied by 
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Bishop Duppa, who took Gifford’s manuscript copy with 
him. He found an opportunity to read a few chapters to 
Charles, and left the manuscript with him. But events 
were hurrying to a close. The Marquess returned from his 
fruitless errand, convinced that the case was desperate. 
Then came the news that the King was to be brought to 
trial. Further communication with him was impossible. 
Gauden took his old manuscript, added the last chapter— 
The Meditation on Death—and sent the work to the press, 
in hopes he yet might save the King’s life. Gauden also 
designed the frontispiece, of which Mr. Stock gives us a 
facsimile. It represents the King as kneeling at an altar, 
spurning with his foot the golden crown of this world’s 
vanity, splendidam at gravem, with his hand accepting the 
Christian crown of thorns, asperam at levem, while his eyes 
are raised to heaven in expectation of the heavenly crown, 
beatam et aternam. Behind him are three emblems—the 
sun shining all the brighter through a cloud; a rock in the 
midst of the waves, immota triumphans; and a palm-tree 
struggling ever upwards in spite of every obstacle. (I 
doubt if any devices could have been chosen less applic- 
able to Charles I.) Walker, the curate, received the 
book and the picture, duly sealed up, from Gauden’s own 
hand, and conveyed them to one Peacock, who put the 
packet “in a trunk between the Lady Warwick’s points.” 
So it travelled up to London, and there Peacock delivered 
it to the Rev. Mr. Symmonds, who took it to Royston, the 
printer. ‘‘ Royston never knew anything but that it was 
of His Majesty's own penning.” But the work did not 
come out in time. Mrs. Gauden says those in power ‘inter- 
posed and stopped the printing. Possibly, too, the picture 
was a long time in the engraver’s hands ; it is, certainly, as 
we see it in the early editions, a carefully-executed plate. 
The work appeared on February 9th, ten days after the 
King had been executed. 
41 
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The appearance of the book created a great sensation. 
Its immense popularity was due no doubt in great measure 
to the critical juncture at which it appeared. The regicide 
Parliament at once set to work to find out the publisher. 
Among the King’s papers brought from the Isle of Wight 
they found the copy that Duppa had left there, with a few 
alterations and interlineations which they recognised to be 
the King’s. But in whose hand was the body of the book ? 
Gifford’s writing was unknown to all the experts. It was 
clear, too, that the book as published was the original, 
without the royal emendations. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, and Symmonds was cap- 
tured in disguise. Gauden, hearing of this, set off to escape 
to the Continent, and got as far as Yarmouth; but poor 
Symmonds died in prison before the Commission had time 
to take his evidence; so nothing could be discovered, and 
Gauden returned to Bocking. It is said, but on very 
doubtful authority, that he was asked once or twice during 
the Commonwealth if he was not the author of the book, 
and that he denied it ; at which no one would be surprised. 
It is also said that both he and Gifford in sermons preached 
on the anniversary of the King’s death alluded to the book 
as being the King’s ; this also is very natural, if true. 

Milton was commissioned by the Parliament to reply to 
the “ ikon Basilike,” and produced the “‘ Iconoclastes.” He 
professes throughout to deal with the work as genuine, 
though, from many expressions, it is clear that he entertains 
doubts respecting the authorship. He alludes once or twice 
to the King’s “‘ secret coadjutor,” and to ‘“ his household 
rhetorician.’’ But, of course, his business was to deal with 
the matter of the book, by whomsoever written; and he 
relentlessly exposes the fallacies of the writer’s arguments, 
the  falseness of his assertions, and the hollowness of 
his expressions of devotion. Cromwell is said to have 
believed that the King was the author of the book, on 
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the express ground that ‘‘ he was the greatest hypocrite in 
the world.” Milton’s attack called forth three answers, the 
Eix®v dxddoros, and the “Princely Pelican,” and the 
“Vindicie Carolinw.’’ There followed a rejoinder on 
Milton’s side, the Eixév ddnPuy, the author of which, 
in his frontispiece, represents a divine behind a curtain, 
dictating the book to the King, who is placed at his desk 
writing. It is said that the divine is intended to represent 
Bishop Juxon. And this again was followed by an Eixov 
} woth in reply. 

At last came the Restoration. Gauden’s hopes rose at 
once. He told the Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Morley, the 
great secret that he was the real author of ‘ Eikon. 
Basilike,”” and was assured that there was no preferment 
he might not hope to obtain. Morley informed Clarendon. 
They agreed not to tell the King as yet; but Gauden 
was at once appointed chaplain to Charles I., and 
on Nov. 3rd, 1660, he was created Bishop of Exeter. 
But this did not satisfy Gauden. Exeter appears then, 
to have been but a poor bishopric, worth only £500 
a year. He writes direct to Clarendon, after he has 
been but a few weeks at Exeter, saying he would as soon 
have stayed at Bocking. He presents his claim almost in a 
peremptory manner; he names the Eixav Bacihiny 
expressly, and urges the great service it had done to the 
Royal cause. He appeals to Duppa, who was then still 
alive, and newly created Bishop of Winchester, to confirm 
his story. He writes six letters to Clarendon, dated 
respectively Dec. 21st and 26th, 1660; Jan. 21st and 25th, 
Feb. 28th, and March 6th, 1661. This importunity was 
caused, no doubt, by the first appearance of that disease of 
which he afterwards died. Sir E. Nicholas wrote an 
answer on Jan. 19th, 1661; but Clarendon does not reply 
till March 13th, 1661. No doubt in the meantime 
Clarendon had been investigating the matter fully; had 

41—2 
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applied to Duppa, and had questioned Royston, who also 
was still alive. But, when he does write, Clarendon 
unequivocally admits Gauden’s claim, is full of apologies 
for delay, and of promises for the advancement of Gauden. 
The King and the Duke of York had been taken into the 
secret before Gauden left town for Exeter. Mrs. Gauden 
says that the King promised her husband the bishopric 
of Winchester; but, on Dr. Duppa’s death, that was given 
to Dr. Morley. This was a bitter disappointment to 
Gauden, and greatly aggravated his disease. But he was 
consoled by being appointed to succeed Morley as Bishop of 
Worcester (May 23rd, 1662). Gauden did not live to enjoy 
his new dignity more than a few months. He died on Sep. 
20th, 1662, at the age of 57, and his wife erected a marble 
figure of him on his tomb, holding a book in his hand, in- 
scribed Eixov Baciiixy. 

Thus we see that Gauden lost no time in making his 
claim ; that he preferred it boldly and unhesitatingly ; that 
he appealed to the evidence of living persons, one word from 
whom would have convicted him of the most barefaced im- 
posture, had his story been false. He did not appeal to the 
public ; he loyally kept what he considered a State secret ; 
he wrote only to those who ought to be informed of it, if 
true,—to those who had every means of inquiry at their 
disposal,—to those who were most concerned and interested 
in the question, and who were undoubtedly reluctant to 
believe his story true. But Clarendon was at last convinced ; 
and, accordingly, throughout the whole of his writings, 
we find not a single extract from the ‘ Eikon,” 
not a single allusion to the existence of such a work. 
Moreover, Gauden’s claim was successful! He received 
first one bishopric, and then another, at a time when ardent 
Royalists who had suffered exile for twelve years were 
eagerly clamouring for promotion, and denouncing him as 
“‘a false apostate.” Here was a man who had done nothing 
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to promote the Restoration,—a man who had been living all 
his life in peace and quietness at Bocking, conforming to 
the Puritan church regulations. He had actually preached 
before the Long Parliament, and been rewarded with a 
silver tankard! He had even taken the Covenant! What 
possible claim had this timeserver on the Royal munificence, 
unless his tale was true? Can we believe that the King 
and his Ministers were all deceived by an impudent false- 
hood? Charles Il. was a good hand at detecting an 
impostor, as we know from Oates’ case. But it would have 
been madness for any one to set up such a claim as 
Gauden’s falsely ; for Duppa and Royston were still alive. 

Mrs. Gauden lived till 1671, and left behind her an 
account of all she knew in the matter, from which I have 
quoted above. It was sent in a letter to her son, in 
which she says it will be ‘‘ as a Clavis”’ to him—a key to 
the mystery—and it was accompanied by a ‘‘ hogshead of 
sider.” In 1686 there was a sale of the books of the Earl 
of Anglesey, and Millington, the auctioneer, put up for 
sale a copy of the ‘“‘ Eikon Basilike” which had belonged 
to the Earl. In turning over the leaves in the act of sale, 
he found a memorandum in the Earl’s handwriting to the 
following effect :— 

King Charles the Second and the Duke of York did both (in 
the last Session of Parliament, 1675), when I shewed them, in 
the Lords’ House, the written copy of this book, wherein were 
some corrections written with the late King Charles the First’s 
own hand, assure me that this was none of the said King’s com- 
piling, but made by Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter; which I 


here insert, for the undeceiving others in this point, by attesting 
so much under my hand. ANGLESEY. 


This copy, with the King’s own corrections, must have 
been the very copy made by Gifford and sent to the Isle of 
Wight by the hand of Bishop Duppa. It would be a won- 
derful discovery if this copy could be found. It is not now 
among the records or in the library of the House of Lords. 
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There can be no doubt that the facts stated by the Earl 
of Anglesey are true. For Burnet, in the “ History of his 
own Times,” Vol. I., tells us that in 1673 the Duke of York, 
afterwards King James the Second, told him plainly “ that 
the book was not of his father’s writing, and that the letter 
to the Prince of Wales (last chapter of the “‘ Kikon”’) was 
never brought to him. He said Dr. Gauden wrote it.” 
Still, the accidental discovery of this memorandum raised a 
great discussion. Dr. Hollingworth, in 1692, published a 
** Defence of Charles the First,” in which he relied chiefly 
upon some very hear-say evidence which he had raked 
together at third or fourth hand, to the effect that while the 
King was a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, he used to be 
constantly writing, and that some of his servants, when he 
went out for a walk in the garden, would pop into the room 
and read what he had written. And, of course, when the 
** Kikon” appeared, and everybody said the King wrote it at 
Carisbrook, these servants were ready to declare that that 
must have been what they saw the King writing, and what 
they so rudely read. In this book Hollingworth denounces 
‘a, certain Essex Doctor of Divinity,” whom he accused of 
spreading “‘ a false story.” This unoffending D.D. in Essex 
was no other than Mr. Walker, now Dr. Walker, who had 
been curate to Gauden at the time the book was written, 
and who was now upwards of seventy. Being thus harshly 
attacked, Dr. Walker was bound to reply, and, in the same 
year, he published a tract which bears on the face of it 
every sign of veracity and trustworthiness. It is moderate 
in tone; it states facts clearly and with abundant detail ; 
and even Dr. Wordsworth acquits Walker of any intention 
to deceive, and is driven to conjecture that he was deceived 
by Gauden. Dr. Walker confirms Mrs. Gauden in all mate- 
rial particulars. He tells us that many of the expressions 
in the devotional part of ‘“ Eikon Basilike’’ were familiar 
to him, for he had heard Gauden use them frequently in his 
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prayers both in church and in his family. The good Doctor, 
after thus giving his evidence, died while it was in the press. 
To me Dr. Walker’s pamphlet appears decisive. Remember 
that he had no possible interest in the matter, personal or 
pecuniary ; that his evidence was not volunteered, but was 
only given after he had been uncourteously attacked by 
Hollingworth ; and that it is confirmed by the undoubted 
statements of the royal brothers, and by the letters of 
Gauden and Clarendon, which exist down to the present 
day. In short, to believe that King Charles I. wrote the 
“ Eikon Basilike ’’ requires us to believe that Gauden, his 
wife, and his curate joined in a base conspiracy, and that 
Charles I1., James II., Clarendon, Morley, and every one 
who was most concerned in maintaining the royal author- 
ship, acquiesced contentedly in a false claim, which would 
infallibly have been detected on the slightest investigation of 
facts which were ready to their hand. 

But Mr. Scott, in his Preface to this edition of the ‘‘ Eikon,” 
claims to have discovered fresh evidence in favour of the 
King, and makes this his excuse for reopening the contro- 
versy ; and such new evidence, he declares, is both internal 
and external. The external evidence consists chiefly of 
letters written by various courtiers of Charles II. after the 
book had appeared, alluding to it as the work of the late 
King. Two of them are drafts of letters for Charles II. to 
sign, and it is very possible that he did sign fair copies of 
such letters, though that does not appear. As all these 
gentlemen had been abroad in Paris or Jersey for years 
before the King’s execution, and stayed there till the Resto- 
ration, they could not possibly have known anything about 
the matter, and their testimony is absolutely worthless. 
Moreover, if they had entertained any doubt about the 
authorship, they would not have avowed it: it was clearly 
politic to allow the English public to remain in ignorance. 
But it is most probable that they really believed the work to 
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be the King’s. For when Gauden in 1660 first mentioned 
to Charles II. that he was the author, the King replied that 
he never knew it “till then, but thought it was his father’s, 
yet wondered how he could have time, and observed that it 
was wrote like a scholar as well as like a king; and said 
that, if it had been published sooner, it might have saved 
his father’s life’? (Mrs. Gauden’s narrative). 

Mr. Scott also relies on a broadside advertisement by some 
bookseller of the new edition of the work published in 
December, 1660, under the patronage of Charles II. This, 
of course, alludes to the book as being written by Charles I. 
The bookseller could never have heard of Gauden’s claim ; 
and even if he had any misgiving on the subject, it would 
be against his interest to spoil his market in the very hey- 
day of the Royalist reaction by flinging doubts on the 
authenticity of the work he wished to sell. 

The only other piece of external evidence adduced in this 
preface relates to the so-called ‘‘ Naseby copy.” It is well 
known that at the Battle of Naseby the King’s cabinet, 
containing the Queen’s letters to him and copies of the 
King’s answers, fell into the hands of the Parliament. 
These the Parliament immediately published, for they 
displayed the King’s hypocrisy and treachery in all their 
blackness. There is a separate chapter on this occurrence 
in the “ Eikon,” but it contains no allusion to any part of 
this book having been in the cabinet, or having been 
captured with the Royal letters. And indeed, if any such 
manuscript had been captured, how would the King have 
ever regained possession of it? But we know that there 
were some other papers taken in the King’s cabinet, 
besides those which the Parliament published. There 
was a manuscript memorial of the events of the war 
up to April, 1645, prepared by Sir Edward Walker, the 
King’s secretary-at-war ; and there does seem some reason 
for supposing that this manuscript was returned either to 
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the King or to Sir E. Walker, in 1647, when all danger was 
past. It may have been from this incident that an idea 
grew up, long after the ‘‘ Eikon” was published, that the 
King’s original manuscript had fallen into the hands of his 
‘enemies at Naseby, but had somehow been miraculously 
recovered! ‘‘ This book,’ says Sanderson, in his History 
of King Charles I., ‘“‘ whilst in loose papers (ere it was 
complete), and secured into his cabinet, that being lost, was 
seized by the enemy at Naseby fight; but these papers 
happily rescued, and so came to His Majesty’s hands 
again.’ There is a similarly loose expression in the 
“Princely Pelican.’’ But there is absolutely no evidence to 
support this assertion. It is true that in 1703 a Mr. Young, 
of Plymouth, asserted that Dr. George Bull had, in 1701, 
written a letter to his curate Cornelius, informing him that* 
in 1656 (forty-five years previously !), a Dr. Gorge had told 
him (Bull) that he (Gorge) was present at Naseby, and that 
he was ‘employed after that defeat by his Majesty to 
retrieve certain papers lost in his cabinet, in which some 
private thoughts and meditations of that good King were set 
down, the loss of which troubled him more than all the 
other papers of his which fell into his enemies’ hands that 
day. It was with some difficulty that they were obtained 
from the conqueror, but restored they were.’’ How or by 
whom they were restored, we are not told. But subse- 
quently the legend was completed by the introduction of a 
soft-hearted Parliamentary major, who read the royal 
manuscript after the battle, burst into tears, and, full of 
contrition, succeeded in inducing Fairfax to restore it to the 
King, and then went away vowing that he would never fight 
against so good a monarch any more! And there is a good 
deal more hear-say evidence to the same effect, narrated at 
third or fourth hand, more than fifty years after the occur- 
rence, and bearing all the marks of falsehood in its loose 
generality and absence of detail. Here is one instance. 
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Dr. Long, who wrote a reply to Dr. Walker, asserts that in 
1699 a Luke Eales had told him that, dining once with the 
Earl of Manchester, “‘some years before the Restoration 
(how many I cannot tell),”” the Earl declared that when 
“the cabinet was taken at Naseby fight and brought to 
him, he found in it, in loose papers, the aforesaid book, 
written with the King’s own hand.” Not a word as to the 
restitution of these papers to the King! But of this piece 
of evidence it is sufficient to remark that the Earl of Man- 
chester was not at Naseby at all; he had formerly been in 
command of the Parliamentary forces, but was removed by 
the Self-Denying Ordinance in 1644. No credence, in 
short, is to be attached to evidence of reports and rumours 
collected by an irresponsible pamphleteer for his own pur- 
‘poses so long after the event. Mr. Scott is a firm believer 
in the existence of a Naseby manuscript of the ‘“ Eikon,” 
though he limits it, I know not on what authority, to the 
first seven chapters. But even he admits that all the proofs 
previously adduced in its favour, ‘‘ taken collectively, are 
not so weighty or decisive” as his own ‘ newly-found 
Memorandum.”’ 

This fresh piece of evidence is an entry which has been 
discovered at the end of a copy of Earle’s Latin version of 
the ‘‘ Eikon,” now in the library at Lambeth Palace. It is 
said to be in the handwriting of Dr. Tenison, who was 
Archbishop of Canterbury from 1694 to 1715. It runs as 
follows :— 

“‘D. Mew L* B. of Winchester has often told me (& He re- 
peated it again before y* B. of Peterburgh in y*® B® Chaber on 
Jan. 30". 1699-8 bef: we went to West : Abbey) that at Naseby- 
fight, he saw y® K* Closet Keep" before y® fight began, carry out 
the Kings Papers, to y* Camp; and y* aft® y® Fight, he saw 
divers of Them torn & amdgst these fragm* took up some 
pieces of Eix: Bao: written w™ y* Kings own hand. 

Tho. Cantuar.” 


But this scarcely deserves more attention than Luke 
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Eales’ testimony. A says that B told him in 1699 that he 
(A) had picked up a bit of paper fifty-four years previously, 
and read it amid all the din and bustle of a battle-field, and 
that he is now of opinion that what he then read was part 
of a book published four years afterwards! Dr. Mews 
remained Bishop of Winchester till November 9th, 1706; 
so that he must have been very young in 1645. We are 
not told in what capacity he was present at the battle, or 
on which side, or how so young a lad came to be familiar 
with the King’s handwriting. But, assuming that he did 
pick up some papers written by the King after the battle, of 
what value is his recollection of their contents after an in- 
terval of over fifty years? It is not as though the “ Eikon” 
was then an existing work. He could not recognise these 
papers as part of a published book. He does not say he 
preserved them. He must have carried the words in his 
memory till the book appeared—words read in all the hurry 
either of flight or of pursuit—and, after a calm reflection 
of half a century, he gives us his opinion that the words he 
read in manuscript correspond with some part or other of 
the printed book. Had he said, ‘‘ What I picked up was 
such and such a paragraph, or part of such and such a 
chapter of the royal work,’’ I should have attached more 
importance to the venerable Bishop’s recollections. 

It has always seemed to me that those who maintain the 
existence of a Naseby copy seek to prove too much. Prior 
to this defeat the King had no occasion to pose as a Blessed 
Martyr. His cause had been generally triumphant ; at all 
events, he had himself endured neither ‘‘ solitudes”’ nor 
“‘sufferings.”” Moreover, even in the first seven chapters of 
the book there are allusions to events subsequent to that 
battle. And it is impossible not to see that this fresh piece 
of evidence—Bishop Tenison’s memorandum—is utterly 
inconsistent with all the previous evidence on the point ; 
for if Dr. Mews saw these papers loose, they could not have 
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been ‘secured into the cabinet,’ as Sanderson asserts ; 
and if they were torn up and scattered over the battle-field, 
they could never have been recovered and restored to the 
captive King, either by Dr. Gorge or Major Huntingdon ! 

Next, Mr. Scott presents us with seven new pieces of 
internal evidence. The first is the title of the book— 
“‘Eixov Bacidixy, the pourtraicture of his sacred Majestie 
in his solitudes and sufferings.” Mr. Scott argues that, 
had the book been printed after the King’s death, as Mrs. 
Gauden says, Charles I. would have been styled “his late,” 
and not “ his sacred Majesty.” We can scarcely fancy 
Charles describing himself as ‘‘his late Majesty,” it is 
true! But the answer is obvious. The book was un- 
doubtedly written while Charles I. was still alive, whoever 
was the author; and it first appeared on February 9, 1649, 
ten days after the King’s death. Whether the type was 
actually set up before the execution or not cannot matter, 
for of course the printer would not deviate from the manu- 
script before him. Surely the epithet ‘sacred’ is sufficient 
for the most ardent Royalist ; it carries with it a flavour of 
‘divus,’ and so would mean more than ‘late.’ To say 
“his late sacred Majestie,”” might imply that the sanctity 
had now worn off! Anyhow, I note that the very book- 
seller's placard on which Mr. Scott relies as external 
evidence, and the date of which is certainly subsequent to 
the Restoration, alludes to Charles I. as “‘ his Majestie” 
simply, without the addition of any epithet “ late.” 

Then Mr. Scott calls attention to the initials G. D. at 
the end of the verses, explaining the frontispiece. These, 
he says, stand for Gulielmus Dugard, the Head Master of 
St. Paul’s Grammar School, whom he deems the author 
of the verses. This may be so; though others might take 
the initials as hinting at GauDen. But the point is abso- 
lutely immaterial, because there are no verses explaining the 
frontispiece, and no initials G. D. in the earliest editions. 
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The next argument is still more trivial. Just under the 
initials G. D. in the ordinary editions runs a Greek motto— 
To xi oddév ndience thy ody ovde Td Kawa. I confess 
I had no notion from what work this line was a quotation, 
and I doubt if many of my readers could tell me. But 
Gauden knew; in a sermon preached on the anniversary 
of the King’s death, he rightly refers this line to the 
Misopogon of Julian the Apostate. I should have thought 
this was a point in Gauden’s favour; but Mr. Scott will not 
allow it, for in the same sermon Gauden assumes that the 
passage refers to Constantine, and Mr. Scott thinks, from 
a study of the chronology, that Julian must have meant 
Constantius, the son of Constantine. A man may easily 
make such a slip in a sermon; it may have been a printer’s 
error; or, again, it may have been in accordance with 
the received chronology of the time: for Gauden lived 
before Gibbon. But what has this alleged error to do 
with the authorship of the “ Eikon Basilike?’”’ There is no 
Greek motto at all in the earliest editions of the book. 
After the work had become popular, some verses in English 
explaining the frontispiece were inserted, and later some 
Latin lines to the same effect, and this Greek motto, were 
added by some one,—certainly not by Charles I. I wonder 
how much that unhappy monarch knew about Constantius 
or the Misopogon of Julian the Apostate ! 

From the frontispiece to Finis! At the very end of the 
book there is a motto, “‘ Vota dabunt qua bella negadrunt.” 
Dr. C. Wordsworth had long ago pointed out that this 
motto was also the conclusion of a poem written by King 
Charles I. at Carisbroke Castle called ‘‘ Majesty in Misery.” 
The coincidence is, no doubt, an argument, though but a 
slight one, in favour of the royal authorship ; but Mr. Scott 
has found the same idea, or at least a corresponding one, at 
the end of Chapter XVIII. in the words, ‘‘ What we could 
not get by our treaties, we may gain by our prayers.” And 
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he says that the words occur also in the explanation of the 
frontispiece of which he is so fond ; but I cannot find them 
there, either in English or in Latin. But, even if this were 
so, how would it strengthen Dr. Wordsworth’s argument? 
This triple repetition, if it did exist, might be some evidence 
that the book was written by George III.! But it does not 
in any other way impair the claim of Gauden, unless, in- 
deed, Mr. Scott is prepared to go to the length of asserting 
that Doctors of Divinity never repeat themselves. Not 
only does Mr. Scott not strengthen his great leader’s argu- 
ment, but by his next assertion he positively weakens it ; 
for, unless I misunderstand him, he asserts that the motto 
at the end appears first in Dugard’s edition, ‘ being, no 
doubt, added by himself.” If such were the fact, the coin- 
cidence on which Dr. Wordsworth relies would at once be 
explained away. I should declare that Dugard had seen 
the King’s poem, and, being struck by the concluding 
words, had added them also to the ‘‘ Eikon.” But it is not 
so. Had Mr. Scott taken the trouble to refer to the original 
first edition by Royston, which is in his own British Museum, 
he would have found the motto there, as in every other 
edition. Mr. Scott, in his anxiety to prove that his client, 
William Dugard, wrote the lines explaining Gauden’s figure 
of the kneeling King, forgets that it is on the first edition, 
and on that only, that the authorship of this work must 
depend. After the book was once published, Gauden, of 
course, never meddled with it; he wished every one to sup- 
pose it was the King’s own composition. 

So far we may say of Mr. Scott, “ heret in cortice,” for he 
has but dealt with the title-page, the frontispiece, and the 
finial. But in his next piece of evidence he does seem to 
pierce the outer rind, and to attack the book itself. There 
is in the King’s Library in the British Museum a copy of 
Bacon’s “Advancement of Learning,” said to have be- 
longed to King Charles I. It has lain for years under a 
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glass case, open at the collection of antitheta in Book VI. 
And to Bacon’s pros and cons. a few more have been added 
in the body of the book in a hand which undoubtedly 
resembles the King’s. Now, assuming them to be in 
Charles’s hand, assuming them also to be his original com- 
position, and then assuming further that they closely 
resemble the “Eikon” in style, we should arrive at an argu- 
ment of some weight in favour of the King. But of the 
second assumption, Mr. Scott gives us no proof at all, and 
as to the third he has found but one parallel passage on 
which to establish the resemblance. He sets out the whole 
of the antitheta (there are but twenty-three of them) in the 
Introduction in order, as he says, “‘ that future readers of the 
‘Eikon’ may find out other parallel passages for themselves.” 
I fear that the readers will not succeed where their editor 
has failed! And what is Mr. Scott’s one parallel passage ? 
The royal copy of Bacon contains this manuscript note 
under the head of ‘‘ Innovation” :—‘‘ He that Innovats 
hath need to be verry Wyse, for he taxes all Men of 
Ignorance,” and in Chapter XVI. of the “ Kikon” we 
read :—‘‘ So hardly can the pride of those that study 
novelties allow former times any share or degree of wisdom 
or godlinesse.” This is, of course, a commonplace and 
obvious sentiment : the original of both versions may very 
possibly be found in Hooker. Bacon, in his “Essay om 
Great Place,” advises us to ‘‘reform, therefore, without 
bravery or scandal of former times and persons.” I do not 
for one moment suppose that any of these antitheta are 
the King’s original composition. Such collections of 
maxims were common in those days. Sir Edward Nicholas 
made one ; there are two or three in Bacon’s works, called 
Apophthegms, Elegant Sentences, and Short Notes for 
Civil Conversation. In the “‘ Advancement of Learning” 
Bacon advises young men to collect such common- 
places, and those alleged to be in the King’s handwriting 
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may well have been selected by him as an exercise under 
the direction of his tutors, and subsequently entered into 
the volume which contains this recommendation. It would 
not be difficult to discover whence they were derived. 
Thus one of the King’s apophthegms is :—‘‘ He that will 
not apply new remedies must never cure new dis- 
eases.” Bacon tells usin his Essays: ‘‘ He that will not 
apply new remedies must expect new evils.” Another 
of the King’s sentences is, ‘‘ Naturall Witt, destitute of 
Learning, is but lyke unpolished Marble.” Bacon, in his 
‘‘Essay on Studies,” says :—‘‘ Natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need pruning by study;” the same 
idea differently expressed. The King writes :—“ All Envy 
proceeds from a known self-unworthinesse.” Bacon :— 
‘“‘ Envy is ever joined with the comparing of a man’s self.” 
Bacon, in his ‘“‘Essay on Suspicion,” says, ‘In fearful 
natures they gain ground too fast”; the King puts it thus: 
—‘ Suspition alwais proceedeth eather from Feare or Gilt.” 
Another of the royal apophthegms, “‘ Love is the Mother of 
all noble Actions,” reminds us of Spenser’s line, ‘‘ For love 
is Lord of truth and loialtie.” I have thus hastily 
dealt with six sentences out of the twenty-three, but no 
doubt a scholar intimately acquainted with the literature of 
the days of Elizabeth and James I. could easily trace every 
one of these apophthegms home to its source. 

And now, having finished his arguments, Mr. Scott con- 
cludes with what we lawyers call “‘a bit of prejudice.” He 
has found a letter by Gauden to Henry Cromwell, which 
he characterises as fulsome. It certainly is complimentary. 
But all letters written in those days by Churchmen to men 
in power were invariably complimentary, if not fulsome. 
I think Henry Cromwell deserved the praises here bestowed 
on him by Gauden, who writes apparently at the bidding 
of the Lady Frances Rich, Henry Cromwell's sister and 
the wife of Gauden’s former pupil. The letter certainly 
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proves nothing more than that the writer was a bit of a 
time-server, which I think we knew before. But its arti- 
ficial style interlarded with moral maxims closely resembles 
that of the ‘‘ Eikon.” 

The only remaining piece of evidence is one adduced by 
Mr. John B. Marsh, in the May number of The Antiquary. 
He has found in the Record Office a form of prayer, in the 
handwriting of Charles I., written on the blank half-sheet 
of a list of the Court preachers for Lent, 1631. It is 
derived partly from the Book of Common Prayer and 
partly from the Bible. There is no reason for supposing 
it to be Charles’ own composition. Mr. Bruce thought 
it was a copy made by him from some known form; per- 
haps one of the Lent preachers dictated it. Now, to most 
editions of the “ Eikon,”’ though not to the original edition, 
there is attached an appendix, headed “ Private Prayers 
used by His Majesty in the Time of His Sufferings.” These 
were added by Dugard, the printer of the later editions, 
after the book became well known. In all probability they 
are prayers which the King had really used for years. 
For the second prayer in the appendix, and that 
discovered by Mr. Marsh, are undoubtedly two versions of 
the same composition. That in the King’s handwriting has 
an introductory collect not in the prayer in print ; while the 
latter, on the other hand, has a long passage inserted in 
the middle which is wanting in the former; and there are 
a few other verbal discrepancies. Very possibly the prayers 
in the appendix are recollections of prayers which the King 
frequently used, supplied from memory by some officer of 
his household. But this throws no light on the authorship 
of the “‘ Eikon ;”’ for, as I have said before, there are no 
such prayers in the original edition of the book. 

Is it not strange how the advocates of the royal author- 
ship linger round the frontispiece and the appendix, and 
revel in memoranda written in the next century, but never 
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dare to face the book itself? No impartial critic reading 
the “ Eikon” in the light of our modern history could pos- 
sibly ascribe it to the King. Charles Stuart could never 
have written thus of the Covenant, nor of ‘‘my Lord of 
Strafford’s business.” He would surely have thrown more 
life and passion into the whole work. He would, at least, 
have displayed some of that special knowledge of men and 
of events which he must have pre-eminently possessed. 
But here the style is stiff and artificial; the arguments 
cold and rhetorical; the book treats only of matters of 
common knowledge ; and the reflections drawn from them 
are common-place. And then on almost every page come 
allusions to Absolom or Pharaoh, Naboth or Elias, Job, 
Jeroboam, or the Sabeans, which all point to the Doctor 
of Divinity. And of this our author is fully sensible, for, 
at the end of a prolonged argument on Church government, 
based on the epistles to Timothy and Titus, he makes the 
King remark (with much truth): ‘‘ This I write rather 
like a divine than a prince,’ c. XVII. Milton, in reference 
to the affected antithetical style, remarks: ‘‘ These petty 
glosses and conceits are so weak and shallow, and so like 
the quibbles of a Court sermon, that we may safely reckon 
them either fetched from such a pattern, or that the hand 
of some household priest foisted them in ”’ (“ Iconoclastes,”’ 
452). It is not a little curious that Sanderson, who firmly 
believes that the King was the author, says in its praise : 
“Tt is not unlike the gravity of Master Hooker’s style 
in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.’’’ And Gauden, we know, 
had studied Hooker, and written his life, and edited a folio 
edition of the whole of his works ! 

We conclude, therefore, that the ‘‘ Eikon Basilike ’’ was 
in all probability written by Bishop Gauden, and that, in 
any case, it certainly was not written by Charles I. 


W. BLAKE ODGERS. 





THE TWELFTH GERMAN PROTESTANTENTAG. 


ie the present disturbed and complicated condition of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Germany, the annual meetings 
of the Protestanten Verein must have an unusual interest 
for English readers. The retirement from office of Dr. 
Falk, the Cultus Minister of Prussia, some ten months 
since, closed a period of seven years’ activity, in which an 
earnest effort was made to bring order out of the eccle- 
siastical chaos, left behind by his reactionary predecessor. 
In spite of occasional errors of judgment and displays of 
weakness, Falk deserves high praise for perseverance in an 
undertaking of no ordinary difficulty and magnitude. He 
had to struggle against the dead weight of Conservative 
influence in high quarters, the opposition of unenlightened 
bigotry, and the subtle tactics of the Ultramontane leaders 
in and out of Parliament. And under his more Conserva- 
tive successor, the Established Church of Prussia has fallen 
in a still greater degree out of harmony with the modern 
spirit. The rank and file of its clergy seem opposed to 
freedom in every form, and their religious teaching runs 
almost in direct contradiction to popular belief. The 
Prussian Government apparently hopes to secure political 
obedience, and to check the growth of Socialism, by reviv- 
ing faith in the old Lutheran doctrines. But the masses 
very decidedly refuse to accept the medieval theology as 
a means of solving the great problems of existence. And, 
in consequence, the devotees of the Augsburg Confession 
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are chiefly found in those circles where clerical influence 
and Conservative tendencies are strongest, and unfortu- 
nately this section of society has of late been imbued with 
a fanatical and persecuting spirit. 

It may be supposed that little interest will be roused by 
the doings of the largest State Church of Germany, so 
long as its organisation, doctrine, and discipline are so 
ill adapted to the needs of the time. It is generally recog- 
nised that it is utterly unable to reconcile the combatants 
in the present keen struggle between classes and parties 
throughout the Empire, or to exercise a salutary influence 
in mitigating the evils now wasting its material and moral 
strength. Hence the attention of foreign critics has of late 
been chiefly centred on the Liberal movement within the 
Churches, the leaders of which find their rallying point and 
centre of operations in the Protestanten Verein. This 
association, which has about 80 branch societies, about 
600 direct members, and 26,000 members of the local 
unions, has its headquarters in the capital, where a band 
of able Liberals, both clerical and lay, have to stand 
vigilantly on guard to prevent encroachments on their 
rights and privileges. The numerical strength of the 
Verein lies, however, in the north-west and south of 
Germany, Bremen taking the lead on this side the Elbe. 
Since 1865 this Protestant Union has done good service in 
upholding the right of free inquiry and freedom of con- 
science in matters of faith, and in seeking to promote a 
healthy revival of popular religious life and the harmony of 
all churches in the unity of the spirit. 

The twelfth Protestantentag, or general assembly, of the 
members of the Union was held in Gotha, from May 18th 
to 20th, under very favourable circumstances. Members 
were present from all parts of Germany, besides delegates 
from England, Holland, and Switzerland. An enthusiastic 
but solemn feeling pervaded the gathering, as if all present 
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felt the greatness and sacredness of the work to be accom- 
plished. Of the early conspicuous leaders of the movement, 
only one was present, Dr. Carl Schwarz, Court Preacher of 
Gotha; but his remarkable gift of oratory and great per- 
sonal influence helped to atone for the absence of others 
who have passed away or retired from public life. Schwarz 
was the soul of the assembly, and, in spite of broken health, 
he spoke with all the vigour and impressiveness of his 
earlier days. Few men in the ranks of the German clergy 
have had such opportunities as he for carrying their 
Liberalism into actual practice. As Oberhofprediger, 
General Superintendent, and member of the High Church 
Council, he has exercised an energetic and consistent 
surveillance over the churches under his care, and opposed 
firmly any vexatious oppression of clergy or laity on 
grounds of belief. Under his guardianship, the Orthodox 
lion and the Liberal lamb have been so reconciled as to lie 
down together in peace, while in Prussia the most uncom- 
promising measures are adopted to reduce the assertion of 
the more advanced opinions to a mere shadow on the wall. 

Along with Schwarz, the leading men of a younger gene- 
ration are now associated, such as Pfleiderer, P. W. 
Schmidt, Holtzmann, and Manchot, and such laymen as 
Lammers of Bremen, Siemons of Elberfeld, and Emming- 
haus of Gotha. The rank and file of the delegates (who 
numbered nearly two hundred) were chiefly young clergy- 
men from the smaller German States, Prussia for obvious 
reasons sending very few representatives. Had health and 
strength been granted him, Dr. Techow, of Berlin, the 
President of the Verein, would, doubtless, have been 
present ; but when the other representatives left the city, he 
was hovering between life and death, and the melancholy 
tidings of his end soon followed them to Gotha. At the 
previous assembly of the Association at Hildesheim, he 
presided over the meetings with a courtesy and clearness 
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of judgment, which showed that no fitter man could have 
been found for the post. His death cast a deep shadow 
over the assembly ; but all felt that his seventy-three years 
had been so full of good deeds and Christian usefulness that 
his summons was only a call to repose and peace. Vice- 
president Schréder, a Prussian lawyer, presided in his 
stead, a man of polished manners, but apparently only 
moderately endowed with the enthusiasm of humanity. It 
was only on occasions when Dr. Schwarz filled the chair 
that the latent Teutonic Gemiithlichkeit made itself felt in 
full measure throughout the auditory. 

As usual, the more earnest work of the Assembly was 
prefaced by an informal social gathering, and next morning 
the opening service was conducted by Pastor Zwingli 
Wirth, of Basle. This selection of a preacher of the 
Reformed faith is a gratifying sign of broadening toler- 
ance and sympathy between the two great Reformation 
Churches. The sermon was fashioned after the true Swiss 
model, a more fervid and outspoken utterance than is 
common with German preachers, and also more tersely 
and sententiously expressed. This difference between 
German and Swiss style was long ago correctly noted by 
Luther, only in a different sense. And perhaps a com- 
parison between the calm and polished discourses of 
Pfleiderer and the impassioned appeals of the late Friedrich 
Langhans, of Berne, might illustrate the difference of 
idiosyncrasy and national spirit. Pastor Wirth insisted 
strongly on the necessity of the Church being free and for 
the people, if it was to be truly Protestant, and, at the same 
time, the Church of the future. He would gladly see the 
old distinctions vanish and a union of all hitherto con- 
flicting elements attained through the recognition of the 
principle that “where the spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty.” 

The first public meeting was held in the hall of the 
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Ernestine Gymnasium, at which Pastor Schmeidler, editor 
of the New Congregational Messenger, gave an address on 
German Protestantism and the State Church of Prussia. 
He alluded specially to the vexatious oppression of Liberal 
pastors in North Germany, especially since the appointment 
of the two Court preachers, Kéogel and Baur, as members of 
the Supreme Church Council. The debate was opened by 
Dr. Schwarz, in a speech which, like the sermon of the 
morning, sent a wave of enthusiasm over the meeting. 
With an unsparing hand the speaker depicted how the 
spirit of true Protestantism was being quenched in the 
Prussian Church, and how religion was being made the 
handmaid of oppression and a watchword of political war- 
fare. He further described the proceedings of the late 
Prussian Synod in anything but flattering terms. Its 
endeavour to pervert the educational machinery of the 
State to reactionary purposes, its fulminations against free- 
dom and progress, and its obedient and subservient ma- 
jorities, all showed it to be a packed assembly and no real 
representative gathering of the national Church. A set of 
theses, expressing the substance of the address and prin- 
cipal speeches, was unanimously adopted at the close of the 
meeting. In the evening, besides a meeting of delegates, 
at which much useful detail work was done, a large gather- 
ing was held to welcome the Verein to Gotha and to give 
opportunity for the greeting of foreign guests. Dr. Schwarz 
welcomed the delegates in the name of his fellow-towns- 
men, and im Sinne des Herzogs Ernst ; while Dr. Manchot 
gave, figuratively speaking, the right hand of fellowship to 
the foreign visitors. 

Next morning (May 19th) Pastor Cropp, of Moorburg, 
preached an earnest and thoughtful sermon on the text, 
“ The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” This was 
succeeded by the second public meeting, at which Pastor 
Frikhoffer, of Bremen, gave an address on ‘‘ The Home 
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Mission of the Protestanten Verein.’”’ This ought to have 
been given by Pastor Kradolfer, whose name is so well 
known in Bremen as a Christian philanthropist, as well as 
a man of fine culture and exquisite literary taste. Un- 
fortunately, illness prevented his attendance; but his sub- 
stitute performed his difficult task with marked success. 
An interesting discussion followed on practical methods of 
humanitarian effort, and an appropriate list of theses was 
adopted at the close. A large company sat down to dinner 
in the afternoon, toasts and speeches being interspersed 
between the courses in German fashion. And as, towards 
the close, Zwingli Wirth, in eloquent and stirring language, 
proposed success to the principles, the rights, and the spirit 
of the Protestanten Verein, a vehement burst of applause 
showed in what an earnest and enthusiastic spirit the Liberal 
Church clergy of Germany are standing on guard, and 
defending the threatened religious liberties of the Empire. 
Multitudes of their compatriots are at present unable to ap- 
preciate their motives, or to repay their services with grati- 
tude or praise ; but the leaders of the movement are inspired 
by higher motives than the hope of mere popular applause or 
notoriety, and, knowing that great results are often but 
slowly matured, they are resolved to persevere, in spite of 
present discouragement or scanty support. 


Hamburg. J. R. HANNE. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


GARRISON AND THE ‘ LIBERATOR.” 


Y DEAR SIR,—I must not let this day, which marks the 
first anniversary of my dear father’s translation, pass 
without returning you my thanks for the April number of the 
Modern Review, containing Mr. Dorling’s admirable summary of 
his life and public career, and I beg that you will communicate 
to the author the satisfaction with which it has been perused by 
me and other members of my father’s family, as well as by Mr. 
Oliver Johnson, whose book is made the basis of the article. 

There is only a single passage in the article to which I can take 
exception, and that is on page 366, where Mr. Dorling says, “It 
does appear to us that probably rather more subjects than were 
either suitable or profitable, may have been mixed up in the 
literary publications of the Anti-Slavery cause at that time.” 
And he then proceeds to instance the fact, as if in confirmation 
of this statement, that ‘‘ Amos A. Phelps, a confessedly-earnest 
and true-hearted friend of the cause,” withdrew from it because, 
as he alleged, ‘‘ the Society is no longer an Anti-Slavery Society 
simply, but in its action a Woman’s Rights, Non-Government, 
Anti-Slavery Society.” 

I think it only justice to say that the official publications of 
the American and Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Societies, their 
numerous tracts and pamphlets, and their organ, the ‘‘ National 
Anti-Slavery Standard,” were never open to any such criticism 
or complaints, as they confined themselves rigidly to the Slavery 
question, and did not pretend to discuss the numerous questions 
which the Liberator freely admitted to its columns. But the 
Liberator was my father’s special and private property, and the 
organ of no society or body whatsoever. For himself he claimed 
the right to freely discuss any question he chose in his own 
paper; but he fully recognised the importance of the Society 
having an organ which should confine itself wholly to the main 
question, and represent the organisation which was formed espe- 
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cially to abolish slavery, and he ever gave a hearty support to the 
Standard for that reason. But while he was devoting his own 
labours almost entirely to the same cause, his interest in such 
matters as Peace and Non-Resistance, the Sabbath Question, the 
Woman’s Rights Movement, &c., was too great to permit his pen 
or tongue to be silent about them, and he never believed that 
he retarded one good and unpopular cause, even though it was 
struggling hard to maintain itself against every opposing element, 
by avowing his adhesion to another which he knew to be also 
founded on the eternal principles of truth and right and justice. 
And I think events fully justified him. His withdrawal from 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840, because his sister- 
delegates were not admitted, gave the cause of woman an impetus 
which it has felt ever since, and did far less to injure the Anti- 
Slavery cause than the narrow and exclusive action of the Con- 
vention. The progress of liberal thought and discussion in 
America owes a vast deal to the breaking: up plough of the discus- 
sions on the sanctity of the Sabbath, and on the infallibility of the 
Bible or of any book, in which my father engaged thirty or forty 
years ago, and the Anti-Slavery movement helped along a score of 
reforms without detriment to itself. John Stuart Mill expressed 
this admirably in his speech at the London breakfast to my 
father in 1867, when he said: ‘‘ The heart and mind of a nation 
are never stirred from their foundation without manifold good 
fruits. In the case of the great American contest, these fruits 
have been already great, and are daily becoming greater. The 
prejudices which beset every form of society, and of which there 
was a plentiful crop in America, are rapidly melting away. 
The chains of prescription have been broken ; it is not only the 
slave who has been freed—the mind of America has been 
emancipated.” 

One thing should be borne in mind always—namely, that these 
seemingly extraneous questions had after all a direct connection 
with the Anti-Slavery movement, though their discussion was 
not sought by the Abolitionists, but was forced upon them by 
their enemies and by those who cared more for their creeds 
and their churches than for the crushed and bleeding slave. 
My father and those who loyally followed him to the end of the 
struggle had at the outset to vindicate the right of free speech 
and free discussion. When they were attacked for holding Anti- 
Slavery meetings on Sunday, they had not only to assert that 
there was no holier or more deeply religious movement than the 
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crusade for the slave, but to prove that not one day only, 
but all alike were “holy,” and to quote to their evangelical 
assailants the views of Luther and other leaders of the Reforma- 
tion on the Sabbath. When the apologists for slavery quoted 
the Bible in support of slave-holding, it was not enough merely 
to seek another interpretation of the passages they cited, or to 
attempt to reconcile them to other parts of the book which the 
Abolitionists were in the habit of using so effectively; it was 
necessary to maintain that the rights of human nature rested 
upon no book and no parchment, but existed before them all, and 
were inherent. When Abby Kelley, a faithful young Quaker 
woman, whose labours as an Anti-Slavery lecturer had been of 
inestimable value, was placed upon a business committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and objection was made because she was a 
woman, was it to be admitted fora moment that women must 
not speak and labour for their sisters in bondage, or, if at all, 
only in a separate organisation, when so much more effective 
work could be accomplished by joint and united action? And 
when some of the Abolitionists, whose declaration of sentiments 
at the outset had insisted that they were to use only peaceful 
methods to abolish slavery, formed a Non-Resistant Society—an 
independent society, by the way, and in no wise connected with 
the Anti-Slavery Society—did it become those evangelical minis- 
ters who claimed to be disciples of the Prince of Peace, the 
most conspicuous and powerful example of non-resistant princi- 
ples that the world has seen, to taunt them with being a “‘ Non- 
Government Society,’’ because they gave their first allegiance to 
a Higher Power than any human Government which rested on 
force? There is little doubt that Mr. Phelps bitterly lamented 
the step he took, and that his shame and mortification, as he dis- 
covered the real purposes of those who had seduced him, did 
much to hasten his death. He was an able man, and his early 
services to the cause deserve lasting remembrance. 

Believe me, very truly yours, 


Francis J. GARRISON. 
Roxbury, Mass., May 24, 1880. 


LL contributions to the popular knowledge of our national 
literature are welcome; and especially so are those syste- 
matic efforts which exhibit its growth and its strength as shown in 
its greatest masters. Nothing is so calculated to give intellectual 
health to a generation enervated by conventional and popular 
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literature as the study of the best works of the past. This is the 
more true when such study is pursued under the guidance of 
really competent critics. It is to afford an introduction, under 
such guidance, to the most characteristic works of the great poets 
that the most recent selection from the English Poets has been 
published.* The difference of the selection here made lies 
chiefly in the fact of its being the work not “of one writer, but 
of many. It was,” we are told in the preface, “on this plan 
that M. Crépet’s excellent book, ‘Les Poétes Frangais,’ was 
constructed twenty years ago; and what he then did for French 
poetry we here wish to do for English poetry—to present a 
collection of what is best in it, chosen and judged by those whose 
tastes and studies specially qualify them for the several tasks 
they have undertaken.” 

The result of this combined labour is a selection from the poets 
with attached criticism superior to anything we possess, or that 
has been hitherto attempted. The work, when complete, will 
consist of four volumes, closing with Keble and an essay on his 
writing by the Dean of Westminster. The volumes before us 
extend from Chaucer to Dryden. ‘I am engaged to write little 
Lives, and little Prefaces, to a little edition of the English Poets,” 
wrote Dr. Johnson to Boswell. The engagement was not lite- 
rally kept. The lives were often long, the prefaces became serious 
criticisms, and no poet was noticed who flourished before the 
Restoration. In the work before us the life of each poet is briefly 
indicated by a few facts and the dates of his principal works. 
The critical essays attached are models of condensed, clear, 
and interpretative writing. Of these the first most worthy of 
notice is by Mr. Lang on “ Ballads.” As it was impossible to 
arrange them by date of composition, he has distributed them 
under classes as the Historical, Romantic, Supernatural, &c., the 
criteria of selection being their poetical power and charm. 
Their origin is, in nearly all cases, a matter of doubt. Their 
subject and incidents are found in all European countries ; and 
in treatment, Mr. Lang considers the lays of rural England are 
inferior to those of more northern origin. ‘They lack,” he 
says, ‘the picturesqueness, the simplicity, the felicitous choice 
of expression, the fire, the speed of the best European volks- 
lieder.” Selections from Spenser are introduced by his most 


* The English Poets. Selections, with Critical Introductions, by Various 
Writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew Armmold. Edited by Thomas 
Humphrey Ward, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 1880 
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recent biographer, the Dean of St. Paul’s; Shakespeare by Pro- 
fessor Dowden. The drama, properly so called, finds no place in 
this collection ; but the songs aud sonnets of the dramatists are 
included. More than thirty pages are devoted to Shakespeare, 
containing four-and-twenty sonnets, besides the songs and 
extracts from his poems. The preface is highly interesting and 
original. Professor Dowden declines to trouble himself with the 
inquiry, ‘‘ Who is this Mr. W. H., the inspirer of the sonnets?” 
remarking that the knowledge is not essential to the under- 
standing of the poems. The explanation of their scheme and 
meaning renders them perfectly lucid and connected. How far this 
has been considered satisfactory by critics of Professor Dowden’s 
previous works on Shakespeare, we do not know. Itis eminently 
reasonable. Robert Herrick, ‘“‘ sweetest of English pastoral 
poets,” finds a fitting welcome to an audience that knows too little 
of him. Mr. Gosse, who has made the selection from his poems, 
has a high admiration for his works. He speaks of him as “a 
Pagan and a hedonist,”’ and as reverting only naturally to the primi- 
tive civilisation of Europe. Of his chief work, he says, “there 
is not a sunnier book in the world than the ‘ Hesperides.’ To 
enter it is to enter a rich garden on a summer afternoon, and to 
smell the perfume of a wealth of flowers and warm herbs and 
ripening fruits.’ Milton has, perhaps, a larger space awarded 
to his selections than was necessary for poems in every one’s 
hands. But who could occupy it so worthily? Mr. Mark Patti- 
son, who so recently contributed the monograph on Milton to 
the series of ‘“‘English Men of Letters,” writes the notices 
of the selected passages. A student of poetry desirous of 
discerning that which is excellent, and of the power of 
expressing the emotion excited by the perception, can hardly 
do better than read attentively and repeatedly these few 
pages on John Milton. Professor Ward does more than ample 
justice to Dryden ; he is generous even to his defects. Admitting 
the truth of Wordsworth’s remark that there is not “a single image 
from nature in the whole body of his works,” Mr. Ward con- 
tends that ‘‘ Dryden is to be ranked with the grandest of English 
poets. Theirresistible impetus of an invective which never falls 
short or flat, and the savour of a satire which never seems dull 
or stale, give him an undisputed place among the most glorious 
of English wits.” This judgment seems to conflict with the 
conclusions of Mr. Arnold, in his general introduction to these 
volumes. There we read that the poetry of Dryden and Pope is 
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that “of the builders of an age of prose and reason. Though 
they may write in verse, though they may, in acertain sense, be 
masters of the art of versification, Dryden and Pope are not 
classics of our poetry, they are classics of our prose.” This is 
surely a more just conclusion than that ‘‘ Dryden is to be ranked 
with the grandest of English poets.”’ 

The introductory essay by Mr. Matthew Arnold is of con- 
spicuous worth even amongst his own critical writings. The 
importance attaching to poetry of the highest excellence is 
shown most clearly by the need which all spiritual natures have 
of some stay as the intellectual forms of religion are breaking up. 
Poetry nourishes and preserves the emotions as they detach 
themselves from false and delusive dogmas. ‘Our religion,” 
says Mr. Arnold, ‘“ has materialised itself in the fact, in the sup- 
posed fact; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and now the 
fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea is everything; the rest 
is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry attaches its 
emotion to the idea; the idea is the fact. The strongest part 
of our religion to-day is its unconscious poetry.” Poetry is con- 
cerned with life; it is the application of ideas to life; it is at 
bottom a criticism of life. It is ‘‘a criticism of life under the 
conditions fixed for such a criticism by the laws of poetic truth 
and poetic beauty.” 

Such being Mr. Arnold’s view of poetry, of its paramount 
importance, of its high destinies, and knowing, as we all do, 
what his estimate of popular religion is, we may from other 
motives than literary gratification seek from him the knowledge of 
what poetry is atits best. We do not understand him to say that 
poetry and religion are identical; the first is rather hand-maiden 
of the second. The dangers which beset poetry are twofold, the 
one arising from the style and language of the poet, the other 
from grounds personal to ourselves—our aflinities, likings, and 
circumstances. Quoting a few lines of the great masters as types 
of poetic truth and beauty, Mr. Arnold points out that better 
than maxims of critics, or principles for guidance, are con- 
crete examples. Nevertheless, he afterwards adds “that 
the substance and matter of the best poetry acquire their special 
character from possessing, in an eminent degree, truth and 
seriousness.” We have not space to show how this principle 
is applied to poets of different epochs. It is enough that 
we call attention to a work of this high order of poetry and 
criticism, adding such slight explanations as a reader may be ex- 
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pected to desire. But we cannot refrain from referring to what 
we venture to consider a courageous as well as a penetrating 
criticism on Burns. He is chosen by Mr. Arnold as an instance 
of the personal estimate interfering with the real estimate of 
poetic work. The world of Burns is described as a ‘‘ world of 
Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners.” Four times 
within a paragraph of a score lines these words recur, till the 
iteration becomes tiresome, and suggests a defiant mood on the 
writer’s part. It is admitted that Burns often triumphs over his 
world; but not even then where most Scotchmen have felt that 
he did. Several passages of undoubted power and pathos are 
quoted, but, brought to the test of seriousness and absolute 
sincerity, they fail. They lack ‘‘ the accent or the poetic virtue 
of the highest masters.”’ Still, lovers of Burns may be proud to 
know that his Jolly Beggars ‘‘has a breadth, a truth, a power, 
which make the famous scene in Auerbach’s Cellar, of Goethe’s 
Faust, seem artificial and tame beside it, and which are only 
matched by Shakespeare and Aristophanes.” 
Mark WItkEs. 


COTCH sermons, indeed!* And who is likely to read them 

in these days? The words are associated with porten- 

tous length of deliverance, dreary platitude, dry, hard, and 
pitiless sequents. When first we saw the title, we thought 
of the late Mr. Buckle, and we called to mind our own 
experience in Scotland, when we used to listen now and 
then to some stalwart Calvinist divine quoting, with vehe- 
ment emphasis, dreadful words alike from Scripture and the 
Confession of Faith. But who are the preachers who have 
composed this volume? There is the regnant orator of Scot- 
land, Principal Caird, of Glasgow University; the all-too- 
subtle reasoner, Professor Knight, of St. Andrew’s; that fine 
mixture of the man of the world and the theologian, Dr. Storey, 
of Roseneath; the outspoken and most tolerant of gentlemen 
who occupies a pulpit, Dr. Cunningham, of Crieff; the Rev. 
Mr. Stevenson, of Glamis, who manages to combine point with 
breadth of treatment; and others who will live in the memories 
of men after they have passed away from earth. But Scotch 
sermons! They may have been preached in Scotland by 
Scotchmen; but they depart very widely from the traditional 
type. Nay, in the preface it is indicated that this volume is 


* Scotch Sermons. 1880. London: Macmillan and Co. 1880. 
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‘the work of those whose hope for the future lies . . . ina 
profounder apprehension of the essential ideas of Christianity, 
and specially in the growth . . . of such a method of 
presenting them as to show that they are equally adapted to 
the needs of mankind, and in harmony with the results of 
critical and scientific research.”’ There is not a single element 
of the old Scotch sermon in the volume, unless it be that of 
intensity. There is a complete absence of dogmatism and the 
theology of the Confession—at least, of its narrowness, and its 
gloomy prospect for the future ; and only the richer juices of its 
devout and glowing heart. It is, in short, the proclamation of 
religious Free Thought by the foremost minds within the pale of 
the Church of Scotland. 

The sermons run mostly in pairs—that is to say, in a majority 
of instances there are two by the same author, working out the 
same principle on two different lines of treatment. The place 
of honour is given to two discourses by Principal Caird, and 
to those who have any knowledge at all of the author, we 
have no need to say that they are at once filled with thought 
and eloquently expressed. The first has for its theme Corporate 
Immortality. This theme is splendidly worked out. The vital 
interest of each individual of the race in corporate humanity is 
clearly proved, and it is shown what influence each one may 
contribute, in the present, to the future of the world. The 
reformers and martyrs of bygone times, who passed away without 
seeing the desire of their hearts, are shown to have attained 
those desires in the present good of men. The discourse swells 
and thrills with the glorious faith that no good effort has ever 
been thrown away, but, mingling with the general life of the 
human race, has helped to lift it to a higher level. The second 
sermon—Union with God—is the same idea carried up into the 
sphere of the consciously Divine, and is a fine exposition of 
the thought that the unity of Christ with God is typical of the 
possible unity of each individual of our race with the Father. 

In Homespun Religion, Dr. Cunningham urges that every 
duty rightly done is religiously done ; and that every sphere of 
life is sacred to him who is sanctified by conscientiousness. This 
is shown to be the case alike in the instance of Christ and the 
common every-day working-man Christian. ‘‘The mission of 
Christ was not really different from that of any other Christian,”’ 
he says, as each has his work and duties imposed by God. The 
Religion of Love, by the same author, is a discussion of the prin- 
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ciples on which conduct is based; and the conclusion is drawn 
that love is the source of the most heroic lives, as the state of 
the affections really determines quality of character,and so man’s 
spiritual destiny. 

In the Sermon on Law and Miracle, Mr. Ferguson con- 
tends that the verifying faculty in man’s nature is of higher 
importance in religion than any appeals to the senses; for 
‘Christianity is no rigid system of dogma, or of ecclesiastical 
forms, elaborated long ago, and incapable of growth or change. 
Itis rather a living organism, drawing nourishment to itself from 
every side, and affected by the life-pulsations of every age” 
(p. 70). The miracles do not evidence Christ, but he them. 
While Mr. Ferguson believes in the miracles, he also believes 
that they indicate the fact that Christianity has to do with the 
healing of men’s bodies as well as their souls. And this view 
is important, inasmuch as science in our day has produced a 
state of mind which predisposes men to reject miracle. Know- 
ledge of other systems of faith prevalent in the world in which 
miracles play a large part, has also the same tendency. 
Addressed to the senses, they are for the benefit of the eye-wit- 
nesses, and not for after-ages. In the Vision of God, Mr. 
Ferguson contends that our common humanity is the most per- 
fect revelation of God; by which he is led to the conclusion that 
the perfect human nature of Christ was the full revelation of the 
Father. For though ‘“‘God’s ways are higher than our ways, 
and His thoughts higher than our thoughts,” yet justice and 
mercy and righteousness, as we know them, are counterparts of 
justice and righteousness and mercy as they are in God; the 
Divine goodness differs from what appears to us as goodness, not 
in kind, but in degree (p. 95). 

Professor Knight is the author of the next two discourses. 
Here we enter a different sphere of thought from that which 
we have already traversed. Professor Knight weighs the 
relative merit of varying orders of mind, and enters into a 
defence of the Church of Scotland as by law established. He 
contends that men have no right from the mere detection of 
blemishes in an institution which it takes great acumen 
to perceive, to take part in its demolition, for it will be 
increasingly difficult to found new institutions as society 
advances (pp. 109, 110). It seems to us that the preacher 
in this instance has pierced so far below the point at issue, that 
he has left kindling above his perception the great question of our 

43 
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age. The separation of the Church from the State is not a ques- 
tion of demolition, but of the change of one of the relations in 
which it stands to another institution—of setting it free to do its 
own special work in its own way. It would still exist, and we 
believe in a healthier condition than it is now in. As for its 
becoming increasingly difficult to found new institutions with the 
advance of society, is it not all the other way? Modern history is 
against the worthy Professor; as the establishment of the Wes- 
leyan Church throughout the world, the building up of the Free 
Church in Scotland, the establishment of Board schools through- 
out the whole country, the organisation of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
and the modern Post-office, Co-operation, and other institutions, 
testify. The fact is that a race of real living men will always be 
sure to produce organisms through which their life may work; 
while unvital souls will allow those they have inherited to rot. 
Of course mankind will never be able to do without the past as a 
teacher; but, as a master imposing its special forms upon them, 
they will become more and more able to do without it. In the 
second of his two able discourses, The Continuity and Development 
of Religion, the Professor declares Agnosticism to be the most 
subtle and dangerous enemy of religion in our time. And we 
believe he is right. To us it seems only Atheism with a mask 
on ; it is the old voice saying the same things in another language; 
—if we may be allowed the figure, it is less Satanic, and more 
Mephistophelean; it does not shock so rudely, but it is more apt 
to seduce. In this discourse our author has some fine suggestive 
writing, which we must commend to the reader’s attention, though 
we pass on for want of space for extracts. He has evidently no 
desire to return to the past, as continual growth is characteristic 
of mankind. The intuitions of men are constantly increasing in 
keenness and clearness (p. 124), which leads him to the conclusion 
that religion must be a permanent necessity to men. It is a 
suggestive discourse, and one provocative of much thought. 

In the Law of Moral Continuity, by Dr. Mackintosh, we have 
an illustration and expansion of the poet’s idea that 


Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 


The impression might be left on the mind by this discourse that 
the past of men is a sort of fatalism from which they could not 
escape; but in the next discourse, The Renovating Power of 
Christianity, this impression is entirely removed. Dr. Mackintosh 
makes the suggestive remark that ‘‘ when we say that evil habit 
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is self-perpetuating, we speak of a tendency, not of a necessity”’ ; 
and that ‘‘ renovation is gained by the wicked, not so much by 
the sense of moral obligation as by the power of some new hope, 
some new interest or affection, which is called forth by the 
revelation of Divine grace” (p. 170). Webelieve Dr. Mackintosh 
has here touched on a great fact of human life, for it is in the 
kindled heart that new power is generated for the use of the 
moral will. Convictions may be clear, and have little strength, 
but a spark of love fires them with energy. In developing the 
thought of this discourse Dr. Mackintosh declares, ‘that man is 
man, and master of his fate, is the witness of the inmost con- 
sciousness. He is man because he is master of his fate, and not 
the absolute thrall and slave of circumstances” (p. 172). ‘‘ The 
power of a new life resides in the conviction that the past has no 
claims upon us ; that no objective atonement is necessary ; that all 
we have todo is to shake ourselves from the evil that cleaves to 
us; that the obstacles to our deliverance lie wholly in ourselves, 
and not in God.” ‘‘ The guilt we contract is not a fate riveted 
upon the soul, but an incubus, a burden which may be rolled off, 
though often with painful efforts, from our shoulders” (p. 188). 
Very different teaching this from that of the Confession of Faith— 
far truer, we contend, and at least far more hope-inspiring. 
With characteristic suggestiveness Dr. Mackintosh deals with the 
old Reformation which broke with Rome because Rome had lost 
its power of lifting the life of man; and the new Reformation, in 
the midst of whose movements we are, which is a protest against 
making any faith or dogma, which is not necessary for lifting the 
human life, a condition of salvation (pp. 189—90). 

Mr. M‘Farlen’s sermon on Authority is a temperate, well- 
balanced, but effective argument against the infallibility and 
authority of the Bible, and an assertion of reason and con- 
science as the final standard of appeal in religion. To accept the 
infallibility and authority of Scripture is ‘‘ to abandon the Protes- 
tant position. It is to acknowledge the authority of our fellow-men 
speaking without as superior to that of reason and conscience 
speaking within. It is to call some other than God Father, some 
other than Christ Master” (p. 214). To all who imagine that 
religious reverence would be lost with the old notions about the 
Bible we commend the diligent study of this discourse. In The 
Things Which Cannot be Shaken the same author sets down—first, 
righteousness as described in the summary of Christ’s teachings 
in the Sermon on the Mount; second, that there is a God, and 
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that He is seeking all mankind as sharers in His righteousness 
and blessedness; third, the doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood ; 
and fourth, that man is the heir of a personal immortality, as the 
truths most secure. In other words, he contends that Duty, God, 
and Immortality are the things in religion that can be shaken 
out of their place by no assault. 

The Successors of the Great Physician, by Mr. Allan Menzies, 
has for its theme the question relative to the miraculous element 
of the Gospels, ‘‘ What are we to think of this feature of the life 
of Jesus? If we do not spiritualise this part of the history, what 
lessons are we to deduce from it?” (p. 248). The discourse is a 
fine one, the principle of which may be summed up in the words, 
“ The impulse which prompts any man to deny himself in order 
to do good to others, and to win for them what they cannot 
achieve for themselves, is essentially a Christian impulse, and 
connects the man who lives in its power in a real and historical 
bond with him who claimed for his kindred all who did the will 
of his Father” (p. 252). In other words, all who are doing 
unselfish work for the welfare of the world are continuing the 
works of Christ, and are his successors. There could be nothing 
broader or more truly Christian. A second sermon by Mr. Menzies 
has for its theme The Christian Priesthood; and in this he urges 
the right of the individual spirit, as well as the duty, to commune 
with and serve God without any mediating power between them. 

In Assembling of Ourselves Together Mr. Nicholl shows the 
power of the social element in men both as a unifying and a 
disintegrating influence, and then in its religious workings. 
Religion is the only real unifying power among men, because it 
alone deals with universal principles ; all other influences, after 
their first impulse is spent, tend to disintegration. This position 
is both ably and ingeniously argued out. 

In Individualism and the Church Mr. Rain enters into 
an exposition of the principle that institutions, sacerdotal or 
otherwise, are the servants and instruments of men, not their 
masters. As such they are necessary and useful, but as masters 
they are simply evils. In The Pharisee and the Publican he 
classes the Pharisee as the representative of the conventional type 
of men who have a definite standard of duty furnished them, and 
who never make any progress; while he makes the Publican the 
representative of that class which, wanting a precise standard, are 
ever striving after something better than they already possess, and 
so do make progress. 
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In Eternal Life Mr. Semple contends that this life does not 
consist in duration, but in a condition of the soul, just as 
knowledge is a state of the mind. In other words, it is spiritual 
life, which may be enjoyed in time as well as in eternity. Mr. 
Patrick Stevenson also handles this subject, taking the same text 
as a starting point for his discourse. His conclusion is exactly 
the same as that of Mr. Semple, though, of course, he uses other 
phraseology and different illustrations in the body of his sermon. 
Both discourses are worth the study of those who are interested 
in the question of the Scriptural meaning of the term. 

In Religion, Theology, Ecclesiasticism, by Mr. John Stevenson, 
we have an able endeavour to make clear the fact that “the 
sphere of religion is spiritual; the sphere of theology intellectual ; 
and sphere of ecclesiasticism political.” If this distinction 
could only be universally understood, much confusion of thought 
and heart-burning would be saved to men. 

In Unity Mr. P. Stevenson urges that Christian union is 
not oneness of creed or sameness of ceremony, but oneness of 
spirit ; that ‘it is already vain, and will become increasingly so, 
for churches to seek to force thought and worship into any final 
grooves ”’ (p. 363). 

In the discourse which follows, Christ’s Authority, Dr. Storey 
administers a rebuke to those unspiritual natures, who, when 
new light and higher truth are presented to them, instead 
of asking ‘‘ What character has it?’ demand, ‘“‘ What authority 
has it ?’’—what external claim has it to be received with respect ? 
“ Authority has no power,” says the preacher, ‘‘ except so far as 
it has its witness in itself.” Again: ‘‘ Every truth, every teacher, 
is not to be judged by what is external—authority, name, or 
position ; but by what is internal—by character.” ‘‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them,’ is a universal rule” (pp. 376-7). The same 
preacher is the author of the last discourse in the book, on 
Christian Righteousness, which he defines as not only doing the 
thing that is right, and preserving a fairoutward exterior; ‘‘ action 
is not enough ; thought and intention and desire must also be 
ruled” (p. 388). Christian righteousness is faith in God as 
revealed by Christ, carried practically into life, until it is built 
up into character—not in imputed righteousness, but in actual 
possession and practice of it. 

In thus giving the essential thought of each of these remarkable 
discourses, we have been compelled, through the limits of space, 
to omit many fine passages of eloquent illustration and able 
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argumentation. But we may say that we have read this volume 
with undiminishing wonder as we have turned from author to 
author. They each and all proceed to deal with their themes as 
if there were no such document as ‘‘ The Confession of Faith,” 
or at least as if it were not the standard to which they and 
their Church are tethered. They ignore its existence with 
sublime indifference, and, rising above “the thick and murky 
atmosphere of creeds and catechisms,” they go back ‘to the 
simplicity of Christ’”’ (pp. 358-9). This volume is more than 
theological literature ; it is the manifesto of a party. It is also 
an attempt to pour new wine into old skins (see Preface, p. 1), 
which seems to us to endanger both wine and skins. 

The predominating characteristic of the book is clear-headed- 
ness. The writers have far more of the rational element which 
instructs the understanding and distinguishes things that differ 
than of the prophetic spirit that vivifies and kindles, and so 
produces reformations. For great redemptions come from 
accession of life to the souls of men, not simply from an intel- 
lectual recognition of errors in old systems of thought. Still, the 
book indicates the tendency to a change in the religious ideals 
of the people of Scotland, which,'as it operates, will diffuse 
broader and brighter conceptions of life, duty, and destiny. 
For the ideas of the thinkers of one generation are apt to 
become the convictions of the next generation. Moreover, the 
writers of this book are not alone in the position they take, 
representing the Established Church, as they do. Professor 
Robertson Smith, of the Free Church ; Fergus Ferguson and David 
Macrae, lately of the United Presbyterian Church, are engaged 
in spreading essentially the same views. Would that along with 
clear, intellectual vision there were combined the intrepidity which 
is the real want of our age! If the authors of these sermons 
would only be true to the heroic demands of their position, and 
so, also, to the real demands of our time, and leave the Church 
which is pledged to the Confession of Faith, and by which they 
are tethered to Calvinism, long left behind by the convictions of 
all enlightened men, they would produce a reformation in Scot- 
land that would be as grand a manifestation of moral manhood 
as the exodus of 1843, and as deep and wide in its influence on 
the national mind as the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
For the people would follow their leaders in a sacrifice like 
this—they are prepared for it—where they hesitate to join men 
who speak to them from without, even when they embody in 
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their words their innermost convictions. But let these men 
pass away without doing this, and, the Confession still remain- 
ing, the reformation may be delayed till the solemn mockery of 
professing what is not of conviction eats out all real religious 
life from the heart of the nation and moral soundness from the 
conscience; revolution or reaction will be the consequence, and 
solemn responsibility rests upon them, even though their incon- 
sistency be unconscious. 
Witu1am MITcHELL. 


R. CAIRD’S Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion* 

will possess for most readers in this country the charm of 
novelty in addition to its intrinsic philosophical and literary 
worth. The able treatises in which other eminent Scotchmen, 
such as Dr. Tulloch and Dr. Flint, have recently endeavoured to 
substantiate Theism and to demolish anti-theistic theories, have 
been constructed on the old lines, and display no radical departure 
from the ordinary method of Theistic and Christian apologists. 
This cannot be said of the present work. The Principal of the 
University of Glasgow has essayed a far more enterprising task. 
Like his gifted brother, Professor Edward Caird, he has been a 
diligent student of the Kantian and Post-Kantian systems of 
German philosophy, and in the book which we are briefly noticing 
he professedly adopts the main principles which Hegel has laid 
down in his “Philosophy of Religion.” Professor Green, of 
Oxford, has, in his introduction to Hume’s philosophical writings, 
to some extent anticipated Dr. Caird in this importation of 
Hegelian views into British philosophy and theology. In the case 
of both the Glasgow theologian and the Oxford professor, we think 
their readers will in general regard them as more intelligible and 
more successful when they are exposing the baseless nature of 
sensationalism and materialism, than when they are aiming to 
expound and establish their own positive doctrines. Of Dr. 
Caird’s work, accordingly, the more important portions seem to 
be those in which he examines and rejects the Agnosticism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and shows the futility of Dr. Tyndall’s conten- 
tion that religious emotions may be cherished in the absence of all 
theological ideas. In reference to the former of these topics Dr. 
Caird maintains that Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the Relativity of 
* An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By John Caird, D.D., 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland, Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1880. 
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Knowledge precludes him from his alleged assurance that an 
Absolute exists :— 

It is impossible to hold at once that human intelligence is limited to the 
finite, and that it is cognisant of an existence bey the finite ; or, other- 
wise expressed, that all knowledge is relative, and yet that we know the 
existence of the Absolute. 

Nor will our author admit that, as Mansel says, the Absolute 
could supernaturally reveal a knowledge of itself to a being who 
has only faculties for relative knowledge :— 

If thought is, by its very nature, imprisoned in the relative, supernatural 
aid can no more communicate to it a knowledge of the Absolute it can 
convey ideas of colour to a man born blind. 

The doctrine of the really relative character of men’s know- 
ledge is necessarily false, for the very assertion that knowledge 
is relative, implies the cognition of that which is not relative, 
for the knowledge of opposites is one. To the objection of the 
Agnostic that the Absolute by descending into our thought has 
lost its absoluteness, and become coloured or conditioned by the 
consciousness that contemplates it, Dr. Caird replies by en- 
forcing his fundamental principle—the principle upon which all 
the reasoning of the book finally turns—that there is, and can 
be, no Absolute independent of thinking mind. Thought and 
Being are essentially one. On this all-important matter, which 
he who embraces Dr. Caird’s religious philosophy must first 
thoroughly master, and in reference to which we fear the British 
mind will prove dull of apprehension, it is better to let the 
author speak for himself :— 


The illusory notion of a reality existing beyond consciousness is, per- 
haps, due in some measure to the obvious truth that there are innumerable 
realities which exist beyond the knowledge or consciousness of the indivi- 
dual. The affirmation that all reality is relative to thought is by the unre- 
flecting mind confused with the obviously absurd assertion that the world 
exists only as we think it, that it is our poor thought that creates and un- 
creates the world. Butitis one thing to say that no reality exists prior to 
my individual thought of it, and another thing to say that thought or intel- 
ligence is presupposed in all objective reality. To deny the former asser- 
tion is only to maintain that the existence of the individual is contingent 
and limited in time, and that its ates is partial; but to deny the 
latter is to subvert the fundamental basis of all knowledge, and to reduce 
the intelligible world to chaos. 


This view is repeatedly expounded and enforced throughout 
the volume, and it is argued that, as it is of the very essence of 
the Absolute that it should be relative to thought or conscious- 
ness, we have a scientific grasp upon it and can advance in our 
knowledge of it. The second chapter is devoted to an attempt 
to refute those who say that our knowledge of God and divine 
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truth is intwitive or immediate. Rejecting the view that our reli- 
gious ideas are a product of association, Dr. Caird says, ‘‘ We 
are not thereby driven to the theory that they have their source 
in inexplicable intuitions.” These ideas can, he thinks, be 
scientifically established ; and the all-sufficient justification which 
lends to any moral or spiritual idea the highest necessity is 
“that it can be shown to be a necessary moment of that 
organic whole, that eternal order and system of which universal 
truth consists, and which is only another name for Him who 
is at once the beginning and the end of all thought and being.” 
These moral and spiritual ideas arise, we are told, ‘in un- 
conscious obedience to the hidden logic of a spiritual process.” 
The inevitable rise of such religious ideas constitutes what Dr. 
Caird calls ‘‘ the Necessity of Religion” :—‘‘ To show the necessity 
of religion is to show that the religious relation—the tran- 
scendence of all that is finite and relative, and the elevation of 
the finite spirit into communion with an Infinite and Absolute 
Spirit—is a thing which is involved in the very nature of man.” 
In justification of this he proceeds to argue that all doctrines 
which stand in the way of our apprehension of our religious 
relations turn out when examined to be really illogical and 
absurd. At the opening of the book this was shown in the case 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of Nescience; it is now 
further shown in the case of Materialism. Our very notion of 
Matter involves not only sensations, but the action of a spiritual 
Self, a self-conscious Ego, ‘‘ which is not in this or that sensa- 
tion, but common to all sensations, to which they are each and 
all referred, and which locks them together in the unity of 
thought.” To make possible for us the very existence of mole- 
cules or atoms, we must needs presuppose that thought or 
thinking self, which the materialists treat as educed or evolved 
from them. Having thus shown that Thought is the prius of all 
things, our author argues that the thought of which we thus 
speak is not individual or private thought, but that the mind is 
impelled onwards by its own inward dialectic until it finds its 
goal in a Thought which is universal and absolute—a Thought 
or Intelligence on which all finite thought and being rest. 

In treating of the relation of the individual thought to the 
universal and absolute thought, Dr. Caird gives beautiful and 
forcible expression to many ideas which are generally considered 
‘« mystical,” such as the blending of the finite and the infinite in 
human nature, the identity of God’s consciousness and of human 
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consciousness in man’s higher life; but he maintains, on grounds 
the validity of which we are not always able to discern, that 
these seeming paradoxes, to which all religious experience bears 
testimony, are not to be held on a merely “intuitive” or 
“mystical” tenure, for they are seen to be both intelligible 
and necessary when we pass above the sphere of the ordinary 
understanding, and in the light of the speculative idea of reli- 
gion recognise the higher unity which takes up into itself these 
seemingly incompatible ideas. In this portion of the treatise 
there are many grand thoughts which readers who cannot follow 
the Hegelian dialectic will nevertheless joyfully appropriate as 
happily expressing, if not logically solving, the sublime mysteries 
in which our deepest religious consciousness is embosomed. 

In the small space at our disposal we have only been able to 
sketch in faint outline the drift of this profound, but to us not 
wholly satisfactory, work. While heartily commending it to our 
readers’ careful attention, we can only hint at one of the several 
lines of criticism to which it seems to us fairly open. The 
author disclaims all Pantheistic leanings; but can a philo- 
sophical system which resolves all reality, including the Will, 
into thought and its necessary developments, so separate 
the activity of human thought from that of Divine thought 
as to leave to man any real freedom of moral action, any 
true power of choice, so that we may say of any man’s 
character or conduct that it might have been different from 
what it actuallyis? It seems to us clear that such a system is 
as rigidly deterministic in its character as is that of Spinoza, and 
as surely removes the rational basis of all moral responsibility 
and all true ethical emotion. It is the boast of Hegelianism 
that it reconciles contradictions by taking them up into some 
higher truth. It will be found, however, that the contradictions 
which it succeeds in so harmonising are apparent contradictions 
only, whereas Freewill and Necessity are real contradictions ; 
and accordingly, as we should expect, the Hegelian doctrine 
does not furnish the least help towards their reconciliation. We 
are told that the higher idea which does justice to the rightful 
claims of both the rival doctrines is the idea that man’s true 
freedom consists in developing himself from within according to 
the necessary laws of his nature. This notion, we submit, is no 
reconciliation ; it is merely a re-statement of the doctrine of 
necessity, and a negation of man’s moral freedom. It plainly 
denies to man any free power of choice between obeying and 
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disobeying the voice of the Father within him, and in doing so 
comes into direct collision with the facts of our moral conscious- 
ness. In this collision we seem to see the final wreck of the 
grand schemes of philosophical thought to which the genius of 
Spinoza and of Hegel have given birth; though, no doubt, each 
of these systems embodies and emphasises new and essential 
truths which will pass into the future philosophy of religion, 
disengaged from the Pantheistic errors with which they are now 
associated. C. B. U. 


Some Books on THE History OF RELIGION. 


R. LE PAGE RENOUF’S Hibbert Lectures on the 
Religion of Ancient Egypt,* bear throughout the marks 

of profound learning. His thorough mastery of the texts enables 
him to treat the most difficult and intricate questions with 
adequate scholarship, and his views are always enunciated with 
the cautious reserve of the true student. Full acquaintance with 
the literature of his subject supplies him with ample evidence of 
his positions, and gives to the judgments which he passes on the 
opinions of fellow-labourers the weight of disciplined knowledge. 
Readers will miss the glow of enthusiasm which contact with 
the extraordinary remains of Egyptian religion so frequently 
inspires ; but they will find abundance of dry light, sometimes let 
in with unexpected interest upon dark places. Thus nothing 
can be more valuable than the inquiry into the meaning of the 
term nutar, by means of a comparison of the passages in which 
it occurs (p. 93 seq.), and the determination of its significance as 
‘‘power.” From the earliest times, so Mr. Renouf informs us, 
the Egyptians spoke of the nutar in the singular number, and 
he feels justified in interpreting it as ‘the true and only God.” 
Whether all scholars will accept this solution, as the author 
evidently hopes, cannot be at once predicted. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that this fundamental question is not reached till the third 
lecture ; we could well have spared some of the familiar facts in 
the earlier portion of the book, and especially the well-known 
quotations from the writings of Gardner Wilkinson, Fergusson, 
and Stanley, for the sake of such important discussions. The 
nature of the nutar having been ascertained, it next becomes 
necessary to fix the relation to it of the nwtriw or “ powers.” 


* Lectures on the Growth and Origin of Religion, as illustrated by the 
Religion of Ancient Egypt. By P. Le Page Renouf. London, 1880. 
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This leads the way, of course, to the investigation of the sources 
and character of Egyptian polytheism. At this point Mr. Renouf 
invokes the aid of mythology, and vindicates the application to 
Egyptian conceptions of the same principles of interpretation 
which have been so fruitfully applied to primitive Aryan thought. 
For this there is, indeed, ample justification; and we regret 
that the author has not thought it worth while to devote more 
attention to the separate presentment of some of the innumer- 
able variations of the same great theme. Mr. Renouf does not 
appear to bring out into sufficient distinctness the peculiar 
limitations which necessarily characterised Egyptian mythology. 
These arose from the physical circumstances of the country. A 
valley, hundreds of miles long, and but a few miles broad, till its 
expansion in the Delta, bounded on either side by almost impass- 
able wastes, skies in which there was no rain, snow, hail, nor 
any of that scenery of the heavens which has always been so 
infinitely suggestive, left only the river and the desert beneath, 
and the sun, moon, and stars above, as the objects of attention. 
Of these the sun and the river, as the great fertilising agencies, 
necessarily entered into the largest number of the phenomena of 
life, embraced within the earth and sky. Day and night sup- 
plied the common type of one great contest—between light and 
darkness ; the successions of reproduction and decay with a per- 
petual sameness amid endless change were the symbols of the 
other,—between life and death. Physical conditions left much 
less room for variation in Egypt than in many other countries. 
The order of nature forced itself more prominently on the mind 
as a palpable fact, undisturbed by sudden change. This was 
early recognised and embodied in the conception of madt, of 
which Mr. Renouf has given a most interesting analysis. We 
look, however, in lectures designed to illustrate ‘‘ the origin and 
growth of religion,” for more than specimens of the methods and 
results of philological inquiry ; and the two discourses devoted to 
the gods of Egypt and the doctrine of the life after death fail to 
give full prominence to the peculiar way in which the material 
and the spiritual were intertwined so as in a manner to support 
each other. It would have been helpful, also, had the learned 
author discriminated more clearly between different phases of 
religion in Egypt at successive periods. The extreme simplicity 
of the tombs of the early dynasties, the absence of hymns before 
the eighteenth dynasty, the extraordinary development of the 
doctrine of a future life as exhibited in the sepulchres of the 
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Middle Empire, the rise of the worship of Amon under the 
sovereigns of Thebes till it approached a most elevated mono- 
theism, the decline of the belief in immortality under the 
Ptolemies,—on these and other topics we would willingly have 
heard more than the too scattered hints which this volume 
contains. But the immense complexity of the subject neces- 
sitated a selection among its details, and Mr. Renouf felt bound 
to present some of the lower as well as the higher features of the 
cultus he describes. The lectures are cast, therefore, into the 
form of disquisitions on separate groups of topics in which 
chronological considerations could not so well be kept in view. 
Whatever may have been omitted which we could wish to have 
been said, no student of the religion of Egypt can dispense with 
this book. It will not only put him on the track already taken 
by other scholars, it will supply him with the careful conclusions 
of an independent mind. We trust that though Mr. Renouf has 
been obliged to decline the important labour of the collation of 
the texts of the Book of the Dead, he will be able to continue 
the translations of which these lectures afford so many new and 
valuable specimens. 

The extraordinary industry of M. Francois Lenormant has 
brought forth a new volume, in which the brilliant Akkadian 
scholar appears in a fresh réle. The treatise on the “ Origins of 
History according to the Bible and the Traditions of Eastern 
Peoples,’”* is a systematic attempt to illustrate the opening 
chapters of the Book of Genesis from the vast stores of Asiatic 
mythology. The present work consists of eight dissertations 
intended to cover the ground from the Creation to the Deluge. 
To these is prefixed a new rendering of the Hebrew narratives, 
distinguished according to their Elohist or Yahvist redaction ; 
while a valuable series of appendices contains a mass of extracts 
and translations from Mesopotamian, Pheenician, and classical 
texts. It is impossible to do more than call the attention of our 
readers to the important contributions made by M. Lenormant to 
the elucidation of the origin and meaning of the ancient Hebrew 
legends. The work abounds in happy suggestions and combina- 
tions which, even if unsound, are at any rate stimulating, and 
open up new lines of inquiry. The fourth and fifth chapters of 
Genesis receive much more attention from M. Lenormant than 
from many professed commentators, with some highly interesting 


* Les Origines de l’Histoire d’aprés la Bible et les Traditions des Peuples 
Orientaux. Par Frangois Lenormant. Paris, 1880 
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results (see, among other noteworthy items, the explanation of 
the Hebrew robéts, Gen. iv. 7, from the Assyrian rabats). On 
the other hand, some topics are omitted which might well have 
demanded careful treatment. Thus, the adaptation of a series of 
eight creative acts to the week of six days of work and one of 
rest, in Gen. i., is altogether ignored; and though the story of 
the tree of life and the first sin obtains ample illustration, the 
Garden of Eden, with its four mysterious rivers, finds no place ; 
yet scholars have been eagerly searching the Chaldean inscrip- 
tions for some clue, and not wholly without success. When M. 
Lenormant has given us so much, however, it may seem churlish 
to complain that he has sometimes held his hand; but some of 
his far-fetched parallels might well have been spared, for the 
sake of exacter discussion of difficulties nearer home. But it 
would seem that these stories—those of the Deluge, for instance 
—have been brought into his pages from Central Asia, from 
Europe, from America, from China, and from India, with the 
purpose of doing more than merely illustrate the Biblical narra- 
tive. They are called in as witnesses. They testify to the 
universality of a tradition. They preserve the remembrance of 
a real event. When we encounter M. Lenormant on this ground 
it is difficult to say what is his real purpose. Is it, after all, 
to establish a certain amount of truth for these primitive 
legends? The answer must be found in the remarkable preface 
in which M. Lenormant frankly takes his readers into his con- 
fidence. He is a Roman Catholic; but he is at the same time 
penetrated with the spirit of historical criticism. He declares 
himself pledged to no theory of the authorship of the Mosaic 
books; he is free to dissect their documents—provided he 
believes in their inspiration. What he finds in the first chapters 
of Genesis is not a revealed narrative, but a human tradition 
gathered up by inspired writers as the most ancient memories of 
their race. ‘It is not a story dictated by God Himself, the pos- 
session of which has been the exclusive privilege of the chosen 
people. It is a tradition, the origin of which is lost in the night 
of the remotest ages, and which all the great peoples of Western 
Asia possessed in common, with some variations.” Where, 
then, does the inspiration lie? In the new spirit animating the 
narrative, in the severe and lofty monotheism which has trans- 
formed the coarsest ideas into the vehicles of the noblest moral 
and spiritual truth. It matters not whether this was the work 
of Moses or of Ezra. The Church has always taught that divine 
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inspiration was maintained in the Synagogue till the Advent, 
and the character of the supernatural aid granted to the writers 
of the Biblical narratives is independent of the determination of 
their dates. M. Lenormant must justify himself to the authori- 
ties to whom he acknowledges submission. The friends of 
historical criticism, in spite of the occasional limitations which 
sometimes warp his view, can have nothing but the heartiest 
welcome for so powerful an ally. 

M. Barth has reprinted from M. Lichtenberger’s ‘“ Encyclo- 
pédie des Sciences Religieuses,” an admirable sketch of the 
Religions of India.* It is a bold undertaking to compress into 
so short a compass so vast an amount of material; but M. Barth 
has a firm grasp of his subject, and a clear sense of order and 
proportion. He is thoroughly at home in the enormous literature 
which at first baffles and bewilders the student, and his refer- 
ences are exceedingly judicious and suggestive. More important 
still is his perception that the successive phases of religion can 
only be adequately explained when their antecedents have been 
fairly set forth. Thus his account of Buddhism, though it is in 
some respects the slightest and weakest part of the treatise, 
contains several very useful remarks on the relation of the system 
of the Pitakas (in which M. Barth thinks, and assuredly thinks 
correctly, that he finds many additions to the primitive teachings 
of the Master) to the different schools of Brahmanism out of 
which it emerged. The author also keeps in view the distinction 
between the scholastic religion founded on the ancient rituals, 
and the popular deities who came to receive general veneration, 
and had their own separate cultus. The discussion of the Vedic 
religions leads the way to Brahmanism, which developed in two 
directions, one of rigid tradition, the other of free philosophical 
speculation. The chief lines of debate are traced with skill, and 
the story then passes to Buddhism and Jainism. It is to be 
regretted that the writer has not dealt at greater length with the 
ethical side of the religions which he presents. In Buddhism 
the moral ideal assumes so much prominence, and plays so im- 
portant a part in the way of salvation, that the stages of the 
Noble Eightfold Path ought not to have {been passed over in 
silence. The last section of the book deals with Hinduism, 
after the decline of the enthusiasm which the myriad fol- 
lowers of the Blessed One had at first awakened, and for some 
centuries sustained. The shifting conceptions of Siva, Vishnu, 
* Les Religions de l’Inde. Par A, Barth. Paris, 1879. 
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and Krishna, are first of all disentangled from the gigantic 
literary accumulations in which they are embedded; and the 
history and doctrines of the principal sects are then briefly 
surveyed. The book concludes with an account of the various 
efforts at reform, traversing with rapid steps the interval from 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikhs or ‘‘ Disciples” in the fifteenth 
century, to Ram Mohun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen. We 
trust that M. Barth will be able to devote himself to the field 
which he has so well mapped out; he has given ample proof that 
the great tradition of French scholarship will find in him a 
faithful support. 

The History of Religion has at last secured a special organ for 
itself in the ‘‘ Revue de I’Histoire des Religions,” edited by M. 
Maurice Vernes.* Its object is to draw together the scattered 
labours of scholars in many fields, and thus help to combine 
their results, and indicate the best lines of further research. M. 
Vernes has rightly adopted a purely historical position, avoiding 
the highly misleading term ‘science of religion.” But if the 
essays in the first number may be accepted as specimens of the 
future tone and method of the Review, there will be no lack in 
it of the scientific spirit in the treatment of the difficult problems 
to which it addresses itself. A delicate question had to be 
determined at the outset, and M. Vernes, in repudiating all 
sectarian limits, could only answer it in one fashion. ‘‘ We 
apply without hesitation,” he observes, ‘to the religions of India 
and Egypt, the exact methods comprised under the name of the 
rules of historical criticism. . . . Are we to treatin a dif- 
ferent way the monuments which supply us with information 
about the religious history of Judaism, and the origins of 
Christianity? Are we to have two weights and two measures?” 
Semitic studies must necessarily be incomplete, he argues, 
without the light thrown upon them by the Old Testament ; 
and Judaism in its turn can only be understood when it 
has been traced to its roots in the polytheism of Western 
Asia. Between current ecclesiastical usage and scientific study, 
piety or timidity may hesitate, but historical duty permits 
of but one choice. The first number of the Review is true 
to this principle. The editorial introduction is followed by 
an article by M. Bouché Leclercq on ancient Italian divina- 
tion, as distinct from the Etruscan, and from the organised 
official system of the later Roman State. This is, in fact, 

* Paris, 1880. Premiére Année, Tomei, No, 1, Janvier—Février. 
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an instalment of a future volume of M. Bouché Leclereq’s 
important work on the History of Divination in Antiquity. 
The editor next presents an excellent summary of Wellhau- 
sen’s inquiry into the history of .worship among the Hebrews, 
tracing the circumstances leading to the establishment of the 
doctrine of the unity of the sanctuary. M. Spooner con- 
tributes a short account of an examination of the extraordinary 
religious remains in Cambodia. The next two papers by MM. 
Barth and Maspéro exemplify what is to be a special feature of 
the Review, viz., accounts of the general results of study in 
different departments,—the subjects allotted to them being 
Aryan Mythology and’the Egyptian Religion. Some minor 
articles, lists of reviews and books, and a useful chronicle of 
events, conclude the number. There can be no doubt that this 
new periodical will soon establish itself as the chief organ for 
students of the history of religion, and we shall await its future 
development with lively interest. J. E. C. 


HE “ New Republic” of Mr. Mallock is among the latest of 
those ingenious works in which philosophical and theo- 
logical theses are advanced under the thin veil of a report of a chat 
amongfriends. ‘‘ Path and Goal”* is, in scenery and accessories 
not unlike ‘‘The New Republic ;”’ but while more sententious, 
it isalso in manner more refined, in erudition more profound, and 
in purpose far more earnest. We do not pretend to assign con- 
crete personality to the extraordinary group who assemble in the 
beautiful house of Mendoza, but the tout ensemble is not unlike 
the gathering under one roof of Ewald and Bunsen, F. D. 
Maurice and Dean Stanley, the Bishop of Durham, the late Pro- 
fessor Malden, and Haeckel, together with representatives of the 
Adi Brahmo Somaj and the most enlightened reformers among the 
Jews, the Buddhists, the Parsees, and the Mohammedans, and 
several more besides. Much novelty is imparted to the discus- 
sions which ensue by the presence of members of the great 
Oriental cults; but while Dr. Kalisch’s criticisms in Semitic 
literature are, of course, original, and his knowledge of the 
‘classics’ is very full, his information concerning Buddhism, 
Hinduism, and the religion of the Avesta is evidently second- 
hand; and with the luminous essays of Martin Haug, for 


*Path and Goal. A Discussion on the Elements of Civilisation and the 


Conditions of Happiness. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D., M.A. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 1880. 
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instance, of which a second edition has at last appeared, on the 
religion of the Parsees, he is apparently not familiar. 

The debate on the conditions of happiness is pursued with 
learning, spirit, and acumen. Not even German professors 
could, indeed, carry such multitudes of apt citations at their 
fingers’ ends; but the exaggeration may be forgiven for the sake 
of the convenience and attractiveness of form. If the method of 
inquiry has a weakness it is that, not philosophical truth, but the 
way to enjoyment, is made the ostensible object of pursuit. The 
upshot of a series of conversations between representatives of 
every ancient and modern philosophy, every Eastern and 
Western creed, is curious. Evangelical and Broad Churchman, 
Buddhist and Evolutionist at last agree that the development 
of ‘“‘an harmonious character” requires ‘‘a new Nirwina.” 

The stages by which it may be reached seem to be these: detachment 
from worldly boons by the knowledge of their insignificance ; attachment to 
our fellow-men from sympathetic pity for their sufferings and struggles; 


zealous exertion for their benefit from affection and benevolence ; and, finally, 
contentment through the consciousness of discharging these duties in un- 


selfish purity of motives (p. 471). 
The principles required for this development of character are— 


The Stoic’s unshaken Fortitude through the dominion of reason; the 
Hebrew’s or Christian’s peace through the union of the soul with the Eternal ; 
the Epicurean’s fearless Freedom through the conquest of superstitious fears 
and beliefs ; the Monist’s deep and vivid pe with every creature and all 
creation ; Spinoza’s Intellectual Love of God, that is, the love of truth for its 
own sake, with the serene clearness it engenders; the Buddhist’s humble 
ae apes Compassion, and unselfish Benevolence ; and, lastly, the Greek’s 
Ideali 


and Refinement manifested in Beauty and Art (p. 482). 
Finally, Buddhist and Hindu, amid the gratulatory smiles of all 
the rest, shake hands over a philosophy of life in which Theism 
and Pantheism are left an openalternative. This daring effort of 
a distinguished scholar deserves the respectful attention and will 
enlist the curious interest of the reader. We only wish that a 
Christian Theist, as well equipped in a discriminating and 
constructive criticism of the New Testament as Gregovius in 
that of the Old, had had the entrée of Cordova Lodge. 


, a little work by Mr. Sharpe,* extending to no more than 

eighty-six pages, the attempt is made to establish a chrono- 
logy of the journeys and Epistles of Paul, the various data from 
* On the Journeys and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. By Samuel Sharpe, 


Author of “The History of Egypt.” Second edition, enlarged. London: 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 1879. , 
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the Acts and Epistles being woven into one statement. Believing 
the Acts to be a trustworthy history, and the thirteen canonical 
Epistles of Paul to be actually written by him, Mr. Sharpe natu- 
rally believes it to be possible to combine the results of the two 
sources in one harmonious view. The failures of previous 
writers to accomplish this task (for Mr. Sharpe is convinced by 
the reading of Baur that they are failures), he considers to be 
due to the wrong order in which the Epistles have hitherto been 
arranged, and to various mistakes of translation. The criticism 
of Baur, he considers, falls to the ground, in so far as it pro- 
ceeds upon that faulty chronology, and Baur would have stood 
on safer ground if he had judged the Epistles not so much with 
a view to their religious and philosophical opinions as to their 
biographical contents. In this little book, accordingly, we have 
a table containing the proposed chronology, with a condensed 
narrative. The scale of the work excludes anything like detailed 
demonstration or reference to authorities, and it is sometimes 
difficult to make out how far Mr. Sharpe is acquainted with the 
course of discussion on the subjects he deals with, or on what 
grounds he has been led to his conclusions, which are often 
somewhat remarkable. His proposal that the chronology of the 
subject should be settled first, and form the basis of discussions 
on the doctrine, is, if this prove possible, a very rational and 
even tempting one. If this were possible, many controversies 
would at once be superseded, and solid historical results would 
speedily be obtained as to the course of thought in the first 
Christian century. 

The foundation-stone of Mr. Sharpe’s chronology is the date 
he assigns to the Epistle to the Galatians. He holds that it was 
written from Philippi, when the Apostle was setting out on his 
last journey to Jerusalem—that is, A.D. 57. What seems 
to have led Mr. Sharpe to this date is his belief that in this 
Epistle the Apostle Paul refers to the Epistle of James, which, 
again, he holds to have been written by James to correct mis- 
understandings arising out of the Epistle to the Romans, here 
assigned to the year 51. Having obtained a date for the Epistle 
to the Galatians, Mr. Sharpe holds that by an amended transla- 
tion of a verse in it he is able to fix the date of the Apostle’s 
conversion. In Gal. ii. 1 he proposes to give to the words &a 
dcxatecodpwv érav the sense ‘‘during fourteen years,” so that 
the Apostle would here be stating that not after but 
at some time during the fourteen years following his first 
44—2 
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visit to Jerusalem he again went there—perhaps that he 
went there several times. These words thus fix the interval 
between the Apostle’s first visit to Jerusalem and his 
writing to the Galatians. Taking the Epistle to have been 
written at the end of these fourteen years, and adding the three 
years previously mentioned, Mr. Sharpe obtains for the conver- 
sion of the Apostle the date 41. The journey to Jerusalem with 
Titus was in the year 46 (the second year of the fourteen), and 
the third visit, recorded in Acts xv., in 48. In 53 he paid his 
fourth visit to Jerusalem. It is stated that the Apostle was 
released from his imprisonment and then wrote the three Pastoral 
Epistles before the great fire at Rome. 

We fear that Mr. Sharpe’s chronology will not meet with 
much acceptance. His proposed rendering of Gal. ii. 1 is 
quite inadmissible from every point of view. For one thing, 
the Greek does not allow of it. Again, the Apostle distinctly in- 
timates that when he wrote to the Galatians he had paid only 
two visits to Jerusalem ; according to Mr. Sharpe, he had paid 
four. Other examples of the expedients to which Mr. Sharpe has 
recourse in order to establish his harmony are, that in Acts xx. 3, 
where it is said that the Apostle passed through Macedonia and 
came into Hellas, he maintains that Hellas is not the same as 
Achaia, and that Paul cannot accordingly have visited Corinth 
on this occasion ; and that in 1 Thess. iii. 5, xéyo is translated, 
«T, a second time,” which it cannot possibly mean. 

Mr. Sharpe’s book contains many curious and interesting 
things, but the task he has set himself is, we fear, an impos- 
sible one. It is no less than to establish by circumstantial 
evidence, by pointing out a number of undesigned coincidences 
between the Acts and the Epistles, the trustworthiness as a his- 
tory of the first, and the authenticity of the whole of the second. 
Such coincidences as may be legitimately proved—and they 
are many—can count in favour only of those parts of the Acts 
in which they occur, for it is well known that in other parts of 
the Acts phenomena of a different nature are found. And, with 
regard to the Epistles, it is out of the question to sup- 
pose that the settling of their chronology can ever take pre- 
cedence of the discussion of the doctrines they contain, and the 


question of authorship which some of them raise. 
ALLAN MENZIES. 
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HE “Efficacy of Prayer,”* by John H. Jellett, B.D., 
will interest many of our readers. It is a book charac- 
terised by diligent impartiality in the admission of argu- 
ments, and admirable candour in stating their bearing and 
force. It displays a high appreciation of the moral element in 
human nature, and insists on estimating the character of God 
from the best and highest feelings present in man. We are told, 
rightly enough, that the question of prayer is practical, and must 
receive a practical solution in one or other of two ways: you 
either pray or you do not pray; and those who do not adopt the 
former course cannot merely suspend their judgment as they may 
on points of theory. The intellectual temptation of to-day, as 
the new Bishop of Liverpool lately remarked, is to remain 
an honorary member of all schools of thought, but in the case of 
prayer this attitude is obviously equivalent to its rejection. It is 
worth while recognising this fact as a reason why more attention 
should be paid to the subject, but the dilemma will hardly bear 
a greater strain than this; and Mr. Jellett’s warning to doubters 
that they must somehow meet the difficulties arising from the 
common custom of mankind, the general teaching of the Bible, 
and the special injunctions of Jesus Christ, is a mode of 
arguing more likely to distress the conscientious than to influence 
the indifferent. Mr. Jellett. boldly claims that it is not incon- 
sistent with our highest idea of the character of God to believe 
Him susceptible of emotion, and capable of being influenced by 
the petition of one whose desire is accompanied by trust ; but 
he does not fairly meet the objection that everything which is 
for our real good will be given to us by God of His own accord, 
and rather strangely fails to quote the well-known argument that 
it may be right and wise to grant a thing which is asked for, and 
to withhold the same thing if unsought. He does, however, meet 
the assertion that interference implies imperfect machinery by 
showing that there are ends which the most perfect of machines 
would be inherently incapable of accomplishing; and he deals 
generally with scientific objections to prayer in an effective 
manner, proving, if proof were needed, that it is only scientific 
hypotheses and inferences based on too narrow generalisations, 
not facts established, or likely to be established, by any strict 
scientific method, which are fatal to a belief in the efficacy of 
prayer. We notice, however, one serious omission here. Our 
author contends, rightly enough, that prayers for moral and 
* Donnellan Lectures for 1877. London: Macmillan, 1880. 
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spiritual blessings are often as much petitions for miracles as 
many a request for material gifts; but he seems not to care to 
notice the fact that prayer is still truly effective, though the 
received strength or peace is the natural result of real communion 
with a high and holy Mind, and finds a parallel in the inter- 
course with human friends whose characters are purer and 
nobler than our own. 

The Biblical argument is stated with fairness and moderation, 
but is shorn of its full strength by the absence of what modern 
criticism alone could supply—viz., the recognition of a great 
religious development in the history of Jewish thought from 
Moses through the prophets and the priests to Jesus Christ, and 
a critical estimate of the comparative authenticity of the various 
sayings ascribed to Christ himself. The suggestion to test 
prayer by experiment in hospitals is easily shown to be inadmis- 
sible, but the argument from statistics founded on observation is 
not to be so disposed of, and remains to the last an obstacle 
which our author confesses himself unable wholly to remove. 

Thus the book is overweighted; its candour is too great to 
allow the exclusion of adverse facts, and yet it will not part with 
aims and conditions which the devotion of former generations 
has sanctified. The result is eminently characteristic of the 
religious conclusions of our time. A strong probability is claimed 
on behalf of the efficacy of traditional prayer; we are asked to 
fix our eyes on this, and gulp down the remaining difficulties! 
It will be a new thing under the sun if an earnest religious faith 
can thus be implanted and fostered. Surely a better hope lies 
in a line of thought far simpler and far deeper. Perhaps the less 
we talk about the efficacy of prayer the better; what we need is 
a profound sense of its reality. And for this God hath not left 
Himself without a witness in the world. He spontaneously 
reveals His existence and His method of communicating with us, 
by the breathings of a spirit, the utterance of a silent voice, which 
the unspoiled soul instinctively recognises as addressed to itself, 
but coming from some source outside self, higher and holier than 
self. Equally instinctive and inevitable is the attempt to speak 
back in reply ; this isas natural to the human race as it is to the 
little child to make its first response to the mother’s talk. Soon, 
however, comes the craving to know that prayer is heard, and 
this assurance can be had only when prayer is felt to be 
answered. But an answer need not necessarily be an assent, 
still less involve an interference with nature; it may be a 
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refusal, it may be a fresh direction, it may convey that 
support which is naturally involved in realising the protecting 
presence of a mighty Friend; it may take a hundred different 
forms, but in every case be felt to be an answer, and to 
give the required assurance that the prayer was not spoken into 
vacancy, but found an attentive ear, that it was listened to by a 
Spirit who did not disdain to hearken and make response 
according to our need. Biography, both in the Bible and out of 
it, affords overwhelming testimony of the way in which holy 
men and women have been confident that their prayers were 
heard because they were answered, and assuredly it was this 
same experience which inspired the solemn assurance given by 
Christ to his disciples, ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive.” The promise 
is not that we shall receive whatever we ask for, but that some- 
thing shall be found by those who seek, that some answer shall be 
returned which will help us to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.”’ Thus 
it was with Christ himself, and it is enough for the disciple that 
he be as his Master. Out of experience such as this there springs 
the absolute conviction needed to make prayer permanently real, 
the consciousness of being regarded by a higher Presence, of 
speaking to and hearing from another Person, of holding spiritual 
communion with the unseen God. This conviction gained, 
questions about what we should- pray for, and how we should 
pray, sink into comparative insignificance : experience gradually 
teaches us on such points, and we feel quite content to 
learn gradually ; at first to think and speak as a child, and, as 
we become men, slowly to put away childish things; to rely more 
and more upon the steadfast purpose, and adapt ourselves to the 
ways, of a Providence which we trust further than we can under- 
stand, rather than to be perpetually seeking favours, and longing 
for the changes which seem desirable to our half-enlightened 
eyes; while, nevertheless, in any moment of passionate desire or 
of prostrate weakness, we simply let the lips speak out of the 
abundance of the heart without a thought beyond, and become 
once more as a child sobbing itself to rest on its mother’s knee. 
It seems desecration to turn from the oft-repeated record of 
experience such as this, and coldly inquire about the efficacy of 
prayer, or, in plain English, ask what we get by prayer. We 
should study more what we can give, and think less of what we 
may get, and so seek to counteract the excessive self-consciousness 
and undue tendency to criticise, which so often unfits the present 
age for great achievements. H. SHaen Soy. 
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R. CROZIER’S treatise, ‘‘ The Religion of the Future,” * 
consists of a series of able essays, literary and philoso- 

phical, which do not at first sight appear to have organic 
unity, but, nevertheless, each of them will be found by the 
careful reader to contribute to the fuller understanding of the 
author’s idea of that coming form of religious faith which, he 
believes, is gradually emerging out of the prevalent Materialism 
and Agnosticism. The first essay is a careful study of Carlyle’s 
genius, and a useful and interesting outline of the chief features 
in his writings. Particularly striking and valuable is the 
exposition and defence of Carlyle’s doctrine that the intellectual 
and moral faculties ‘“‘are but different sides of the same 
indivisible Unity—a living Mind.” Then follows an essay on 
Emerson. Here Mr. Crozier appears to us to be even more 
thoroughly at home than when depicting and estimating the 
Chelsea seer; and the more we study the essays in this volume 
the more they impress us with the feeling that the author’s mind 
is substantially of the Emersonian type. In the case of Mr. Crozier, 
as in that of Emerson, we find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
extract from his writings any well-defined theological or philoso- 
phical system, though occasional passages of considerable force 
and beauty indicate the general direction in which his belief and 
sympathy tend. With him, as with Emerson, Spirit is primary 
and causal, Matter secondary and dependent. With perhaps 
greater definiteness than Emerson, he refers the universe to the 
creative action of a Mind or Will; and the materialistic cosmo- 
gonies and utilitarian ethics, which are now so popular, meet 
in his pages with sharp criticism and emphatic condemnation. 
Especially is this seen in the third essay, in which he examines 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles.” The main achieve- 
ment of this rather long paper is the contention, and we should 
say the successful contention, that Mr. Spencer’s claim to have 
harmonised Religion and Science is entirely groundless, and 
chiefly owes its plausibility to an equivocal use of the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Persistence of Force.” Mr. Crozier thus introduces this 
portion of his critical review :—‘‘That Mr. Spencer uses the 
Persistence of Force in the two incompatible senses I have 
indicated will now be shown. On examining his account of the 
Law of Evolution, and how it followed from the Persistence of 
Force, we saw that the Persistence of Force could only mean 


* The Religion of the — By John Beattie Crozier, M.B. London: 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1880 
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the swm-total of the forces of Nature, which (although undergoing 
endless metamorphoses) remain always the same in quantity. 
But when he makes it the object of Religion, he represents it 
as the Cause of these forces.’ The Persistence of Force when 
used by Mr. Spencer in his scientific exposition indicates 
simply Nature, or Matter; while religion has for its object 
that which lies behind Nature. On this ground Mr. Crozier 
justly concludes that Mr. Spencer’s system is merely a very 
elaborate Materialism, which is as incompetent to satisfy 
the intellectual craving for an adequate Cause, as it is incom- 
petent to satisfy the heart’s yearning for an object of Love and 
Trust. The views set forth in the essay on Herbert Spencer will 
be found further supported and illustrated in the two remaining 
papers—one on “ The Constitution of the World,” and the other 
on “God or Force.” We are not always able to follow Mr. 
Crozier into the details of his theory, but his fundamental 
teaching appears to be sound and well-reasoned, and to truly 
indicate the quarter whither we are to look for the dawning of 
a new era of philosophical insight and religious faith. 

The title of Mr. Crozier’s book is almost identical with that 
of a treatise by Mr. W. W. Clark.* In other respects, however, 
the two books bear but a slight resemblance to each other. Mr. 
Clark’s book combines an able polemic against the dogmas and 
exclusive claims of ‘‘ orthodox ” Christianity, with the thoughtful 
treatment of such high themes as “‘ Evil and Suffering,” ‘‘ Con- 
science, its place and function,” &. The author’s position both 
as a controversialist and as a Theistic teacher, seems to be 
very near to that of the Rev. Charles Voysey. About half the 
book, however, treats of a matter with which, so far as we 
are aware, Mr. Voysey has not expressed any sympathy— 
namely, the explanation of the supernatural element in the 
Biblical narratives by reference to the alleged facts of modern 
“Spiritualism.” Though much is said by Mr. Clark on this 
subject, his own experiences do not seem to have been of a 
very clear and convincing kind. He falls back for the most 
part on quotations from Prof. Crookes, Mr. R. D. Owen, &c. 
No doubt he is quite justified in claiming for these alleged 
phenomena calm and careful examination ; and to those who 
readily accept all the miracles in the New Testament, yet con- 

* A Forecast of the Religion of the Future, being Short Essays on some 


Important Questions in Religious Philosophy. By W. W. Clark. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1879. 
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temptuously pooh-pooh Spiritualism, he utters no unreasonable 
remonstrance, when he says :—‘‘ From the standpoint of reason, 
I fail to see why the unimpeached testimony of living men and 
women, in an age of scepticism and science, open to test and 
examination, should be less trustworthy than the statements of 
Luke the physician, Matthew the tax-collector, or a few Galilean 
fishermen—men who lived in a very superstitious and unscien- 
tific age.” He might have stated his case even more strongly, 
by referring to the fact that it is impossible to demonstrate the 
Jirst-hand character of the evidence in the Gospels. It is by no 
means improbable, we think, that several of the abnormal 
phenomena, which we find recorded in connection with early 
Christianity, belong to the same class as some of the phenomena 
to which Spiritualists bear testimony. If we are told that from 
the body of Jesus there proceeded much “ psychic” force, and 
that this circumstance accounts for his possessing the gift of 
healing, we can only reply that possibly it may have been so. 
We do not see, however, that any light is thrown on the 
utterances of Jesus and Paul by insinuating that they may 
have a similar “spiritual” origin to that claimed by Mrs. 
Tappan or Mr. Morse for their ‘Inspirational Orations.” 
Jesus gives a simpler account of the matter, when he finds the 
source and explanation of his divine teaching in the inspiration 
of ‘the Father within him.” In reading Mr. Clark’s book we 
have been reminded of a thought which has often occurred to 
us before, that the acceptance of “ spiritualist” ideas by students 
of the Bible seems to paralyse to some extent the operation 
of their critical faculties, and we find them accepting with 
astonishing credulity all the wonderful stories in the New Testa- 
ment as historical, with only such modifications as are necessary, 
that they may be “spiritually” interpreted. Thus, Mr. Clark 
is disposed to believe just so much of the story about dead 
persons emerging from their graves, at the time of the crucifixion 
of Jesus, as suits his spiritualistic hypothesis. He is satisfied 
that the bodies did not rise from the graves, for “‘ spirits” are not 
in the habit of thus utilising their defunct bodies; but at the 
same time he sees no reason to doubt that the spirits did 
‘‘ materialise” themselves, and in that guise made an unexpected 
appearance to their astonished relatives in Jerusalem. For 
ourselves, we are disposed to believe that there is a real 
analogy between this New Testament story and some “ spiri- 
tualistic”’ stories, an analogy, however, much deeper and more 
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significant than that to which Mr. Clark wishes to direct 
attention. 

The intellectual atmosphere of Dundee has for several years 
been favourable to liberal religious thought, and the spirit which 
animated George Gilfillan seems to be speaking now from several 
pulpits in that busy town. We suppose the congregations con- 
tinue to call themselves orthodox, and perhaps in their collection 
of hymns a strong flavour of orthodoxy is still to be found, but if 
Mr. Horne’s sermons * are a fair sample of the liberal theology of 
Dundee, it would be difficult to say wherein it differs from 
Christian Theism. There is not a sermon in this volume that 
might not be preached with acceptance from the freest pulpit in 
the land provided the congregation were intellectually competent 
to appreciate the rather abstruse reflections into which Mr. 
Horne at times conducts his hearers. He is an earnest thinker, 
imbued with recent culture, and his expositions of the Bible 
always tell powerfully upon present thought and present duties. 
It is well that the discourses of such a genuine preacher should 
be published, but Mr. Horne would have done more justice to 
himself and to the public if he had taken the trouble to revise 
them for publication, for the form ‘‘in which they were delivered 
from week to week to my congregation,” is neither so graceful 
nor so logical as it might have been made, and as it should have 
been made for permanent preservation. Cc. B. U. 


EADERS of the Theological Review who remember the 
articles on Lessing, Goethe, Herder, Sebastian Franck, 

and Heinrich Lang, which appeared successively from the pen of 
Mr. Frederick Smith, will welcome their reappearance in a more 
convenient form, and with the addition of an ‘‘ Estimate of 
Results.” + In this age, when we have thousands of students of 
theology and no great theologian at whose feet they may sit, 
every earnest study of religious questions or of the religious 
teachings of the leaders of thought will find sympathetic and 
grateful readers, and certainly no reader who turns to Mr. 
Smith’s little volume need be disappointed. It has the not too 
common merit of being just what it professes to be—viz., a 
volume of ‘‘ Studies.” There is always a probability that a short 


* Religious Life and Thought. By William Horne, M.A., Minister of 
Lindsay-street Church, Dundee. Williams and Norgate, London and 
Edinb: . 1880. 

+ Studies in Religion under German Masters. By J. Frederick Smith. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1880. 
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paper, headed by the name of a celebrated man, may prove to 
contain only the most superficial “‘ biographical” notice, giving 
the reader some information as to when and where and how he 
lived, but none as to his real life; or, on the other hand, only 
the lucubrations of the writer of the article on all manner of 
subjects suggested by the life or writings before him. Mr. Smith 
really gives us a reverent disciple’s account of each great master 
in turn. He goes to each as a learner, not as a critic, and he 
tells us very simply, and yet very profoundly, what they have to 
teach on the all-important subjects—God, Religion, the Bible, 
and Immortality. Indeed, in the article on Herder, so true a 
disciple does he appear that it is sometimes difficult to say 
whether we have before us the thoughts of Gottfried von Herder 
or of Frederick Smith, until we come nearly to the end, where he 
makes it clear that he has simply been giving us a summary of 
Herder’s thought. In his note to the concluding chapter, how- 
ever, he informs us that these Studies ‘were, most of them, 
made when the writer was in more general sympathy with the 
thoughts and aims of his masters.’ The ‘“ Estimate” itself is 
written from a more independent position. The present opinions 
of one who has studied under such masters have considerable 
value, and his criticisms are thoughtful and fairly stated ; but we 
are glad that the Studies themselves were written while the 
disciple was in still closer accord with his masters. Probably the 
accounts of Sebastian Franck and Heinrich Lang, the great free- 
thinkers of the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, will be found 
most interesting by the general reader. In the case of Lang it 
would have been better if we had had rather more of a biography, 
as we have of Franck; for both are about equally unknown to 
English readers. The most important, naturally, are the studies 
of Lessing, Herder, and Goethe. He who knows little of any 
of the five, however, may learn much ; while he who knows much 
may probably still learn something by the perusal of Mr. Smith’s 
‘“« Studies.” In Mr. Smith’s own words :— 

These men occupy high positions amongst the greatest minds of the world, 
and they bear testimony to the consolatory fact that human nature, in its 
normal condition, cannot leave religious questions alone, On the other hand, 
the same men testify by their lives and their writings that henceforth the 
spirit of man will never find rest in a religion that fails to satisfy the emotions, 


the conscience, and the intellect. And while they thus vindicate the reality 


and the be ree of man’s religious nature, they also illustrate the method by 
which it obtains satisfaction. They renounce as antiquated and unproductive 


the two opposing methods of sceptical rationalism and unreasoning credence, 
and inaugurate the fruitful method of sympathetic, docile, and reverent 
inquiry (p. 251). 


F. H. J. 
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VOLUME of popular lectures on the Religions of China, 

by Professor Legge,* is matter for hearty congratulation. 
These four addresses were delivered in the College of the Presby- 
terian Church of England, in London, and those students were 
fortunate who heard so clear and concise a summary of the con- 
clusions he has communicated to the public elsewhere from the 
lips of Mr. Legge himself. Professor Legge maintains—with 
special reference to Tiele’s opposite view—the essential mo- 
notheism of the old national faith, and he is not afraid to accept 
substantially the classic Chinese chronology which recognises 
the maturity of that faith at a date five thousand years ago. 
His defence of the real unity of the apparently dual objects of 
worship called Heaven and Earth, and the praper personality of 
that Being, must be either accepted or refuted. The ordinary 
reader will be guided in the choice of the Oxford or the Leiden 
professor as a teacher by the comparative weight he respectively 
attaches to life-long familiarity with Chinese letters, on the one 
hand, or a broadly based philosophical conception of religious 
evolution, on the other, as a qualification for entering into the 
inner meaning of the venerable systems of the Celestial Empire. 
Our lecturer’s judgment of Taoism is both startling and severe— 


It was begotten by Buddhism out of the old Chinese superstitions, Its 

forms are those of Buddhism; but its voice and spirit are from its mother- 
superstitions, fantastic, base, and cruel (p. 202). 
Yet we ‘rejoice to recognise the broad and charitable spirit in 
which Mr. Legge approaches his inquiry. The defence of the 
ordinary Protestant Orthodoxy which he tacks on to his exposi- 
tion is, we should have supposed, otherwise provided for in the 
English Presbyterian College. But let it be noted that the last 
word in his book, concluding a paragraph of sad and solemn 
protest, is that word of evil omen, “Opium”! 


T isa well-known fact that the Apostle Matthew, according 
to avery early testimony, wrote his gospel in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The fact, indeed, has been by no means undisputed. 
It is not unusual for orthodox critics to call in question the 
credibility of Papias, and to ask in triumph, ‘‘ What has become 
of this Hebrew Gospel? How is it that, if it ever existed at all, 
every trace of it has been allowed to vanish, and a forged gospel 


* The Religions of China. Confucianism and Taoism Described and Com- 
pared with Christianity. By James Legge. London: Hodderand Stoughton. 
1880. 
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been universally accepted in its place?” The answer to these 
questions is contained in the book before us.* Here is the Hebrew 
gospel. Here, at any rate, is a gospel which was written in 
Hebrew, and which, in the Church of the first four centuries, was 
generally believed to be the original Matthew. The truth is, the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews is generally far too lightly set 
aside as a purely apocryphal work. The external evidence in its 
favour is unusually strong, and the fact that the learned St. 
Jerome, who was minutely acquainted with it, having translated 
it into both Greek and Latin, believed it to be Matthew’s, is a 
consideration of no small weight. It is not, however, necessary 
to suppose that, as known to Jerome, the Nazarene gospel was 
wholly free from corruptions. ll that the cautious critic will 
venture to maintain is that it approached more nearly than any 
of our canonical gospels to the most ancient and authentic record 
of the life of Jesus. The acknowledged fragments of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews (the unlearned reader must not suppose 
that the work itself has been bodily recovered) were first collected 
by Hilgenfeld in his Novwm Testamentum Extra Canonem Re- 
ceptum, and they have now been arranged and put into English 
by Mr. Nicholson, with the addition, as probable or possible 
fragments, of many other passages of uncertain origin. The 
reader will find the whole subject fully discussed in this scholarly 
work, which ought to have the effect of inducing orthodox critics 
to reconsider some of their judgments. R. B. D. 


T is tempting to write at greater length than here and now 

is feasible on the text afforded by the little volume which 
commemorates the centenary of Channing’s birth.t Much has 
indeed been said about the great American evangelist ; yet much 
remains to be said. With perfect unanimity his eulogists have 
selected Channing’s sense of the dignity of man in communion 
with God—protest against New England Calvinism—as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of his gospel. And, indeed, no other verdict 
could have been found. Channing’s theology and his anthropology 
* The Gospel according to the Hebrews: its Fragments. Translated and 
annotated, with a critical analysis of the external and internal evidence re- 
lating to it, by Edward Byron Nicholson, M.A. London: Kegan Paul and 
“7 The Centenary Commemoration of the Birth of Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, April 7th, 1880. Reports of the Meetings in London, Belfast, 


Aberdeen, Tavistock, Manchester, and Liverpool. London: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 1880. 
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were the two facets of one glittering thought. That thought is 
reflected at every turn by his calm, flowing, and perspicuous style. 
This is the perfect instrument of his mind and conscience. 
Macaulay, the creator of a style in every way contrasted with 
that of Channing, estimated the latter very cheaply. Yet, as pure 
literature, it is possible that of the two famous essays on Milton, 
Channing’s, slowly taking possession of the reader’s heart, may 
outlive Macaulay’s, though this carry the reader’s suffrage by 
storm. 

Naturally, much has been everywhere said of Channing’s part 
in the movement against slavery. Not yet, however, does his 
conduct seem tofus to have been quite accurately judged. 
Certainly not by Mrs. Chapman, who, in this connection, says, 
«He had neither insight, courage, nor firmness.”* But the fact 
remains that, splendid as were his services by speech and writing 
in the second half of the fourth decade of this century, through 
that lustrum of agony, the first half, he kept a lamentable 
silence. He who attributes this to lack of courage shows utter 
inability to gauge a noble character. The silence sprang from 
an exaggerated fear of throwing undue blame, and a shrinking, 
however conscientious yet fastidious, from the burning temper 
of the martyr abolitionists. We cannot subscribe Mr. Thomas 
Hughes’s account of the matter. ‘‘ On the whole,” so he contends 
in his apology, ‘‘ we shall best serve God’s purpose by bearing 
steadily in mind, that the victory of the Son of Man was won 
for our race by Him of whom it is said by the inspired seer, 
‘He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in 
the street.’’’ This may, or may not, have been said in refer- 
ence to him to whom Mr. Hughes applies it. It constitutes, 
however, hardly the most faithful portraiture of him who poured 
out, in lava stream, the holy invectives of Matthew xxiii., or who 
shook the temple with the divine wrath which overturned the 
tables of the money-changers and drove out those who sold 
doves. That Son of God, at any rate, mild when the blows fell 
on his own meek head, cried aloud and lifted up and caused his 
ringing voice to be heard afar, when cruel wrong was done to his 
fellow-men or a vile traffic blasphemed the pure majesty of God. 
Channing is great enough without exaggerations or distortions ; 
but justice demands a protest when the prophetic vehemence of 
the earlier abolitionists is made a foil for his tardy, though finally 
powerful and fearless, pleadings for the freedom of the slave. 

* Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. Vol. iii., p. 152. 
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We observe that Mr. Hughes, publishing his interesting 
address elsewhere,* speaks of Channing as brought up, indeed, 
among Unitarians, but practically withdrawing from them in 
after life.—an exact reversal of the facts. The Dean of West- 
minster, again, stringing together afew scattered phrases uttered 
in diverse connections, would minimise his Unitarianism. 
Others follow suit. Although neither the life nor the writings of 
Channing furnish the least justification for such a course, it is 
doubtless adopted from a silent sense that there are harmonies 
deeper than the discords of dogmatic divergency. Channing was 
always a fervent Unitarian ; but his Unitarianism was of that 
nobler type which lays little stress on the technical side of its 
doctrine, but rather rejoices to see in the character of Christ at 
once the reflection of the Father and the ideal of humanity. It 
is, however, a fine testimony to the breadth of his spirit, that as 
each craftsman thinks Shakespeare must have been of his trade, 
so each ecclesiastic inclines to claim Channing as of his church. 
This volume is certainly a very palpable instance of “ book- 
making ;”’ but the theme is a noble one, and the addresses of 
Dr. Martineau, Mr. Baldwin Brown, Mr. Thom, and others, are 
of permanent literary worth. We should have preferred a selec- 
tion of these as a fitting wreath on the tomb of Channing, 
without the votes of thanks, the appeals for local missionary 
societies, or the long lists of doubtless excellent gentlemen who, 
to their own loss, were ‘‘ unable to be present.” 


* Macmillan’s Magazine, May, 1880. 











